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lAriT. I.— 1 . Progress of Russia in the East. %nd Edition. 
• I8;38. # 

2. Quarterly Reviewy No. CXXVII. Art. 7. 

0. Foreiyn Office Correspondence relating to Persia and Aff- 
ghanistan, presented to both houses of Parliament by Her 
Majesty's Command. 1839. 

i. Records of the Indian Government. 

i>. The Bombay Times, d‘c. dv. 

Persia, \v]iicli lias almost disappeared from the political 
liDiizoii sinue the Affglian war, is now again looming in the 
field of sight. The coiintry is undergoing that shock which it 
periodically siistiiina, when tlie occupancy of the throne is 
changed ; and aUhough, upon the present occasion, neither does 
the ini mediate jiaroxysm threaten to be internally of a very 
violent character, nor is it accompanied for the moment with 
any morbid symptoms from without, still wo cannot think tlio 
crisis altogether undeserving of attention in India. 

Tliere is probably no political question, connected with our 
Indian Empire, which has been treated more frequently, or with 
greater discrepancy of result, than that which pretends to fix 
the nature, the limits, and the value of the true interests that we 
possess in Persia. 

Party-writers and economists, historians and pamphleteers, 
statesinen and journalists, have, at different periods, and under 
different particular phases of the subject, examined it with 
more or less of competency and care; and, if the acts of Go¬ 
vernment may be taken as an index of the pressure of the 
times, the effect of these varied agencies upon the public mind 
must have been to invest our relations with Persia, in popular 
opinion, with every possible degree of consideration, from that of 
absolute vitality to one of comparative worthlessness. We 
commenced with a magnificent embassy, which was followed 
by complete isolation We descended in our next essay like 
Jupiter in an avalanche of gold; but ere long we took ad¬ 
vantage of poor Danae’s distress to drive a bargain with her of 
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.rxlniordjuary rigour, nud oven of doubtful honosty. A third 
liuio \vf bf.dj('I(i our Syrou transformed into a Hydra, and \sc 
jduiigud into a contest on Iter account, as inomentous as any 
that iigiirea in the page of Indian History ; and yet, aliliou^li 
the issue of that war must have increased tenfold our dangi'r 
—if such danger ever had existed—wc have since its con- 
clnsion held on onr wav with an inert complaecncy, that would 
hardly have been jusUlied in our jialmiest d'ivs of security and 
strengtli. ^ • 

“ Nil fuit unf[iuuii 
“ Sic iiiiiar silii.” 

Tho most, remarkable eireiimstaiice, liowevcr, is, that while wc 
have exhibited this strange ineonsisteney ; while we have helieMl, 
in respect to Persia, the otherwise traditional eharact(*r of (iur 
Eastern policy; yet if there has been one branch of our huh.in 
external interests, wdiich, ironi its nature, lias been not only 
less than any otlier altered, but lias been less suseeptihlo of 
alteration, it has been tliat which relates to the value ( he it 
for good or ill) of our eonneetion with the Court of d’eheran 
Organic changes are as dinieiik in nations, as tlu'v are iii indi\i- 
(Inals, hlasteru society al)o\e all, immovable alike in Us iiredi- 
Icctions and its ]U'ejudiees, suslains the action of hall a century 
witliout any sensible ollect; and the picture therefore of Piu'sia, 
as It appeared to Captain JMalcohn on In.'s tirst visit to the Court 
of the Shah, conveys, as far as all essentials are eoneerned, a 
faithful rej>i'esen(ation of the country at the jireseut day.*- Con¬ 
sidered also politically, since Zuianoif cro.sscd tlic Caucasus, 
and Lord J^ake entered Delhi, the substantive rehuitJiis of 
Per.sia to the Knropean powers (w'c exclude [)arly itilrigiies. per¬ 
sonal feelings, cjihemcral interests, as of no eonseijueiieu to the 
general question) can no\cr by possibility have varied, yiiut 
in between licr colossal neighbours, the couiury has been held 
together by their ojiposing pressure. She lias rceeixed iiitlu- 
ences, but lia.^ never imparled thein : her condition has been 
strictly iiussive, and the tendencies, to winch she has been cxjiosed, 
have been coustaiu and uniform. If it be wise at tlic present 
time to fold our arms in dignifu d ciruposure, and look on Persia 
with indifference, then our lavish subsidies have been a folly, and 
our wars, costly as they liavc been in blood, in lionour, and in 

• Aralcolin, indeed, veutures to assert, (Imt Uic Persians, as fur us we tiare ihe 
tneiins of jiid<'ing, art'not at present a very diflereut people from wlint they were in 
the tijuf t>l' Dill ills and of Nooshi'erwuiihut we cannot coneede this dictnin in all it.s 
latiliiile. We ihiuk it would lie diflieult to lind a greater contrast than that obtumed 
by eonip.'irinjr tlie antobiographie leeords of Darius ntlhsitun willi the Firman issued 
In mud Shah on liis return frorp the siege of Herat; and, if we may judge of 

Hi'enies hj his foot, we may surely estimate u uutiou Iroui thcmoudi of its ruler. 
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tvi aburc, have been a ciiine. IT, on Llic otiicr hand, our past 
policy has been sound, then our present su}).i.eiies3 may well 
excite surprise. 

Xotwilhslandiii" all that has beim ])uhlis]n-d on tlie sidjject 
of l*er^ia, we still doubt if the 411 stion of her real abstract 
value, in regard to linlia, has ever yet been fairly treated. Wo 
enter our Ibrinal protest against runey-pieces, party-articles, and 
ngainst all political papcr.s written for a purpose, wbether that 
pnipo.se he detraction or apology. We will go oven further, 
ami assert antobiograplne history to bo in its nature liable to 
snsjiieion. The writer, however able and liowever honest, who 
unilertakcs to describe and reason on the political events 
amongst which he is moving, encounters tlie same riilfieulties 
as a painter, who should seat himself at the library tabic to 
sketch the facade of the mansion In; inhuhits. The “ fpionim 
pars magna fui" is a posiiive impediment. I'rei’oneeived im¬ 
pressions, and personal association'', imist inevitably disturb the 
natural enrrent ol enquiry, and divert it into strangi'r channels. 
Still Ic.ss, too, are mere itrogianinies to be depended on. De¬ 
signed to jiislify some particular lino of ])olicy, they explode, if 
tliat ])olicy sliould prove unsuccessful. We do not mean to 
say that they are useless, or tliat the respicc linern” of the 
Alliciiian sage can be ajiplied generally to the science of politics. 
Doubtless, wlien an occasion iirisos, emergent and exceptional, tlie 
available liglits of the moment must be followed; delay wouhl 
bo fatal, 'riiere nmst be to a certain extent an adventurous move 
mout—a leap in tlie dark ; and ]»osterity can alone benefit by tin* 
isMiic, in obtaining anollier element for future calculations ; luit 
with regard to the “ pieces justificativcs,"—tlioso specious, 
often convincing guides—they must still eomc before the tribu¬ 
nal of cxpenonce, and bo judged by the resiilL. If tlieir pri'die- 
tioris are verilied, the arguments on whioli they rest will remain 
a proud memorial of human foresight and sagacity. If, on the 
otlier hand, they do not stand the test of time, whatever res2>eet 
ma\ be paid to their ingenuity, they can have no permaueut 
chum on consideration. 

'fhese remarks are p.'ifticularly apidieable to the principal 
“ brochures" that have issued from the press on the JVrsian 
question. Undoubtedly the two ablest of those papers, which have 
appeared in modern times, and whicli, from their fqiportuneness 
and ability, have exercised the most iuHuence on the ])ublic mind, 
are those that wo have placed at the head of the present article. 
Sir dohn DileNeill, from whose pen they ‘ife well known to have 
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prooeeilod, united to the most perfect familiarity with his subject, 
H cool and comprehensive judgment, the rare advantage of a free¬ 
dom from political bias, and as little perhaps of local prej udico 
as was compatible with his personal identity; yet, after the ample 
interval of ten years’ probation, do his positions, we ask, sustain 
their reputation ? Can his arguments, flowing as they invari¬ 
ably do, in a clear and continued series of inductions, or his 
inferences, legitimate—nay imperative—as they seem, bo now 
quoted as standard authorities ? VVe think not, and for thiif 
simple reason, that, if they prove anything, they prove too much. 
If ** the progress of Eiissia in the East” had been, indeed, as 
constant and inevitable as the antecedents, which he grouped to¬ 
gether, led him to believe, ten years—and ten such years—could 
not have passed over*without a much more marked development 
than has, in reality, taken place. If it were indispensable in 1838 
to establish a strong British influence in AiTghanistan, in order 
to keep at a distance certain dangers with which India was 
threatened, that influence could not have been anuihilated in 
18452, without the dangers becoming by this time so imminent, 
as to be no longer matters of speculation. Accidental circum¬ 
stances, we admit, may at any time interpose to ch(?ok or divert 
the natural course of events; but tlio possibility of those very 
circumstances should form an integral item of account in 
working out every political problem. This item, indeed, is 
of the same value in considerations of policy, as the doctrine of 
chances in the calculations of the actuary ; and by its omission 
any argument is as e.ssentially vitiated as by erroneous ])remises. 

Wo propose then, in the murky atmosphere of Calcutta, and 
without such full aids as we could desire, to ro-opon the 
Persian question; and we promise our readers that, if they 
should discover no great novelty or merit in our views, they 
will, at any rate, obtain a just idea of our general connection 
with the country, and will, moreover, find those particular points, 
on which opinion is so much divided, treated in a fair and candid 
spirit of enquiry. 

It was at the close of the last century, uuder the administra¬ 
tion of the Marquis of Wellesley, that the Government of India 
first thought of opening political relations with the Court of 
Teheran. As wo do not profess to bo here writing a history of 
the British connection with Persia, whilst at the same time wo are 
loth to leave entirely blank any portion of our outline sketcJi, 
we must throw into the form of a brief narrative such informa¬ 
tion as we possess of our dealings with the Court of Teheran 
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prior to Captain Malcolm’s mission. Lord Wellesley’s attention 
bad been drawn to the North West frontier of Ix^dia shortly after 
his arrival in the country, not merely by the pow r and avowed 
hostility of Shah Zeman, and by the notorious fact of an ambas> 
sador having travelled from Mysore to the Punjab, but by the dis¬ 
covery that Vizier Ali of Oude had also appealed to the avarice 
of the AlTghan King, by off’oring a donation of three crores of 
rupees, in the event of his own restoration to the musnnd 
Ibrough the Affghan arms, and by proposing in the mean time to 
assign, for the uses of the Shah, the fifty-five lakhs payable from 
Oude for the maintenance of the British Contingent. 

Mohdi Ali Khan, accordingly, a Persian nobleman naturaliz¬ 
ed in India, who was then acting as the Company’s llesident at 
Bushire, was instructed “ to take measures for inducing the Court 
‘ of Persia to keep Shah Zeman in porpetuul check (so as to 
‘ preclude him from returning to India), but without any decided 
‘ act of hostilityand two or three biklis of rupees were to be 
expended annually, at the Khan’s discretion, for the purposes 
above specified,—“ the plan of subsidizing the whole army of 
‘ Persia being fin Lord Wellesley’s language) more extensive 
‘ and expensive than circumstances seemed to require." 

Agreeably to these instructions, Mehdi Ali Khan, early in 1798, 
opened a correspondence with Teheran, for the purpose of per¬ 
suading the Shah, (who however needed no persuasion) to send 
the two refugee jninces, Mahmud and Firoz, with a respectable 
force into Affgbanistan. 

Some court-intrigue was employed on the occasion, and the 
expedition actually took place; but there is every reason for 
believing, that it would have equally taken place without the 
interference of our agent; for the project was in entire accordance 
with the temper and policy of the I’ersian court, and had been 
moreover actively discussed before the receijot of Mehdi Ali 
Khan's communication. This expedition, which was badly con¬ 
ceived and worse executed, turned out a comjdoto failure ; and 
so little disposed were we at the time to take credit for having 
instigated the movement, that it was eight years before the Indian 
Government could be persuaded to reimburse to the Agent em¬ 
ployed at Teheran the paltry sum of 17,000 Bupees, expended 
on the personal outfit of the princes. 

Futteh All Shah took the field in person for the first time in 
1799, for the avowed purpose of “ conquering and reducing the 
‘ countries of Candahar and Herat,” and without any further com¬ 
munication with Mehdi Ali Khan. Letters had been written by 
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that officer to tlio court of Teheran, and, by the higlily coloured 
statements which they gave of the atrocities committed by the 
Aifghans on the Sheeahs and Syuds of Iiahoro, these were certainly 
calculated to excite the sectarian animosity of the Persians but 
it was not in consequence of these letters that the expedition was 
organized. His Majesty received the inflammatory despatches on 
the borders of Khoratjsan : and we were indebted, therefore, for the 
withdrawal of Shah Zeman from liahore to Pcshav.ur, which im¬ 
mediately followed his receiving intelligence of the Persian move-* 
meuts, to the ambition of Futtch Ali Shah, and not to our 
own diplomacy : and upon this ground we rejected a subsequent 
claim brought forward by the Persians for indemnification. 

The campaign of 1700 was of very short duration, and of no 
great importance even in its local effects. His Majesty returned 
to the capital, in the autumn, and there received Mehdi Ali Khan, 
Avho had in the mean while wended his way from Biishire to the 
capital, to endeavour by personal intercourse with the Shah's 
Ministers more steadily and effectually to carry out Lord Welles¬ 
ley’s policy. The Agent expended about two and a half lakhs 
of rupees upon this mission, thus giving the Persians a foretaste 
of British prodigality : and it is possible (although there is no 
sufficient evidence of the/act) that it may have been partly owing 
to his advice and promise of pecuniary aid, that the Shah again 
marched into Khorassan in the spring of 1800. Mehdi Ali Klian 
in January of that year returned from Teheran to Bushire, and 
joined Captain Malcolm very shortly after the first British mis¬ 
sion had set foot upon the soil of Persia. 

The immediate aim of Captain Malcolm’s mission, in 1800, 
was to push forward a Persian army on Herat, as a means of 
diverting Shah Zeman from his long-threatened descent on 
Hindustan; and this was undoubtedly a legitimate object of 
diplomacy. The invasion of India and the defence of Khorassan 
had been the stimulant and opiate which, ever since Shah Zeman’s 
accession to the throne, had alternately inflamed and paralyzed 
his ambition. The Aft’ghan king had, on two occasions, advanced 
in person to Lahore, but had been compelled to retrace his steps 


* Mehdi Ali Kbiin iras an nntive and fnithfiil aervant of tliQ Company, and not an un- 
skilful nngociator; bui bis florid statements and thoroughly oriental colouring scanda¬ 
lized, on more occasions than one, the British authorities even of that age, when vera- 
cionsness was certainly not the distin^ishing feature of our political rorreapon- 
deuce. He commences the letter in question with a very prett;f specimen of his craft. 
“ Lord Momington," he says, “and Mr. Duncan, and all tne Sirdars in the Compands 
service are indifferent as to the entering or not of Shah Zeman into Hindustan, a.s tho 
fame of the European Artillery is well known, a trifling instauco of which is that 700 q/ 
tnmr brave troop* not long ago defeated three lakfu of Suraj-ed-Doiclah's forces /" 
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by troubles in his rear. He was still intent on conquest 
beyond the Sutlej, when Captain Malcolm quit » d India. It is, 
however, erroneous to suppose, that wo were indebted to tho 
mission in question for our deliverance from the danger which 
threatened us.* That the storm wa-. dissipated in the manner 
suggested by Lord Wellesley before it reached our frontier, and 
that the clouds never again collected in dark lowering masses, 
was creditable to His Lordship’s foresight, but was entirely inde- 
•pend6nt of his measures. The second expedition, indeed, of 
Futteh Ali Shah into Khorassan in 1800, which drew Sliah 
Zcinan from Ciindnhar to Herat, took place almost simultane¬ 
ously with Captain Malcolm's journey from tho south of Persia 
to the Capital, His Majesty received the British rai.ssion at 
Teheran in the autumn of the same year, after his return from 
Subzewar; and tlic subsequent proceedings of Sliuh Mahmood, 
which disconcerted Sliali Zeman’s arrangements at Peshawur, 
and wbieh led, in the sequel, to bis dethronement, so far from 
originating in British instigation, or in Persian support, were 
in reality indebted for their success to their entire independence 
of all foreign aid. As tho minion of Persia, yhah Mahmood 
could never have prevailed against his elder brother. As tho 
popular Durani champion, he was irresistible. 

Captain Malcolm appears, however, to have had other instruc¬ 
tions than those which related to our relief from tho positive 
danger of AlFghan invasion. At this time a Gallophobia reigned 
rampant in India. Napoleon was tho “bote noire” of Lord 
Wellesley’s dreams; and thus, although there seems, in reality, 
to have been no more reason for suspecting tho Directory to 
have entertained tho design of injuring us through Persia, than 
there was for apprehending danger to British India from tho 
inflated proclamation of a Mauritius Governor, Captain Mal¬ 
colm was nevertheless empowered to contract engagements with 
the Shah, in regard to tho French nation, of so stringent—nay, 
of so vindictive—a nature, that they have been characterized by 
one of our ablest, as well as most impartial, political writers, as 
“an eternal disgrace to our Indian diplomacy.’'t In tliose en- 

* For a minute and honest detail of these events, see Elphinstone's Cnbul, Vol. II. 
p. SIS. It is of the more importance that historic truth should (ic vindicated in this 
matter, as the error that we have noticed oriKinated with Captain Malcolm himself, who 
in Ills History of Persia, Vol. II. p. 219, had the assurance to write that his “ policy 
had the temporary success whirh whs desired of diverting the Atighaiis from tlicir me 
dilated invasion of India.” On such authority, Dr. Conder may be pardoned for stating 
in the Modem Traveller, (Persia, p. 237,) that, “tlie mission fultilledallits objects. The 
Shah gladly embraced the opportunity to invade Kliorassan ; aud his conquest had its 
anticipated effect of recalling the Affghnii cliief from his Indian expedition.” 

f Sutherland's Sketches, p. 30. 
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gngcmonts it was provided, that, “ should an army of the Frencli 
‘ nation, actuated by design and deceit, attempt to settle with a 

* view of establishing themselves on any of the Islands or shores 
‘ of Persia, a conjoint force shall be appointed by the two high 
‘ contracting parties to act in co-operation, for their expulsion 

* and extirpation, and to destroy and put an end to the foimda- 
‘ tion of their treason; and if any of the great men of the 
‘ French nation express a wish or desire to obtain a place of 
‘ residence, or dwelling, in any of the islands or shores of tho 
‘ kingdom of Persia, that they may raise the standard of abode, 
‘ or settlement, leave for their residing in such a place shall not 

* be granted.” Captain Malcolm further persuaded the Shah to 
issue a Firrann to the provincial Governors, which directed 
that you shall expel and extirpate the French, and never allow 
‘ them to obtain a footing in any jdace,” and added tliat “ you 

* are at full liberty to disgrace and slay the intruders.". 

Can wc be surprised that Monsieur Langles, writing of these 
engagements, after the passions of the hour had subsided, 
termed them “ridiculous and even injurious?”* Is it not, 
indeed, a significant admission of their inability to stand the 
test of public opinion at the present day, that the treaty, which 
embodied them, was excluded from the State papers pre- 
senlcd to the Ilouse of Commons, on March 9th, 1839 ?t We 
confess that we fully participate in the condemnation which 
Colonel Sutherland has expressed of them on the score of their 
morality; but we go even farther, and alBrm that they were 
unnecessary in their nature, unsound in their })olicy, and preg¬ 
nant with evil consequences; unnecessary, inasmuch as they 
were aimed at an imaginary danger ; unsound in providing 
for that danger a remedy too potent, or at any rate too violent, 
to be efficacious; and of an almost suicidal tendency, in ex¬ 
posing the vulnerability of our Indian Empire, and thus court¬ 
ing, instead of averting, attack. It was an unhappy augury 
for our future intercourse with Persia, that our political rela¬ 
tions should have commenced under such auspices. It was 

• Voyage de Chardin. Tom. X., p. 232. "aptain Malcolm coolly replied to the 
Frenchman’s statement that, “ it was exactly apposed to the truth.'' 

t It is possible however tliat the exclusion of this document from the Persian State 
Papers may have been owing to certain doubts being entertained, whether the treaty 
ever came into operation • for we find Governor Duncan stating in 1806, that “there 
' was an impression on his mind, that the final ratification and interchange of the 

* treaty of IBOl were not to take place till after the arrival of Hailjee Khaleel in Bengal, 

* which never having occurred, the Supreme Government could judge how far it 
‘ might be allowable to consider it as not now in force.” We have never seen the vali- 
uily of the Malcolm Treaty questioned in any other quarter; but assuredly, if its rati¬ 
fication and interchange never did in reality take place, it was diplomatically allowable 
to ignore the whole transaction. 
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ominous of the trouhles we should have in the ‘«equel to encoun¬ 
ter, that wo originated the idea of the road, to tlie English ’’ 
lying through the Persian limpirc;* and, if we have since 
had occasion to complain of the insincerity of the Court of 
Teheran, or of its desire to profit by tlie jealousy of the 
European powers, we should do well to rcnicmhcr, tluit the 
secret of the value which wo placed on the country from its 
geographical position was first revealed to the wily Persian by 
Ourselves. 

Put Captain Malcolm’s Treaty was not, perhaps, the most 
objectionable feature of his mission; his prodigality left a more 
lasting impression, and tliat impression, in the ratio of its original 
force and effect, has operated ever since to our prejiidiee. Ho 
lavish was his expenditure, that he was popularly believed to 
Iiavc been granted a premium of 0 per cent, on all tlic sums he 
could disburse; wliile the more intelligent, who rejected an 
explanation savoring so strongly of tlie “ Arabian Nights," 
could only draw, from his profusion, an exaggerated estimate 
of tlie wealth of England, or an inordinate apiircciation of the 
value which wo placed upon tlie I’crsian alliance. Money, avc 
know, in the moral world, is much like opium in tlic jiliysical. 
The stomach, once drugged, is insensible to milder slimnlanfs ; 
and thus, ever since we administered the first fatal dose, to create 
Mil influence, or to persuade the Persians of our really being in 
earnest in seeking for their friendship, we have had to follow 
tlio same peniieious trentrnent, with a merely temporary cllect 
upon the pntient, hut to the ever active depletion of our Indian 
store, from whioli the prcscriiitions have been drawn. 

Wc cannot close our notice of Captain Malcolm’s mission, 
witliout alluding to another project whicli occupied much of 
liis attention, and which, although it found little favor with Lord 
Wellesley at the time, has since been much canvassed, and some¬ 
times even carried into partial execution. That India was 
menaced with danger from the European powers, Capt. M.d- 
colm never doubted ; and with this position, taken in llio 
abstract, and dependent for its development on time and circum¬ 
stances, we are hardly disposed to quarrel; but wc can only 
explain it as the effect of that sort of strabismus, which, on 
jiuriiculur subjects, sometimes distorts the eyes of politicians, 
otherwise clear-sighted enough, that he should have looked for 

* Tliia expression Ims ever since been a bye word in Persia. Dijdomatic etiquctle 
of course did not admit uf its appearing “ lulidem vcrliis” in our treaties witli 
the Shall; but the idea, which it embodies, forms the very basis of all these 
treaties ; and wc hiu-dly imdersland, therefore, why our nerves should have been so 
greatly shocked, when Dost Miihonimcd Klian was remiinlcd by his agent at Teheran, 
that ho held n turnpike lower dow’ii " Ihr road." 

C 
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Ilin ji))j)ro;ioh of tlie danger Inj sva^ and tliut liis line of sight 
slioiild have been still more strangely diverted, from the Caspian, 
to the Persian Gulf, Sueh, however, was the ease, lie seems 
to Imve had a sad misgiving that the French—notwithstanding 
I hat they were subjected by his treaty to a perpetual ostracism 
from the Persian soil—would still establish themselves on tliu 
shores of the Gulf, and would (hence launch their victorious 
navies against the coasts of India : and lie according’'- proposed 
seriously, that we should obtain the island of Kishm n >'i\ the-' 
Shah, and should there construct a fort, which, if not ‘Giewn o -t 


of a moMiifain” like Gibraltar, or 


“ cradled in a crater” 


as at 


Aden, should al any rate, be so slrcngthened by all the means 
and api)liances of modern science, as to present a forniidablo 
obstacle to any ('iieiny. In a military jioint of view, this fort 
was to be a “ tete du pout” to the liombay Harbour. Comniei-' 
rially, it was to revive the exiinct glories of Siraf and Ormuz. 
Politically, it was to give coiilidence to Asia, while it frowned, 
like “ Casllo Dangerous,” upon Europe. 

ft was in vain that Mr. Jlarford Jones, to whom Gapt. Alai- 
eolm submiUed his lucubrations, ohjoctod that Franco must 
overrun Syria, .Assyria, and Alcsopotamin, before she could 
appioiicb the IVrsiau Gulf ; that she must hold those countric.s 
as a com[ucror, before she could pretend to lit out an expedition 
against India; that, ifsJic did really contemplate so gigantic an 
eiitcrjuise, she was in a better position for making the atlcmjit 
from the lied Sea, (ban if she were in possession of Busliire and 
Ihissorah; inasmuch as the naval resources of Egyjit were 
fully e(pial to those of Arabia and Persia, while Suez was much 
nearer, than the mouth of the Euphrates, to her Furopeaii base. 
It was ill vain that the fallacy was exposed of ever again form¬ 
ing a great commercial einporiiim in the Persian Gulf; Vaseo 
do Gama, when he doubled the Capo, having given the death 
blow to this once famous lino of traffic between the East and 


the West. It was \n vain that the resident at Bagdad, with 
a sagacity that has never been acknowledged, and the full 
value of which remains yet to be realised, pointed out the true 
jioiiit of danger to our Indian Empire. atAsterahad; “the 
line of least resislancc” lying between the Caspian and the 
Indus. Captain Malcolm was not to be disabused of his 
crotchet; he sturdily defended bis thesis, and sent in a report 
of one hundred and cloven paragraplis to Lord Wellesley on 
ilio subject, supported by sii])j>lementary arguments extending 
to some lifty paragraphs more. This portentous document, 
however, happily iiiiscanied : tlie iiiinules of the Calcutta Council 
Chambci stilled the monster iu ils hirlli ; and, although Malcolm 
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ngflin attempted to vitalize tlio embryo in 1810. oiid certain abor¬ 
tive measures, such as tbe ex})eduu)n3 of iHi* and and 

the oceiipalion of Karraek in JH38, may be indirectly traced to 
ibc same germ, the only tt<“tual embodimeiit at the present day 
(and that a more faint sliadow of the origijial idea) is to be found 
in our naval station at Bassidore. 

We must now talio a raj)id survey of that phase in our Persian 
policy, which wo have before mentioned, as one of coin])lcte isola- 
Bor scneral years succeeding Captain INralcolm's mission, 
the affairs of Persia excited but little interest in India..-*- 'I’lio vio¬ 
lent elfort we had made in opening an alliance was followed, as 
usual, by iho nsietion of langour. The (billo-pbobia had bciui 
lulled for a time by the ill success of tbe Brcnch in I'lgypt, and the 
dispersion of Perron’s battalions. Danger from beyond the Indus 
no longer .seared us; for Afghanistan was torn asunder by ci¬ 
vil war, and Jiunjeet Singh had founded a kingdom in the 
J^iinjab. Ahhougb, tberel'on', wo eontinued to rceei\e inlt lli- 
gi'iico from 'J’eheraii by tbe way both of Bagdad and of Bushin', 
and ultbougli wo thus Ioann that I’ersia was sinking gradually 
lu'foro the jatwer of llussia, and that Branco had oll'ered assis- 
taiieo to tlie Shah, wc made no attempt whatever to preserve the 
lulhieiiee that CajiL. i\laleolin had created, or even to require an 
ohservance of his treaty. 

Persia ill the mean time, was sndering griovoiisly. Slie lost in 

* Wt“ must roiiipri-ss into ii note llic Ii-jhIim^ fciilmrs oi tlio IVi.siim i(ii(",(i(,ii hi 
rp".ii-il to Tiiiliii (liiriii'' (Ins iK'nixt. A Miiilil Kliiiu \v,is ilisji.itf In a 

fi«m I'cisia to liuliii, imUK-iljiitciy on 0:i|)t;>iii .Malculiii’s icliM'incut, In puy lli<- l■ll|||p|| 
tiu-iil of ii roliiru nr.ssioM, uimI |o tiri.iii;'c liir the rutiiir iilifdi iiml intci< liiiiif;f iit |]|,> 
'J'liH iiidiMdiiiil, lio\M'Vcr,li)Sl liislilf illlirinil)!ij in l.sO’!, in iiii iilir.iv lii>[\\t ( n Inti 
ft* TViints iiiiil llic Kinirii of buiioy.s wlio wi n; iicunii ms Ins I’scui't. Mm h immIijiumssiiu iii 
1 iisneil, lull iillnii.ili-ly, libiTiil iirnsioiiH liiivini' Ixvn pi’ui nU-il lor ilii’ ii'liiljic-, iif tin ilc- 
ri-ji‘-i;i1, iiihl lull o\l>Iini;itioiis liiivni}'lii-i'ii Iciulriisl on tlio p;iit of iIm' iiuliiin (jo\> in- 
mi'iii liv Mr. .Miiiiehly, llu'Oimuniiij's Iti'snlciii iit liiissoiiili, wlm luok upon Iniii-sidf 
ill I'Siil |<i puicutid to tliePui-hiiin (’ourt liirllu: imipnsi;, tin- ovi'iil was passi.)! nyur ii.stliu 
iiu'iitiilili* .slruke of “ fiitp.” Wu do not liuln-vo lliiit ani ill-fpi'liii'' to ns wiis awiikeiipil 
amongst llie Pcrsiiuis generally by so untoward an iilluir: in faet n siijmg is oiireeonl 
of till* minister of bliini/, that “ the Kiiglisli iniglit kill ten Aiiibas>ailoi's, if tliey pmrl 
for them at tlie Slime iMte,” 111 allusion to the ])rineLly pensions settled outlie family. 
There Wiis an individual, however, wlio caused us eiinsuleruhle tioulde in the seijuel; 
M ir/.i Nelli Khan, the broiluT-in law of the iimluissedor, liiiMiig been mimed adminis¬ 
trator of the estate, conceived till idea of turning the aeeideut to In.s piivrile neonut. 
Ry enormoiis hrilies to tlio Perbi.vn Court he ohtnuied theiippomtmeiit of niiiliM.vsadorfor 
liim.self, and after iniieli ilohiy came down to InJiu in isO'i, not exiii tlv to fill his n-lntive's 
liliiee, but to exercise the triple fiineiiona ol minister, lueichunt, and eliiimiiiil of blood 
money, wliiehlie roundly n.ssessed at ‘-itihiklis ot Itnpei-s. It is prob.iblc, miy aJmosi i-ei 
tain, thill Ins political mission, whieli mniidy releried to a reijuisiiiori for aid ngiiiitsi 
Russia, would have failed iiiulor any c'lrcmiisiiiiiees, for tlie question was liefoie the 
Home Government, and in the mean time the Indian niilliorilies were powerless to net; 
hut It is also eeriiiiii, thiilliis arrogant language, Ins extraordinary preU'Usioiis, and tli' 
anomaly of his triple eharaetcr, eoutribiited m no sniiill degree to bring about the in 
ditrereiil reception iiiul frigid replies, with vvliieh lie was greeted by Sir0. Barlow, on his 
arrival at Cideutta in March lie ri turned to I’eisia “je infeetA," and found ilie 

Freiieii already established there. 
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sii(;»x'swj(jii lo till! iiidcfutigablu Ziziunofl', Mirigrclia aiiii (jiinj(!li, 
Sliclii'o, Shirwan, and Karabagh. In IMOl, she fought her lirst 
jMtclied battle witli a, Russian army near Erivan, and, of course, 
susiaiucd a defeat. When overtures were made by France in 
proposing the co-oporution of a French and I’ersian army 
against tlio llussians in (Jleorgia (all tcrrilorial acquisitions to be 
divided between llic contraeLing i)anies, and resident French 
Agents to be established iimncdiately at Teheran Jii>d Erivan), 
they were coldly received.’*' ^lirza Hiizurg, indeed, einphLi'ically* 

• 'J'licsf' li'tlcrs wiTt* (Iclivorfd liy ii ffi'tiiin Sli.dirokli Kliiiii, wlio lind Iravcllc’d to 
Piii'isoi) lii''<tirivut(‘ iiHiiiiN, .Hid liiid iiii t wiiii iiiii<-]i iitti'iitioii Iiotii |}i<> itiitliori 

lies. 'J'licv wi*iv Ki-ncnilly liidirvi'd iit llic Him.' lo ln‘ iloruiiifiils; lint 

slaiii'<'s sul>''i'i|iK‘iLtly IriiTi'^piu'd wliicli l<‘d toiisns|ui‘ioM ortlifir liaviii" ('iiiiiiiiiti.'d lioni 
)i cortniii rliiiiii' ol' ili|ilom!tiic slIllldt(‘n 1 ^, wlio, midiT |]i(< iiaino of “ Ooiisiil.i r As-iits,- 
iviumiiod 111 Syi'iii ulli'r tlic I'n iicli uviiciintioii ot tlic country, tind wlio rontiiiiicd tor 
loiiiiy yi-nis to jiin-.ii<! n icstit hs ^•olII•>?(• of |)oliti(-iilndvciitiiri', .sprendiiif' in tin* acijiic) ii 
|i('rl<“cl ni l work ol inln;,'ii(' over tlic wliolc f.ici; of Western .A.sia. TIicm* piirties, lu any 
ivile.li'd on liy lliosc veteiiins of the Ijeviint, tlie Ontreys, the Jloiisseims, I’oiileeoiilHol, 
iiud the l*or,inee'., vvne foniul jmslt^n''tlieir“miteimie‘’ into Persia,nlmost iniinediiitely 
i,nl)se(|ui.'nt to tiie ]iresi’ntiilion of Sludirokli's letters ; and it was in piirsnanee of theii 
l■l)nnsels innl thioiiyh theirii^eney, Ih.st, in the iiiitninii of IKOJ, nheii the Sli.ili wii.s en 
■■iini|)ed iieiir Kiiviin, ii seeond eoininnniention, fornnilly aiithcntieated, was addressed 
hy till! (»o\ernnu'nt of l‘’t.uieo to tlie Conil of I’ersi.i, wlm-h eluiinod, in virtue ol a eer- 
taiii tieiilv eoiiehnled with Shall Ahhas, (a tniiity, liowever, that ne do not lenieiiiher to 
have seen oiheiwise noticed in histoiy,) a preseriiitivc riftht of allnmee between tlie two 
eunniries, and wliirh pio]iosed that tlie Shah and the I'lniperor slioidil net eordially to- 
jfi'ther iigiiinst llnssiii. As Knineo and iinssia were at this tinie ostensibly on terms of 
irieiidshi|i, tin* sinei'nty of the |iru)iosal seems to Inivc been snspeeted. The Sliali, 
inoreoM'i', h.ui nlreadj n]i|ilu'd to the ilrilisjil'ahniel, throii;'h the Ih-siilent at Dni'dail, 
for siippoil on the iiiiropean side; anil he was iilionl despatehiii^ an Aiuhassador 
to India to solieit I'li iiriiied interi'erence in his heh.df. Tlie J-’ieneli overtures, llierelore, 
without heiii}' odeiisively or even decidedly rejected, were, for the time heiiijr, ijiiielly 
laid npon the shelf. 

Jii till' sniniiier of tlie following' year (isOfi), war haviii" hi the mean time broken out 
heiv'een Fr.inei' and Itiissia, Colonel Honiien appeared in person at Teheran, aeerediled 
under the hniidof the I’.niperor: he was accouipanieil hya respectable snile, and was 
the he.irer of hamlsoine, if not of splendid, presents: his proposals, too, were siitKeienlly 
explicit. If Persia would repudiate the Pritish nllianee, which eonhl not iiMiil her 
ajraiiist Uiissiii, and would eonneet In'rself wiih hViinee, the Emperor would at once send 
a Itesiilent Jliiiisler to 'reheraii, would snhsirli/e the Persian troops, and throw an 
auxiliary army into Georgia. Tlie Shah, who at the lirst nndienne of the Colonel had 
merely vouehsiifed tliree niiestioiis ; “ How are von ?” “I low' is Ihmimparte ?” “What 
made yon kill your Kinst * wavered, when he heard of a subsidy anil an iiiixilinry army in 
Geoj}'in. Would the E.i;;lish fulfil his exjieclalions? Would they nhido by the stipn 
lations of the Alaleolin 'I’reaty, which was olfeiiirive and defensive, the friends of one 
eoimtry heinp the friends of th.’ other, and the ineniies of one eoiintry the cucmn'.s of 
the other? 'J’hesc were the qiiesiioiis which His Mnjestv iij'iiiii reJ'er-ed to fhip'dnd, and, 
pending; an answer to which, he w'tis still resolved to void coiimiittiii" liiiiisclf with 
Knuiee. Tn the mean time (hdoucl Ihunieu died at Teheran ; and fnilher negoeintions 
being deferred iiiilil the uiiiviil of a Monr. Tlnhie, whom it was intended to send out 
from Paris m an ostensible iH]>lomHtic eapiieity, Sir Harford Jones availed himself of 
the res]iite thus ail’orded, to write soothing and hr']>eful letters to the Shah, and ultimately 
to proceed in person to Conataiitinojde, for the douhle purpose of awakening the King’s 
Aiiibiisstidor to a sense of the eritieul state of iifl'airs in Persia, and of explaining the 
Hiioinidoiis position in which we were phieed in regard to that country, by the contlicting 
inti lests and the indepenilent engagements of tiie Hume and fiulnm Governments, in 
the '-pill!!'of isiii) the Shull nmsi hate received iniclligciiee of the e.xjieeted re.sult of 
Mn/iiNri K1 in's negoriiitiiius in Tiidiu. The Governor General had left the ijues- 
tien of p'otieling or siipporting Persia against Kussia for the exclusive eonsidcnition 
id Uow'jii','! Sln ei; iml is his .Vfujesty.s ministers had been now for lull two years de- 
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wrote, that “if Buonaparte in person carnc to T‘hcran, lie would 
bo debarred admission to the centre of tbo universi',” and, as 
tlio ink of tlic Malcolm Treaty was scarecly then dry, tliis was no 
very surprising trait of constancy, e ’cn for a IVrsian. liy de¬ 
grees, liowever, the jMinistcr’s coyness wore oil'. French agents 
wore admitted in ISUo to reside in IVrsia, and were even treated 
with distinction ; and ^^llen the ap})lication, addressed from 
Teheran direct to the GoYernim’ut (d' Imliain 1800, seeKi?ig fur 
Sii])port against Bussia, entirely failed—owirjg amongst c>th< r 
causes to Bir O. JJai low's strict adherence to the jninciple of 
non-ijiterveijtion—the star of France rose rarudlv in the ascen¬ 
dant. 

It Jtas Leon asserted, by one who might be supposed to be 


liboMitiiiK oil llio qiifsiioii, witlioiit vniliiriii" to come r\('n to nil njijimviiuiilc .solution, 
tlio Sloih c-oiil(l not, liclp ]v<,oir(]jiip lliis sliiflmj^ of ivsinnisilolity at tlii-I iisHim.imcijI 
troio till* only qiiarti’r wlicoca siilisliiMlixo iiiil (oiilil In* iittonlril. to tiio siiiiii'!,|iii 
ilowy, hili’iit omcirs, »!<< cijiiivaliMil to ii lictcMOiiinlioii to uvoid intio'friaiii r. In tin- (o''.t 
liitli'i'ncsii ol ilisii])piiintinctit li Itrih were ail(Iics',r(l to Nn|)ol('oii, lOul coiiliiteil to Aloiir. 
(•uticy, a t'ri-iH'li l>iiif'oman, wlio iiad icmiiiind at 'J'l-lioran ntlor (‘oloud ItimiiL-ii's 
(iccfiisf; ]>iit a.>, tins f'L-iitli'maii travullcil JoiMiivlv by tbe roiitf of lo Coostaiiiiiio 

])b', In; tiixl liaiilly ir.ulifd tin; latter pl.u’e wlii ii be was o\crtal.ci) l)y an Allll>i^^snll(ll• 
a|)poiiitf<l by I'liitcli All Sliali to jepair to tlio enmp (jf tlie lliiiiieror. 'I'liis wai tbe 
niUfiitnroii.s Alii/it He/n, wlio ai'terwiirJs coucIniliMl tiitMrenty of l''cnki‘.stciii; inid tlic 
iiistnielioiis iviili wliic.li he proceeded on ins mission were licxterouslj' coiiceiM'il and 
Hot nnskill'nlly executed. In tliesc instinetions, so far from np])eaiin{» ns a sup])liniit, 
tJie Shall adopted llie tone of an ei[iiai. No uiuliie np]irebeiision wns expressed of die 
power of lltissia. On the eontriiry slie was s])okon of as an imlat'onist of ordmiiry call- 
bic, “eqmdly an enemy of die Kin"s of Persia and I'hokm*, and whose ilestmelion ne 
‘ eoritnif'Iy bec.ime the duly of the two KiiiffS. France would attai k her from that 
‘ quarter; Per.sia from llii.s." 'I'lieii followed a ^'oldeii jull lor the Fiiqieror, “ If the 
‘ I'reiich have an mteiitiun of inviidm;^ Khorassau, the Kiiij' will appoml an army to 
‘ po down by /Ac rooil of Cabnl and Cnndahar.’' Uiit the Ambassador wustinis warneii 
‘ 111 eomhision,—“Jf the French require a station xir porlni die prrivinee ol Fars 
‘ lor their pnssn^'o to ITindiistan, do not eonseiit; hut say that, wlieii a respectable eou- 
‘ lldential person is eslnblisbed at the royal residence for the coiisuinunUion of friend- 
‘ sliip hetweeii the States, the proposal will he considered.” 

Nothin;' could have heeii more opportune for Napoleon than this eoinmnuii-n 
tioii: he li.id just fon;'ht the donbllnl battle of Kyhiii, and was easting about for 
new allies against the only power which had yet been able to arrest tlie mareh 
of Ids legions. A prehmmury treaty aeeordingly was formed without delay, and 
almost at Mirza Re/a’s dictation, and Monr. .Inubert was at once sent oil to 
Teheran to announce the terms agreed on, and to hold the Slmli firm to Ida 
new ollinnee. A few months .subsequently, wlien the convention of Til.sit had entire¬ 
ly altered the relations between Russia,France, anil Knglund,(jleiieiiil (jiirdanne was ac¬ 
credited to Persia with insirnelions very cssentinlly niodifieil from those i-'sncd lo the 
Agent who precciled him, and foi less satisfactory to tlie Shah. 'I’hc treuiy of Mirzn 
Reza, who aeeonipauied the General, was barely nolieed,or at any rale it was oidv so far 
admitted to be in force, ns it coiieerned the exrlusiou of the liiigli'']! from Persia, and 
th. hostile designs of the Fi’ciich against liritisli India. The nrmed opixisition to Rus¬ 
sia, wind; had been especially provided for in Afirza Reza’s draft, was rendereil impos¬ 
sible !»y the pence of Tilsit; and tlie Shah, being now connnitted to the new ulliunec, was 
fain to accept of mediation in its stead. 

Wo have been tliiis particular in describing the origin of the Freneh connexion with 
Persia, as all the historical notices we liave seen upon the subject are deficient cither in 
venieity or fullness; and as Sir.Iolin AleNeill even, who ought to have known iietler, 
has, in his l*ersian pamphlet, (Piogress <•[ Ltimsia in the Fast, pp. .'d)-l!!i), eonfoimded 
the diHeient missions m a inauiicr which fund.shes a graphic piclure but which b. 
correct neither in outline nor detail. 
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fiompetont to ^'ivc iin opinion on tlio question, tliHt the Governor 
Genernr.s rejeotiun of tliis apjjlicalion for assi.stnnc(j was a clear 
“casus feederis* hut, in the received langiuigo of history, tlie 
odium of hrokoii faith rests altogetlier witli the Shah ; and Sir 
Jolm McNeill, indeed, affords an apology, hut no defence, when 
he says, “ that Versia, losing all liope of support from her old 
‘ ally, had no alternative hut to throw herself into the anus o 
‘ hranee.” Upon wliichever ])arty, however, may u.’J llic res* 
])onsihility of those proceedings which led to llio " of 

Mir/a lle/ii, the return mission of Monsr. Jauhert, and the con 
elusion of a treaty hetwepn France and Persia at Feiikestein in 
1<S07,—no sooiu.r was it known that General Gardanne had heeii 
appointcil to Teheran, and that French olliccrs might he thus ex- 
])ected ere long to (»l)Lain a control over the military resf»urce.s 
of the country, than the aulliontios in Downing Street and 
Calcutta }ip])ear to liavo awoke almost simultaneously to a 
sense of danger. 

It is ciuTcntly believed that at the conferenec at Tilsit, the 
Fastcni question in its full extent was disoiissed betwi'eii 
Alexander and Napoleon, nuieh in tlio same spirit as the 'J’lir- 
kish (]UCstion had hecn previously treated hy Catherine and the 
Jhnperor .losejili. There were formidaldo impediments, it is 
true, to a partition of llie J^last between two sueli jiowers as 
France atid Russia, not the least of which must have been the 
(litTiculty of apportioning the rich jirizo to he acquired from 
Fhiglantl; hut it may fairly he presumed, that when Na])oleon 
destined the most able and distinguished of liis brothersf to 
fill the post of Ambassador at Teheran, he not only really 
entertained the idea of contesting, with more or less ncti\ity, 
British sii))romacy in India, hnt cxjiected the Km])or()r Alixan- 
der to aid in tlu^ design. It seemed therefore to he time, when 
Persia, sulky llirougli disapjioiiitment, tlirealem’d to j)laee hcr- 
S('lf a jiassive in.>tnunont in the hands of France, that the 
British Goveriinieiii, should bestir itself; hut supposing even 
this result to have hec'U as iinmineut as our fears led us to 
imagine, whether the means employed wore the host calculated 


• “ T.ottcr on Ihe prosen; f.tiitt* of Rviii'ili intrrests mi«I attuirs in Povsin, ISSS, by 
“ TlfliTnnl .lonn.s pti^t* <1. Kir H. Junes nhv.'iys nniintiiiiird the principle, 

tlint, as our ulliiini-e will) Per ua was olfpiisive ami (lefunsivo, tlie Russian u<‘ciipatioii 
(>i Miiii'n'lia, Karaluigli, was etpiivnlent to un ntlnok on our own dominions, and 
ii'ciuiri'd to In.* resented nrcoi’iliiiRly. It must be rcitieinbcrod, liowe\er, that the 
o(bMi-.ive and dofpuaive article of tlie Malcolm Treaty referred partienlnrly to the 
F'liuicb, and was so understood and iidniitti'd both by the English ami I’ersiau pleiii- 
]>oi('tiiiai les. Tlie validity moreover of the treaty in question was, us lias been before 
obseived. , pni to dispute. 

t Lu- ien ’'tioniquute. See “ Pr >i»rcss of Russia jn tlie East,” page Oc. 
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to avert the danger, is a distinct and much cop'rovertod ques¬ 
tion. 

Wo have said ndvi.scdly that Napoleon entertained the idea 
of contesting our sn 2 >roniacy in Indi: —such an idea indeed 
was a necessary element in his design of universal empire—hut 
we are far from intending to commit ourselves to the popular 
ojiiniou that we were, eitlicr then or at any future time, exposed 
to the actual danger of an armed Muropeau invasion. .Among 
flio visions wliicli the Kmperor displayed to Alexander at Tilsit, 
and for which he sacrificed so many substantial interests, wo 
have heard of one jiroposing the simultaneous march of a 
Ifrcneli and Russian army, which, combining in the plains of 
IVrsia, should operate against onr Indian frontier.'i^ ]t is fur¬ 
ther known, that Sebastiaiii endeavoured to obtain permission 
JVom the J’urte, that the Freneli troops destined for the expedi¬ 
tion should jiass hy Conslaiitino]tle, and we have little doubt 
that Gardanne’s prineijial instructions in his Persian Embassy 
referred to the same subject; but it is also notorious, that in 
sjiitc of Llivza Reza’s engagements, the lU’ojeet from the com¬ 
mencement found no favor with the JVrsian monarch, and that 
a very short exiiorienee of the Persian chiiracter and of the 
suite of the relations of the Court with Russia, sudiced to con¬ 
vince Gardanne, not only of the inq)ossibility of a tripartite 
alliance, but of the extreme didieiilty of persuading the fiihali 
to admit the presence in Persia of an auxiliary army of any 
Knro^K’un nation whatever. TJie utmost that the General could 
have achieved, if he had fnlfillcd Najioleon's promise of inducing 
llnssia to relinquish to the Shah all her recent acquisitions 
in Georgia, and if he had thus obtained a jdace, dominant and 
pennaneiit, in the Councils of Teheran, would have been the 
direction of a Persian exjiedition towards the Indus led hy 
European officers; and w’e may safely venture to predict what 
would have been the fate of such an army, when hrougliL after 
its toilsome march, face to face with the veterans of Deig and 
of Laswarric, who then guarded our north-westeru frontier. 

Such, however, was not light in which the Russo-French 
coalition was viewed at the time. An alarm, exaggerated hy tho 
vagueness of the danger, was suddenly called into existence, 
and measures of defence were taken, which, with the usual un- 

• Wc finil the jirojept thus desrribed in an oiHcial document of the jieriod, drawn 
lip at Vienna, and circulated “ by authority—“ Buonaparte saisit adroitenicntl'occa- 
bion de la puix de Tilsit pour engager Alexandre d’envoycr une annee le prin- 
temps prochain en Uerse, qui s’uuiroit uvec une armcerruri9iiise ipii devait passer par 
Constuiitiuople et I’Asie Miiicnre, et de la, traversaut la Pcrac, organiser les troupes 
que la Cour d'Ispahan deviiit doiincr pour sa part, et comineiieer qiidquc aetu 
hostile contre les possessions de la Compagnic* dcs Indes." 
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towartlncss of siulden impulses—an untowardness, indeed, that 
in regard to Persia seems to operate with a sort of fatality— 
almost brought the Home and Indian Governments into colli- 
fiion. The Pritish ministry, judging Persia, at war with Russia 
and courted by Prance, to come within the legitimate range of 
European diplomacy, appointed Sir Harford Jones, who had 
lately returned from 13agdad, to be Envoy Extraordinary from 
the Crown, and sent him out in October 1807, with a commis¬ 
sion Avhicli placed him in subordination to the Govcrnoi-Gcno^ 
ral, but with full powers to conclude a direct treaty between d'O 
Shah of Persia and the King of England : wliilc Lord Minto, 
either mistrustlid of the Agent, or deeming alfairs too critical 
to await liis tardy arrival by way of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and di.ssntisfied also with the interference of the Crown in 
arrangements, which had hitherto been under the exclusive di¬ 
rection of the Indian Government, and the expenses of which 
moreover required to be defrayed from the Indian Treasury, 
nominated his own officer, Prigadier General Malcolm, to tlie 
same duties that had been confided in London to Ilis Majes¬ 
ty’s Envoy. Wo will not follow the details of the unseemly 
contest that ensued, although an instructive lesson miglit he 
drawn from them. We must confine ourselves to results, 
and to the general questions of policy involved in them. 
General Malcolm, who was allowed the initiative in this singular 
diplomatic combat, had no sooner arrived in the Persian Gulf 
in May, 1808, than, agreeably to his instructions, he opened 
trenches against the French position at Teheran. Put Gardanne 
was then basking in the full sunshine of Court favor: ho had 
given something, promised much, and led the Shah to hope for 
more ; he was pleading earnestly to Russia for forbearance : his 
engineers were constructing fortifications: his officers were dis¬ 
ciplining the Persian troops: and, although the British Envoy 
resorted freely to bis old strategy of a golden influence, and 
fairly offered to buy tlio French out of Persia, he found it 
impossible to make any way. A discomfiture, so signal and so 
unexpected, seems to have obsou||pd the General’s judgment, 
us much as it shocked his vanity. W’diout considering the 
causes of bis failure, or duly weighing its probable effects, or 
even seizing upon an eligible remedy, ho indignantly quitted 
the shores of Persia, “ breathing reproach, defiance and in¬ 
vasion.” 

We doubt if General Malcolm was guilty of greater blunders 
in lus dealings with the Peishwain 1817-18, than he committed 
ill liis ..hordvo mi.ssion to Persia in 1808. Ft required no 
extraordinary penetration, one would lliiuk, to have perceived 
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that at the period in question money could pos''>''*s8 for Persia 
hut a secondary attraction. Self-preservation was her leading 
instinct; and whichever power, France or England, could offer 
her the best chance of protection against her gigantic adversary, 
Russia, must, of necessity, have had a preference in her Councils. 
Undoubtedly the “ auri sacra fames” was the prevailing vf^e of 
Futtch Ali Shah’s character, and he had been taught, moreover, 
to make the jealousy of the European powers subservient to 
tl*o gratification of his avarice; but what to him was “ all the 
wealth of Ind,” if at the same time a Russian army occupied 
his capital ? As the overtures made by Persia to Napoleon 
%vere mainly owing to the unwillingness or inability of the 
Governor General of India to adopt any measures for placing 
a check upon Russian aggression, so did Gardanne maintain 
his ground .against English gold by persuading the Shah, that 
in French mediation lay his only safeguard against absorption 
by his northern neighbour. 

The more extended also the view that may be taken of the 
Persian question, the less favorable will be the light in which 
General Malcolm’s proceedings must np]>car If it be admitted 
(and there can bo few dissentients, wo think, at the present day), 
that a tripartite alliance ht'tweeu Russia, France, and Persia, for 
purposes hostile to British India, was beyond, and that the 
march of a Russo-French army to the Indus, in defiance of 
I’ersia, or without her assistance, was barely within, the range 
of possibility, the alarm excited by Gardaniie’s establishment 
at Teheran must appear quite extravagant. Tons it seems, that 
if the French had really strengthened Persia against further 
encroachment on the part of Russia, either by treaty, or by 
placing her in an improved state of military defence, they would 
liavo rendered us a service of far more real consequence to our 
Indian Empire, than any dangers arising from their own hosti¬ 
lity or intrigues : while, if they failed in that object, which had 
alone given, and could alone give them consideration at the 
Court of the Shah, they were powerless to injure us. But if 
the rejection by Persia of the British alliance is thus shown 
under the circumstances to have been not only natural but 
necessary, and if the consequences of that rejection are also 
shown to have been altogether misunderstood, what are we to 
say to General Malcolm’s proposed remedy of invasion ? It 
is affirmed we know of 

A spaniel, a frife and a walnut tree,” 

“ The more you beat them, the belter they be 

but really we never remember (except perhaps at Navariuo) 
to have heard the proverb applied to international friend- 
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sliips. To luivo expected to regain the lost afTeetions of the 
Shah by force of uriris seems to us to have been very like 
fatuity. To luive actually carried that design into execution 
ivouki have been of positive injury to our ulterior interests. If, 
indeed. General Malcolm had landed a British force on tlic 
shorifll of the Gulf, and had succeeded, by a diversion in tin? 
south of Persia, in driving the French from Telieran, he would 
have aggravated, instead of alleviating, the only r-. ..1 danger that 
ihreatcnod us. That danger was, as it over had been, and ever 
■will be, the gradual extension of the lliissian ]iowcr amt *ho 
llussian territory, and it would have been augmented precise!) 
in the same ])roportiou as Persia was weakened or divided. 

The proverbial “ Ikbal,” however, of the Honorable Com])fmy 
at this time stood us in good slcad. Sir Harford Joue.s, who 
liad been imj)atiently watching the progress of Gonoral Mai 
cohn’s iicgociations, no sooner learnt their unfortunate and 
even dangerous issue, than he stcp[)ed forward with too nnich 
perhaps of ostentation, but with undeniable boldness and addn'ss, 
“ to throw the /I'igis of tlic British Crown over the imperilled 
‘ destinies of India." Without ciUcring on the vexed question, 
whether the affairs of I’er-sia carnc properly and naturally under 
the political jurisdiction of Great Britain or of India, wc 
may observe that, as Sir Harford had been placed hy llio 
letter ol his commission in subordination to the Gover¬ 
nor-General of India., and as nil arrangements to which ho 
might pledge the Government that ho immediately rcpre.scnted, 
must have depended for their execution on the same aulhority, 
it evidently required strong and exceptional circumstances to 
justify his pursuing in any degree an independent course of 
action. His jirocccdiiigs however were not merely independent, 
—they were in direct antagonism to the declared policy of his 
predecessor, wliich had already received Iiord Minto’s approval; 
and wc sus])ect therefore that success, oven in the general object 
of his mission, wo.j’d not have carried him scatheless through 
his perilous adventure, had not the situation appeared to those 
who were ultimately called on to deuide upon his conduct to 
have been otherwise desperate. 

Wo will now gi\o a brief sketch of Ids really remarkable 
career. Arriving at Bushire in October 180H, he found that 
General Gardannc had overplayed ids game, and that a reac¬ 
tionary” tendency was setting in against the Jfrench. The idea 
therefore occurred to him to propose England, instead of France, 
as the power which should protect Persia against the great 
Northern licviatlmn, and time and circumstances both favoured 
the substitution ; for as the French, in their early efforts to 
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undermine liritisli influence nt Tel)cran, lincl been careful to 
instil into tlic minds of the tSinib's ministers, inat the enemy 
of lliissia could be tlje only nnturnl ally of l‘ort'a, and as by 
force of iteration this doctihie bad now come to bo received 
almost as a maxim of international policy ; so when Sir Har¬ 
ford revived the arfjfiimcnt, (“ las cst et ab hosto docori”) lie 
obtained a ready—almost an anxious—bearing; and when bo 
further urged its practical application, he had the satisfaction of 
(Tnding that not only did the ])rccept recoil upon the French, 
but that the recoil was doubled in ellect by experience having 
]>roved in the interim the folly of trusting to the feeble jiowers 
of mediation and good offices in dealing with such an enemy as 
ibe inexorable C/air. So eflective indeed was tlio coup,” that 
little more remained for dijdomatic liandling, and Ibat little was 
aocomjilisbed by tlie Envoy’s iiersonal friendship with tlio For- 
siaii ministers, and by the “ prestige’' wbicli lie enjoyed as the 
direct representative of tlie British King, lie advanced in a 
sort of ovation to the cajiital, General Ganlaniio retiring on his 
approach, and MoiiHiour .Jouaniiin, tlie Secretary, who still clung 
with a Icecli-likc tenacity to the court, being fairly eclipsed by 
tlie rising luminary. A “ pourparler” then ensued, not less re¬ 
markable for its brevity than for the importance of the matters 
discussed; and iti March 1800, was concluded the rreliiiiiuary 
I'roaty, which, in spite of much Procrustean manipulatiou sus¬ 
tained during an interval of forty years, continues in force to 
the present day as the basis of our Persian alliance. 

With the tone and spirit of this treaty little fault Las been 
over found, but its particular engagements, distasteful in many 
quarters nt the time of their conclusion, have provoked criticism 
ever since. Approbation could never liavo been withheld when 
the tcuipcrato language of a treaty, which secured the full ad¬ 
vantages at which it aimed without a single ofleiisivc, or oven 
invidious, nllusioii to a foreign power, was compared oiiher willi 
those requisitions of 1801, that wo have already blazoned iij 
their true Cliineso colors, or with certain subsequent stiiDulations 
of Mr, Elpliinstone’s at Cabul, still more prejiosterous in 
founding on a preamble absolutely fictitious but in spite of 

• In the Snl article of Sir 11. Jones’s treaty, it was expressly proTided that 
“ from the date of the prellmiimry articles (March 12th, 1809) e\ery treaty or agree 
* nicut which the King of Persia might have made with any one of the powers of 
Europe became null and void, iiiul that be would not permit any European force 
whatever to pass through Persia either towards India, or towards the ports of 
that country.’’—Yet three moiitlis subsequently (June 17th, 1809) 31 r. Elpliinstone 
,K\imcd that “ the French .ind Persians have entered into a confederacy against 
the stale of Cabul*” and then went on to engage, that “ if the French .ind Per 
sians, in pursuance of their confederation; should advanee towards the King of 
Uabui's coontry in a iiostile manner,” such and such measures should have cHect. 
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the contrast tliii.s j)rcscntcd—in spite of the testimony afforded 
by it to the favorable character of Sir Harford Jones’s general 
diplomacy—when the expulsion of the French from Persia has 
come to be weighed against the heavy liability of a permanent 
subsidy, and the inconvonienee of being committed indefinitely 
to a state of quasi-hostility with Russia, a question has arisen 
whether the British Envoy did not over-estimate the value of the 
Shah’s alliance,—whether in fact he did not mak'^ us “ pay too 
dear for our whistle." • 

Having already recorded our opinions on the real uatu.j and 
tendency of the French connexion with Persia, we may leave our 
sentiments to be inferred on the particular question of the 
penalty thus gratuitously incurred for its disruption; but it is 
important to observe that a verdict, however unfavorable on the 
score of expediency, docs not by any means reflect on Sir II. 
Jones’s individual judgment or discretion. That Gardannc 
should be expelled from Persia was a settled thing before hand, 
and the agents employed in the transaction had merely there¬ 
fore to decide whether the end in view was to bo attained by 
force of arms or by persuasion. If by persuasion, it was indis¬ 
pensable to find some means of supporting Persia against 
Russia; and really under the circumstances wo doubt whether 
any could have been devised less onerous to England, or more 
likely, on a priraa facie” view of the case, to advantage the 
Shah, and to contribute to our own strength, than those which 
imposed upon the ludian Government the obligation of furnish¬ 
ing a subsidy, with arms, ammunition, ofScers, and artificers, to 
bo employed against the common enemy. The best reply 
indeed to the charges which have been brought against Sir Har¬ 
ford Jones—that “ ho ignominiously purchased the protection of 
‘ Persia for England;’’ that, “ he saddled the Indian Government 
* with a useless and extravagant debt, &c.,’’—* is to be found 
in the fact that Lord Minto, who regarded his personal pro¬ 
ceedings as actually mutinous, who by anticipation repudiated 

* See Taylor’s History of British India, p. 227. Sii Harford Jones has been 
mercilessly treated by the majority of writers upon Indian History. A certain 
doctrine, which he had not only the merit to discover, but the boldness to avow, and 
the sense to act upon—namely, that the Governor General was incompetent to con¬ 
duct political relations on a footing of equality at the court of an independent 
monarch already closely connected with the two chief powers of continental Europe 
—appeared so monstrous and unintelligible to Indian Officials, that unworthy mo¬ 
tives were sought fur to account for its proposition: personal vanity and private 
pique were currently imputed to Sir Harford at the time (we believe unjustly) 
as having mainly influenced his conduct, and Lord Minto penned some of his most 
elaborate despatches to prove^ the injury and inconvenience which would accrue to 
the national interests from conniving at a crime of lise-majesti against the Governors 
of India. W c could have afforded to laugh at His Lordship’s sensibility, had it not 
cost us, .a Qcueral Malcolm’s supplementary mission, a useless outlay of between 
fifteen and twenty lakhs of rupees. 
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his possible ucgociations with the Shah, disavowed his diplo¬ 
matic character, and ordered him summarily tu leave the coun¬ 
try, who went the length even of dishonoring the bills drawn 
by him on the public service—still did not hesitate, when fur¬ 
nished with a draft of the treaty, and while yet in ignorance 
of the feelings of the Homo authorities, to accept all the pecu¬ 
niary and military engagements which had been contracted in 
the name of His Britannic Majesty, with the sole proviso that 
Iheir execution should bo entrusted to an officer honored with 
His Lordship’s confidence, and jircpared to uphold the dignity 
of the Indian Government. 

It is needless to pursue this subject further. Sir Harford’s 
importance on the page of Persian political history expires with 
his treaty. His singular personal fate,—the condemned and 
liersccuted of Calcutta, the approved and honored of Windsor— 
may be of interest to our Indian annals, in exemplifying one of 
the anomalies which impede the working of our Emj)ire in the 
East; but it is otherwise devoid of consequence. Let it suffice 
that the preliminary treaty was conveyed to England by the 
author of “Haji Baba,” accompanied by the Persian Ambassa¬ 
dor, broadly drawn, we can hardly say caricatured, in that inimi- 
tc'ible story ; that it was duly ratified and exchanged, and that it 
came into operation with all convenient despatch. We must pass 
over with equal rapidity General Mslcolm’s resumption of his 
functions in 1810 ; for however rich in scientific results may 
have been the labors of the General and his suite,* and however 
willingly we may concede to such results a value sui)erior to the 
most brilliant diplomatic services, we arc fain to confess that, as 
far as regards the question of our political relations with Persia, 
we have failed to discover a single vestige of effect, proceeding 
from so expensive and well appointed a Mission. A liniitcfl 
supply of military stores, fn fulfilment of Sir Harford Jones’s 
promise, and the transfer of a few officers who accompanied the 
Escort, to the service of the Heir Apparent, then sedulously occu¬ 
pied with the formation of a regular Army, give a certain “eclat" 
to the General’s visit, and furnished a not ungraceful epilogue 
to the previous drama; but we cannot persuade ourselves to 
believe that Lord Minto’s object in sending the Mission to Per¬ 
sia was in any way realized. This object, which was nothing less 
than “ to restore and secure the injured credit and insulted dignity 

• It must be remembered that to this Mission we are indebted for “ Potlinger's 
Travels in Bcliichistan for the journals of Grant and Christie; for Macdonald Kin- 
iiier's “Geographicol Memoirs;” for the “ Sketrhes of Persia;’’ and for Sir John 
Midcolm's elaborate History,—a scries of works, which not only filled up nn important 
blank in onr knowledge of the East, but which materially helped to fix the literary cha 
rocter of the Indian services. 
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of tlio Indian Government,"* (or, in other words, to teach the 
Shah, that, in all matters which regarded the I’ersian connexion, 
tlie (jlovernor General was the equal of the King of England) we- 
ruiisider to have been mallior practicable, nor desirable. We be¬ 
lieve indeed, that if the Shah had been really mystified by General 
Maloohn's ])retensionH, and if he had been thus again led to con¬ 
found colonial and imperial responsibility, a confusion, which in¬ 
volved a positive error in political ethics, and which u.'s constantly 
liable to bring on embarrassments of the gravest cbaracter,* 
would have required, sooner or later, to have been set right by 
an exj)lanation still more (lis[)araging to the Indian Government. 
Fortunately the unambiguous language and the consistent mea¬ 
sures ado[ited by His Majesty’s IVlinistcrs left no room for mis¬ 
apprehension. While General Malcolm’s mission was ignored, 
or at best regarded as a mere complimentary pageant, Sir 
Harford .lones, after the ratification of his Treaty, was confirmed 
ill the post of llosidcnt Minister at Teheran ; and on his volun¬ 
tary retirement in I<S11, an officer of oven higher rank—of the 
highest rank in fact in the diplomatic service—was a second lime 
accredited from the Court of Saint James’s to watch over our 
interests in Tersia. 

At this point of our narrative it is important that wo should 
understand what those interests really wci’o, and how we were dis¬ 
posed to view them. Hitherto we have seen onr I’ersian relations 
based on two principal objects, the establishment of a counterpoise 
to the power of tlie AU’ghans, and the neutralization of French 
ambition, both the one and the other of these objects reforiing 
immediately to the defence of India. The Russian element has 
hardly entered into the question. Although in fact we knew tliat, 
ns early as 1791, the invasion of India by a Russian Army march¬ 
ing from Orenburg upon Bokhara and Cabul had been planned 
by Monsr. de St. Genie, and had actually occupied the attention 
of Oatlierino ; although wo were acqnainto<l with various memoirs 
(mnong which may be noticed those of Monsr. Brutet and Monsr. 
Pavilion, French emigrants of Petersburg and Moscow, and espe¬ 
cially a really clever “ brochure,” drawn up by Lo Marquis 
Bcaupoil St. Aiilaire, Private Secretary tc the Hospodar Ispilan- 
thi,) which had been addressed to Alexander about the period of 
the peace of Tilsit, ami which foreshadowed much of tliut policy 
that lias since been practically carried out in Central Asia, wc do 


* This is iinotcd from Lord ^fiiUo's despatch to Goiicral Malcolm of October 3(jth, 
jKiv.l-a dosputi'li, of wliieli the stronp expressions and iiiu‘iiin|iromisiiif; tone could 
hiirdl) have hci-n exceeded by Lord I'lllcrihorongh in the ]>lciiiUido of his indi'pcnd- 
encc. Sir Harlord Jones's nppoinlinent fi'niii the Crown is termed iiolhiug less lliaii 
a soleci.mt in tlie ayaiem of diplomatic delegation.” 


k. 
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not seem up to the period of Sir IJarford Jonr ' j treaty to have 
had any clear conception of danger from the vicinage of Jliisaia, 
or any strong desire to keep her’at a distance. We had looked 
on the war in Georgia as a mere local ('erangenient; and the ques¬ 
tion of supporting J*ersia in that war had been debated and 
recommended on the exclusive ground of the superior influence 
wo should thereby secure ourselves at tlie Court of the Shah. 
There was a disposition at the outset to estimate Sir Harford 
Jones’s engagements by the same factitious standard of value, 
rather than in reference to their possible efficacy in resisting 
Russian encroachment. It was not indeed tintil our officers at 
the head of the Persian battalions were actually brought into 
contact with Russian commanders in the field, that we began to 
notice the formidable power that was growing up in our 
neighbourhood, and to speculate on its further development. A 
cursory survey exhibited to us upon one side the appearance of 
immense military strength, the lusty energy of awakened civiliza¬ 
tion, and a certain consistency of movement, which seemed to point 
to geographical extension as a necessary law of existence. On 
the other wo biOicld, or we thought that wo beheld, a nation in 
the last stage of decrepitude, subject to convulsive throes 
which gave for the moment an unnatural vigour, but bereft 
of moral confidence, and verging on that state wliicli precedes 
dissolution. TJiat Russia had been formerly desirous of 
obtaining a position in Central Asia, wJiicIi would have 
brought licr into inconvenient ju’oxiniity willi India, was 
attested by her expedition against Khiva in 1717 ; by her occu¬ 
pation of Ghilan in 17U1, and again in 1790 ; and by her attempt¬ 
ed settlement at Asterabad in J781. That she was still bent on 
the same objejet—substituting however, for isolated conquest, the 
surer process of gradual territorial absorption—was inferred from 
the pertinacity with which she had now for twelve years prose¬ 
cuted a war with Persia, that could not bf possibility secure for 
lier any immediate advantage, at all commensurate with its ex¬ 
pense. Such being her power, and sncli being lier purpojjc, it wa.s 
judged that unless wc inlerposed to check lier ])rogrcss, many 
years could not elapse before, in the nntiirnl course of event.s, 
Russian troops would garrison cities in Kliorassan, within 700 or 
800 miles of the Indus; and this prospect, once opened to 
our view, was sufficient to arrest and fix our attention. The 
probable consequences of such a dislocation of the map of 
Asia were diflcrently contemplated by men of different 
temperaments. Visions of invasion floated before the eyes of 
the excitable; while practical statesmen were content to wiugh 
the amount of disturbing influence, which the neighbourhood 
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of a new mass miglit bo oxiiocted to exercise on the still oscil¬ 
lating bodies of the Indian system. This problem was un¬ 
doubtedly a dilficult one to solve, for it depended altogether 
upon unknown qtiantitics; but it nevertheless furnished the 
data upon which tlie expediency was admitted, and the amount 
w'as calculated, of the subsidy to be supplied to the Shah. The 
integrity of Persia was declared to be worth just so much to 
us, as it would cost us to counteract the disturbing influence^ 
of Russia, if impinging on our frontier; and from ten to fifteen 
lakhs of Rupees of annual outlay being considered a moderate 
estimate for tlie expenses which a mere state of preparation 
would entail on us, it was determined to apply something 
like that amount to the formation and support of a Persian 
army. It must be seen however that in thus reducing to a 
tangible form the value of our interests in Persia, and in pro¬ 
ceeding to realize that value, there was a begging of the question 
upon two points. We jumi)cd, in the first instance, to a con¬ 
clusion of the imminency of a Russian occupation of Persia, 
and wo arbitrarily assumed in the second that certain means 
would jiroducc certain ends ; that is, that the integrity of the 
country miglit be preserved through the instrumentality of a 
native army. It is now tolerably certain that we were wrong 
both in the one assunqition and in the other. It can be proved, 
wo think, that whatever benefit Persia may have derived, as 
fiir as regards the centralization of the power of her monarch, 
from the introduction into her armies of European discipline, 
she has been, as a substantive power, progressively weakened 
by the change, and rendered less capable of sustaining a pres¬ 
sure from without; and it follows therefore that if she had been 
in danger of absorption by Russia under the old system, she 
must long ore this have ceased to exist under the new. 

It would detain us too long to explain in detail the seeming 
paradox of discipline'^nngendcring weakness. If it be remem¬ 
bered, however, that when the system is affected with chronic 
jiaralysis, the attempt is vain to restore any particular member 
to a healthy action, it will be understood that to a nation 
devoid of organization in every other department of Govern¬ 
ment, a regular army was impossible. It thus happened that, 
notwithstanding the admirable material for soldiery which were 
offered by the hardy peasantry of Azerbijan and the still 
hardier mountaineers of Kermanshah—notwithstanding the ap¬ 
titude of the officers to receive instruction—notwithstanding 
that a due portion of physical courage appertained generally 
to the men—the disciplined forces of Persia, considered as an 
army, and f-.r the purpose of national defence, were from the 
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epoch of their first creation contemptible. Beyond drill and 
exorcise, they never had any thing in common ^\lth the roguhir 
armies of Europe and India. S}stein Avas entirely wanting, 
whether in regard to pay, clothing, f.'od, carriage, equipage, 
commissariat, promotion, or command ; and under a lath-and- 
plastor Government like that of i’ersia, such must have been 
inevitably tlic case. At the same time, liowevor, a false con¬ 
fidence arose of a most exaggerated and dangerous character ; 
flic rcsonrecs of the country were lavislicd on the army to an 
extent which grievously impoverished it at the time, and which 
has brought about at the present day a state of afiairs that, 
in any other quarter of the world, would he tcrnio.l a national 
haukniptcy ; above all, the tribes,—the chivalry of the Empire, 
the forces with which Nadir over-ran the East from Bagdad 
to Delhi, and which, ever yielding but ever ]>rescnt, surrounded, 
under Aga !Mahonnncd Khan, the lliissian armies with a desert 
—w'ere destroyed. Truly then may it he said that in present¬ 
ing Persia with the boon of a so-callcd regular army, in order 
to reclaim her from her unlawful loves with Erunce, we clothed 
her ill the robe of Nessus. 

Although it is thus certain that Persia was not saved from 
the grasp of iiussia by any additional strength tliat w’c im¬ 
parted to her, and that in supidyiug her, accordingly, with a 
subsidy, our treasures were unprolitably wasted, it is not to bo 
supj)Osed that w’c were under a delusion, either in judging of 
her feebleness as a nation, or in assuming an aggressive ten¬ 
dency as an inherent element in her antagonist s iiohcy. Our 
error lay in-giving an undue extension to the ojicration of that 
tendency—in over-estimating, in fact, iho offensive j<ower of 
Kussia. We were wrong in including tlie East and \Yest in 
tlie same category ; in believing that J’ersia might bo annexed 
with tlie same facility as Ooiirland and Einland—that she could 
ho suddenly dismembered and occupied like Poland, or eajoli-d 
out of her indepondenoc like the Crimea—that bho might he 
over-run like Bessarabia, or even subdued like Georgia. 

At that time, it is true, the opportunity had not occurred for 
verifying to its full extent a certain rcmaikahle analogy between 
the natural and moral laws of the Russian Empire—an nna“ 
logy which has been casually touclied upon in the saying that 
“ iier slope is to the East,” but which will admit of still liappier 
and more forcible illustration; for it may be added with equal 
truth that, as her rivers torrents at the fountain-head slacken 
in their onward course, until at length they roll lazily through 
endless steppes, and stagnate in the Caspian marshes, so do her 
means and forces, altbougU tending naturally to the East, 
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Ixjconic attenimled at llic extremities of tlio Knipire till thcjr 
effeets arc barely sensible. 

We bad not then seen the striking spectacle of a few isolated 
mountain bands (powerful because remote) setting for a long 
series of years her battalions at defiance, nor had we beheld 
an array of veteran soldiers, like that conducted by Petrowski 
against Khiva in 1810, annihilated by the mere passive resis¬ 
tance of a distant enemy; but still from the slow progress and 
inadequate results of the Persian war—the conquest.^ of llussm 
upon this side the Caucasus in 181;}, after Pvelve years of "uin- 
torrupted hostility, being actually of less extent than those 
achieved by Zubolf in the brief but brilliant campaign of 1700 
—wo might have faiily suspected cither her earnestness, or 
Jier ability. To have anticipated, at any rate, for Persia the 
catastrophe of a sudden extinction, was to violate all j)robability. 
J’o have Hup])osod her even in such danger as to justify any 
considerable outlay in her defence was to show that we followed 
the impulse of our fears, rather than the limited, though ])or- 
haps sullieient, lights of our experience. We now resume the 
thread of our narrative. 

Sir (loro Ouselev, who reached Teheran as Ambassador 
Extraordinary from tlioKingof Englatnhin the summer of 1811, 
found Persia still engaged in hostilities with Kussia. 1’hc 
fdfieers supplied from India, Christie, Tiindsay, and llieir gal¬ 
lant eoiurades, liad already under great disadvantages Ibrnied 
the nucleus of a regular army, which on more tiian one occasion 
had beaten the Ihissiuns in action : hut tlicse bucecsses were 
transient and illusory. The Persians owed more to tlio luke¬ 
warmness (if not the misconduct) of their enemies, than to 
their own prowess. In 18I;i the reconciliation of Kngland and 
Russia, which followed on Napoleon’s riqiturc with the Czar, 
necessitated the withdrawal of tlio Pritish ollicers from the baltlo 
field, and the inferiority of tlio Persian troojis became at once 
apparent. It was evident, that to give the experiment of 
discipline a fair uhanco of success, a rea])ilc from war w'as 
indisiionsable; and as Russia had occasion for her full resources 
and undivided attention to shako oil' the gigantic foe with 
whom she was now grapjiling in the death-struggle, the good 
offices of England, which had been promised to Persia in the 
preliminary treaty, in the event of our making peace with her 
antagonist, were accordingly exerted with such clfoct, that in 
October, 1818, the Treaty of Gulistan was at length signed bc- 
Iwcen the belligerents. 'Tliis treaty was no doubt sufficiently 
humilialiug to 1‘ersia. All the accpiisitions of Russia, south of 
tbf' Uauea-ius, were confirmed to her. It was further lu’ovided, 
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in tlic s.imo jt'.nloiis spirit dictated llic .secret article of 

fli(! Iivaty of Uiikiar Skelc.ssi rcg.-irdiii" the closing of the 
I)ar(Luu.’llcs against nations at war with llussia—and pcrh.ap.s 
also ^^i^ll a- view of especially alarming fhiglnnd (for really ns 
far u.s Persia was concerned, a power w lio.se maritime inajititudc 
was ])roverbial, the condition was not merely supertluoiis, but 
absurd)—that “ no sliijis of war, cxcejit Uiissian, should be al¬ 
lowed on the Caspian Hen.” A want of procisenc.ss also, citlicr 
cnlpahle or wilful, in iJio deimircatimi of the frontier at a most 
ini})ortaiit point, left Russia at liberty, whenever it iniglil 
suit her convonieneo, to force on a ivncwal of hostilities by 
occnjtying tlio disputol territory. We believe, indeed, tliat the 
]»eaec of l!^13 was regarded neither by the one party nor the other 
in any other light than as an arinislicc. Russia had no idea of 
uceejiting permanently any frontier short of the Aras (Arnxes); 
hut she w'as unable at the nioniont to push her comjncsts. Persia 
was equally insincere in alloeting to liave abandoned Ivarahngh ; 
hut shcreipiircd an interval of repose to recruit her energies, and 
above all to improve her discipline, and gain some knowledge of 
J'hiropoan tactics. 

Simultaneously with the convention of Gulistan, or imme- 
diatlely following it. Sir Gore Oiiselcy concluded with Persia, on 
the basis of Sir llarford Jones’s preliminary arrangements, the 
dennitivo treaty which ho liad been esjiecially appointed to 
ncgocialc ; and shortly afterwards he returned with it to hhig- 
land, leaving his Secretary, ]\rr. Morior, iu charge of the Mis¬ 
sion. This treaty, however, was iHjt aecc2>tcd in its original 
form. 'I’ho Mritish ]\Iinistry, with the honest and honourable 
intention of doing the very best for Persia of which liur situa¬ 
tion \vould admit, resolved on more lil)oral terms of subsidy 
thtin those wdiicli the Shali’s Government had already thankfully 
accepted ; and accordingly, a special Commissioner, Mr, Henry 
Ellis, was sent out in 1814 to modify Sir Gore Ouscle) ’ssti])iila- 
tions. 


It is unnecessary that wo should examine in detail, and 
ihroughout its cloven articles, the treaty of Teheran, which was 
concluded by Messrs. Morier and Ellis, November 25th, 
1814. A brief notice of its more prominent features will suffice 
for our ])iirposc, and is all, moreover, of which our space admits. 
In many points of view it was undoubtedly faulty to have 
BuImposed that Persia could interfere to in’cvent, or even to- 
check, the movements of a Russian army marching upon India 
by the route of Khiva, or Bokhara, or Kokau; and to have jiro- 
vided accordingly, betrayed an inexcusable ignorance of political 
geography. J’hcrc was an equal impropriety in engaging 
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lliat ilic limits of the two states of llussia and Persia should 
‘ he determinod according to the admission of Great Britain, 
‘ Persia, and Russiafor, if considerations of the public weal, 
jjatent and emergent, ho alone held to justify under any cir- 
eumstances the intrusion of mediatory offices, and if an engage- 
jiicnt to jn’offer such offices ho thus rarely inserted in treaties 
hctwccii States,—to ])ledge a third party to accept of them does 
Bceni the very aenn'j of diplomatic hardihood. Wo will say 
nothing, for the nioinciit, of the subsidy itself; hut the Till 
article, which stipulated for the payment of the money j*' as 
early instalments as might ho convenient, “ siure it was the 
custom in Persia to pay the troops six months in advance^' 
might really he very well taken for a hurlesqiie. The obligation, 
again, which wo contracted in the Uth article, to abstain from 
interference in the event of a possible contest between the 
IVrsians and Afghans, is hardly intelligible. Such a jiroposal 
could not have proceeded from Groat Britain; and, if proceeding 
from Persia, it indicated that desire of territorial extension which 
was more fully developed in the sequel, and which, when deve¬ 
loped, com[)ellcd us upon general grounds to repudiate the 
treaty altogether.-*- Lastly, the extradition of refugees, which 
wo also blindly conceded, was a moat humiliating, (and under 
the circumstances a most gratuitous) engagement;—an engage¬ 
ment, indeed, so reimgnant to Eastern ideas of honour and hospi¬ 
tality, that, although the occasion has frequently arisen for bring¬ 
ing it into operation, wc believe that means have been sought 
niuL found in every instance, if not for rejecting the terms 
entered in the bond, at any rate for modifying their rigour, and 
thus saving our credit on one side to expose it on another. 

The essential points of the treaty in regard to Persia 
were the angmeutation of the amount of the subsidy, and the 
definition of the conditions under which the liability of its 
payment was imposed on us. The annual amount was raised 
from 100,000 to 2*'0,000 Tomans (or from about 12 to 15 lakhs 
of Rupees) ; and, in explanation of that article of the preliminary 
treaty, which merely declared I’ersia to bo entitled to our assis¬ 
tance in the event of any European force: invading the territories 
of His Majesty the Shah, our exemption from the pecuniary liabili¬ 
ty was specifically limited to the possible case “ of the war with 
such Eurojiean nation being produced by an aggression on the 
‘ part of Persia.” 

Undoubtedly, however, the most important feature of the 
treaty in question was the principle which it involved, that 


* Soo Loril Ptilmerstoii’s ilfisi)al(‘li lo Mr. M<*Neill, tliiteil July 27lli, 1838. Corres- 
Itoiuli iioe to tlif affairs of Tcrsiti aucl Aflglimiiatan, I’. 8y. 
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Great Britain had a right to consider any sjiontnncous act of 
Bnssian aggression upon Persia, as a demonsti.ition against 
India. That we should really have propounded so iinjmrtant, 
and at the same time so (piestionable, a doctrine may well excite 
surprise; yet tlic Otli article will admit, wo think, of no other 
construction ; for by that article it was jirovided, that altliough 
Great Britain might be at peace with Kussia, if Persia were 
attacked by the latter power, and if our good olFices failed in 
bringing about an arrangement of difreronecs, then we would 
continue to pay llic subsidy to siip])ort the army of tiie Bhaii, or, 
if it were preferred, wc would sentl a force from India to assist 
in re))clling the enera)%—neither tlm one nor the other of these 
engagements being compatible with the duties of a neutral State, 
nor indeed adiniuiiig of justification, according to the Law of 
Nations, on any other grounds than those of self-def(mci% wJiieh 
grounds of course must have pre-supposed the fact of an attack 
on Persia being an indirect attack upon India. We were in 
fact by the Gth article of the treaty pledged to a ])ossiblo war 
vith liussia in defence of I’ersia, and, what is of more conse- 
quonee, the pledge* remains registered against us to the present 
day; for when wc compounded in 1828 for tlio expunging of 
certain articles from the treaty of Teheran, by some inexplica¬ 
ble oversight the Gth article was not iiieliuled in the obnoxious 
category ; and it still thcroforo must bo considered in force, as far 
as regards the prinei]'lo involved in it, and as far as its integrity 
may be unalfected by our release from the otlicr engagements. 

i’or a considerahlo period, subsequent to the treaty of Teheran, 
our relations with Persia underwent no material change. We were 
pursuing two objects: one was the improvement of the military 
resources of tlie country, to which end we supplied arms, founded 
a laboratory and arsenal, and furuislicd ofUcers for the drill and 
discipline of the army ; the other was the creation and retention 
of SLioli a commanding influence at Court, ns should not only 
guarantee us against the possible intrigues or enmity of a foreign 
power, but should enable us in some degree to sway the councils 
of the State. In the former path, our success was hardly cqtlal to 
our hopes, or even to our expectations. Our officers, it is true, 
displayed a most creditable zeal, and no little address in contend¬ 
ing with the difficulties of their position : and, moreover, the 
Prince Royal, under whose immediate orders they were acting, 
seconded their efforts,—not exactly with the same ardour which 
had inspired him, so long as a regular army added to its sub¬ 
stantial advantages the irresistible charm of novelty, but still with 
sufficient steadiness to have ensured the fashioning, according to 
the end in view, of any less intractable materials; yet it cannot 
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1)0 (loniorl, that when Persia again came into collision with Lliissia 
in i-Syn, Jiormeans and power as a inilitfiry nation were positive¬ 
ly inferior to those which she possessed at the close of her for¬ 
mer struggle. During this long interval of thirteen years, she 
was continually losing ground in tliat quarter where her real 
strengtli lay, while slic advanced in a direction where ])rogrcss 
was oN'liaiistive, as well as useless. If, however, in the words of 
Persia’s most inij)artial historian, “ the attempt to introduce an 
‘ etlbctive diseijiliiin, and to organise a regidar force on j'h.Topean 
' ])rinciplos was a signal f.iilnrc and if, in one branch ot our 
policy, wo were thus doomed to chow tlie cud of disa])poiritinont, 
in our other ohject at any rate wo were more than successful. No¬ 
thing could have been more .satisfactory or more Jionourahloto the 
parties concerned, than the conduct at tliis i)t'riod of our relations 
with the Court of iJ’elierau.t Htill more commendable also was 
the chiiraotcr of those general measures, by which wo conquered 
prejudice, disarmed jeidousy, and finally gained a complete as¬ 
cendency ill the public estimation of the nation. To the care, 
indeed, with wliieh, after the rcliremeiit of IMr. Moricr, Sir Henry 
Willock, ably assisted by Sir J. iMcNcill, then a young officer on 
tlie Ponihay Medical Kstablisliment, conciliated popular ojiinion, 
rather than to the wayward prodigality of INIalcolm, or the lawyer- 
like dexterity of Jones, must bo attributed the impressions, 
whieli, surviving all party questions—surviving even tlie sliock 
of wounded pride—enable an Englishman at the present day in 
any jiart of Persia, not merely to enjoy personal safety, but to 
command esteem and resjicct. 

We shall not follow in any detail the relations of Tlussia with 
Persia during the interval in question. The bearing of the former 
power throughout was irritating and contemptuous. Unwilling, 
or unable, to appear as a competitor against England for 
the favours of the Shah, slie rafciier sought to op])osc our 
influence by acting on the fears of IVrsia—by cxliihiting in 
fact that disregar I for rights and courtesies which could bo only 
siqiposcd to arise from a coi)seiousnc.ss of complete sui)oriority. 
The retention of Talish, the profound indiflbrcncc with which 
she received the repeated invitations of Persia to treat for the 


• Fraser’s Persia, pn^c ."01. 

4 Wo l)!ive i»ot fogotten Unit a pcrsounl iiiisMMi1o]\«tn]i(lii)g bohroon Sir II, Wiilock 
uuil the Shuh leil lu tbo tciiiporary witbdriiwul of our Mission from the Court; but 
tbo ocoiisioii of the rupture was so eutiroly necidenttil, nud tbc clfccts of it were so 
ii'iiusient, tbiit \vo do not consider it to atleot tbo general cliarMcter of our rcinlions 
din-in(' tlio poriod in question. Wbon ourtiiiaiit Minister, indeed, reported biin.self at 
the riuojpfn Olfioo, Canning is said to bavo observed “JJonry Willock? I know a 
man of Itiai iiiune at Teberan, but certainly not in London,” a remark wliicb sullioi- 
ontly oNpr*‘sscd bis opinion of the quarrel, aiul censured the undue importance that 
bail bicn al'i" bed to it. 
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adjiiytmciit of a disputed frontier, ftiul liiially tlio violent oceii- 
jiatioii of Gokclmh, must bo imjuitod, wo think, uo much to a 
desire to prevent Persia from deriviu}? stren«;tli, or oven con- 
iidenee, from our supi)OiT, as to any real thirst of conquest, or 
any wish to precipitate hostilities, llussiu had doubtless always 
looked to the ubsorplion of the I’crsian territory, north of the 
Aras, as essential to the geographical boundaries of her Kni- 
]>ire ; and such an absorption could hardly bo cdected without 
engaging in a war : yet war was not her principal ohjeet. Tliat 
ohjccL was the general depression of Persia, the rivetting of 
chains around lier which should annihilate her jiowers of self- 
action: and it was valued jierhap.s less for its imiuodiate results— 
less even as a niovcnient in advance towards the llnal act of 
api)ropriation—than as a means of quickening the alarm of 
Mnglund, and thus obtaining a moral leverage against ns in 
llnrope. Wo have not dwelt liitlierto upon this oecnk element 
of the llussiau j)oliey ; partly, from a ilisinclinalion to aseribe 
loo miieh astuteness to any plan of atlaek ; jiaiTly, from the 
tlillieulLy of tracing such a plan, where tlie batteries arc masked, 
(he ap[iroaches are tortuous, ami the snp often .shifts its course 
aecordmg to the nature of the ground. During the mi.ssiou 
of Prince Menzikoff liowever to Teheran, in there was an 

overt atlciiJiit iijion his jiart to comineiiee that system of demon¬ 
stration wliieli lias sinee so much embarrassed ns ; and we shall 
he jusliiied tJierefore ihroughont the seipiel of our sketidi in 
assuming tlio jnobalnlity of there being ahvays two distinct 
jirineiples of action in the jn’oceedings of llnssia. against iVrsia,— 
the one, real, immediate, and acquisitive ; the oLhei’, remote, arti¬ 
ficial, and working merely by intimidation. If indeed there w'ero 
any object in the mission in question, it was to give a different 
direction to the outpourings of the national mind, then in a 
high state of fermentation ; to change the theatre of contem])]at- 
ed war from the North West to the East; to bring about tlirough 
military complications in Khorassan a slate of local polities, 
which slioiild entirely alter the relative positions of Great 
llritaiu, Persia, and Jiussia, and which, whatever might he the 
result, w'ould advance the interests of the latter power. The 
jirejcct failed for the moment, owing to the sagacity of T’uttch 
Ali Shah, who saw through so transparent a device; but it 
has never been forgotten. On several later occasions indeed 
it has been brought prominently forward, and ut the present 


• Mciizikoff taiinleil tlio Slmli with Uio power nnd niagiiifloence of Iiis hruthcr poten¬ 
tate ill Kliorassiin, Esau Khun, anil obscrvril ihat it nii{'])t ho nccoasary for Riisoia, 
in a fow years inoro, to opoii iinlcpeuihnit relations wiUi him. The Shah’s pride 
was severely wounded, hut lie had the sense to reply, that lie preJ'cri’cd the rivalry 
of Esau Khan to the i nmitj of En|?hiud. 
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moment ])crliaj)s it as fully occupies the attention of Russia 
as any direct scheme of territorial aggrandizement. 

fri glancing at the Avar, which broke out even before MenzikofT 
liad quitted Persia, and which raged until the spring of 1828, 
Avo must confine ourselves to those points in it Avhich imme¬ 
diately affected us. To ascribe this Avar, seriously and in good 
faith, to the occupation of Gokchah, or to any isolated accident 
whatever, is to ignore altogether the relative positive i of the 
belligerent powers. In real truth it Avas the mere oonsummaiiou 
of a long course of preparation and design. Russia, if not 
deliberately provoking the contest, had been at any rale for 
many years previously indifferent to the preservation of peace ; 
Avhilo Persia, brooding over her former losses, and smarting 
under recently accumulated indignities, judged the time to bo 
favorable for resenting them. As however the liability of 
England to assist Persia with a subsidy or an auxiliary army, 
depended upon the first act of aggression, the question of the 
initiative nearly concerned us ; and a discussion therefore imme¬ 
diately arose, as to Avhothcr the affair of Gokchah did, or did 
not, constitute a “ casus helli.” Persia maintained that she 
Avas forced into the war by an aggression on the part of Russia, 
and accordingly demanded the assistance to which under such 
circumstances she Avas entitled by our engagements with her; 
Avhilst Ave replied—Avith more of casuistry, certainly, than genero¬ 
sity—that “ the occupation by Russian troops of a portion of 
‘ uninhabited ground, Avhich by right belonged to Persia, even 
‘ if admitted to have been the proximate cause of hostilities, 

‘ did not constitute the case of aggression contemplated in the 
‘ treaty of Teheran.”* We shall not pretend to pronounce 
“ ox cathedra ” upon a question so very nicely balanced; but, 
if the ease had been argued in court, and if counsel bad quoted 
to a Jury, Sir J. McNeill, as a pamphleteer, against Sir J. MuNcill, 
as a Minister, contrasthig a passage from “Tlio progress of Russia 
in the East,” which unequivocally stated that “ the Avar origi- 
‘ nated in a violation of the Persian territory by the Governor 
‘ General of Georgia,"f Avith the article of the treaty o fTolicran, 
Avhieh provided that avo should be cxcuscu from payment only 
‘ if the war might have been produced by aggression on the 
‘ part of Persia,” there can bo little doubt, avc think, as to Iioav 
a verdict Avould have been given. That we did not, indeed, feel 
that confidence in our immunity at the time, Avhich avo have since 
affected, may be inferred from our anxiety to obtain a release 


• Corrci^rvutlcncc relating to Ibc affairs of I’ersiu aiul Affghauistaii, ]iage 11*2. 

+ J’agc 5)8. 
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from tlic subsidy engagements immediately that the war was 
terminated, as though we still trembled at the risk .?o had en¬ 
countered, and indulged a covert hope that to the release once 
obtained might bo conceded a retrospective effect. The actual 
bargain however, by which the Shah was j)crsuadcd to cancel our 
engageijjcnts, forms, we think, the least creditable feature in the 
whole tableau” of our Persian policy. It is this bargain 
which we have before characterized as one of extraordinary 
ligour, and even of questionable honesty ; and to enable the 
reader to see if we have judged harshly, wo now present him 
with an oiulino of the transaction. 

At the close of the war, when defeat and treachery following 
closely one upon the other had left J'ersia, if not so enfeebled, 
at any rate so disheartened, ns to be ready to accept of any 
terms that might be imposed on her without scrutinizing their 
eiaini to moderation, Russia demanded, amongst other conditions 
of ])cacr, the payment of ten crorcs"*^ of 'fomans (abonttBlirco 
jMid n half millions sterling) as indomnilication for the expenses 
of the canqiaign. Of this enormous mulct the greater })or- 
tion was del'raycd from the reluctant coffers of the Shah ; but 
for the remainder the Prince Royal was rendered personally rcs- 
})onsible, and, as the proN incu ol'Azerhijau had already borne 
the chief burthen of tin; struggle, it may well bo understood 
that neither His Royal Highness’s treasury, nor the resources of 
liis government, wore in a condition to meet the call. He had 
recourse to expedients—not of the most dignified character— 
to obtain even a temporary relief. At his earnest entreaty a 
small portion of the debt was remitted; a further portion, 
amounting to a crorc, was suffered to lie in suspense : for ano¬ 
ther crore the rieb district of Khoi was handed over to Russia 
in jilcdge ; and a certain amount of ready money was provided 
by anticipating the revenues of the province. A considerable 
sum however was still wanting to satisfy the immediate demand, 
and the prince found himself accordingly compelled to accept 
of aid tendered by the British minister, however limited in 
amount, and however severe the terms upon which such aid 
might be afforded. We are not cognizant of the full details of 
the transaction which ensued ;t but we believe that Sir John 
Macdonald in the first instance passed a bond to the Prince 
Royal, pledging himself to furnish a sum of 250,000 Tomans 

* The crorc here mentioned is only 500,000 Tomans. 

♦ There is a singular, and to say the least of it, a most suspicious, waul of iiniformL 
ty in the dating of the documents, which refer to this transaction in the puhHsheJ 
“ 'I'reatles." (Indian Papers, No. il, page 7.) In one paper, the Englisli date is used ; 
ill another, the Mabouicdan ; and the date of the third is altogether suppressed. 
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IfAViinl.) llio lir|uidatioii of llic iiidumnify, provided Jf. 11 H . 
iictinpf as tJjc plenipotentiary of tlic ShaJi, would annul tho 
subsidy engagements of tho treaty of Teheran; and that sub- 
se(juciitly, when tho time for payment arrived, the Envoy declared 
that he had exceeded his instructions, and that ho could only dis¬ 
burse at the moment r200,0()0 Tomans, in consideration of 
which assistance a formal act of surrender must be passed to 
him ; but that ho would obtain tlio remaining oO.OOO Tomans 
in tho sequel, ns a gratuity to Torsia from the British cro\\»n. 
Bo this however as it may, tho bond for SoOjOOO Toii.piis 
remained in tho hands of tho Prince Eoyal; the act of annul¬ 
ment was passed and ratilied on the payment of the reduced 
amount of 200,000 Tomans; and, when Persia claimed tho 
dillorcnce, she was told that “ she could not cstabliah a right 
‘ to the greater sum, as sIk? liad subseqiienlly agreed to accept 
‘ and acknowledged that she had acce[»ted, the less sum as the 
‘ ll# jiriCO of the saoriiicc she made.’’* Now, if nothing ])osi- 
tivoly dishonest can be inijiutcd to us in these proceedings, 
they must ho admitted at any rate to involve as close a ju’ac- 
ticc, as was over followed by Olivo or iruslings. That wo had 
at the out-sot improvidontly contracted the subsidy engage¬ 
ments, and that we were at liberty to seek for a release from 
them at any time by a fair nogociation, may very readily ho 
conceded; hut to have obtained that release under circum¬ 
stances of such extraordinay diflieiilty for one of the contract 
ing jiarties was, we submit, to redeem our original error almost 
at tho expense of our good name. With regard to the discre¬ 
pancy also between tho amount tendered in Sir John INfacdo- 
riald’s bond, and the sum actually paid, w'c suspect that Persia 
has still a valid claim against ns for 50,000 Tomans. 

Tlio most important consideration however to Persin, resulting 
Ironi the Iransaclion which wo have noticed, was the evidence 
it afforded of a conqilcto change in oiir estimate of her alliance. 
Sir J. McNeill has s gnilicaiitly said, that “ the alteration in the 
‘ treaty was supposed to evince a desire on the part of England 
‘ to disencumber herself of a falling ally.’'t Taken in con¬ 
nection indeed with the transfer from th ’ crown to the Indian 
Government of the direction of our relations at Teheran, which 
occurred a short time previously, no other inference could have 
been drawn from it. We had awoke, it seemed, to a sense of 
tho Avorthlessnoss of Persia. Our efforts to make her strong 
had but contribuied to her weakness. We had been building 
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on a r|uii;ksiinJ. 'I’lic cnnnlrv oxislcd only by the sufibrance ol’ 
brr northern neiglibonr ; and it was useless tlicroJ’uiC to under¬ 
go liirtlicr expense, or lo ciieouuter iurther risk, on her behalf. 

I>iit here again we erred upon the side of despondency, as 
jijiicli as we had been formerly too bold and sanguine. Persia, 
was never in that exlreine danger of extinction—not when the 
Uu-ssian troops were in full march upon the capital, and when 
defection spread rapidly among the higher classes,—which 
in any way called for her abandonment, or even required an 
essential moditication of our relations with the Shah. The 
})roseciition of I’askeviieh's march on Telieran, upon which 
ihc fate of Persia was supposed to rest, would have bcuji 
a still more adventurous movement than Diebitch’s advance 
on Adriano])le : and if strategists arc agreed that the latter 
movement was altogether false, and must have signally failed, 
had not Turkey succumbed iiiidor the moral pressure, mueli 
more certain must it up])car—to those who know' tlie conteraj)ti- 
hie amount of force which was employed on the occasion, and 
the power of resistance wliich is ollerod by the mere ininciplo 
of vitality in a miliori like Persia—that the Hussian enterprise 
Jii Persia could have led to nothing hut disaster and disgrace. 
We hold it, indeed, lo have been morally impossible that Russia, 
who “ during the whole course of the war with Persia had never 
‘ been ahlc lo collect more than IO,()()(t men in one body, nor to 
‘ ko<'p together for a month more than lialf that niimhcr,'’^ 
should have occupied a territory, which contained J 0,(K)0,00(t 
inhabitants, hound together by the common tics of religion, 
naturally warlike, and dcjlesting the invaders : and, unless the in¬ 
vasion hail been followed by military occupation, w'o conceive 
thill there was no real danger for the counlrv. 


To proceed however with our sketch; no sooner liad wc 
iibiindoncd the idea of raising up in Persia sin elficient bulwark 
iigainst Russian cncroaclmients, and had thus limited the func¬ 
tions of our Envoy to observation, or at most lo exiiressions of 
encouragement and sympathy, than Ave begiin to hike an aug¬ 
mented interest in the coumries intermediate' between I'ersia 
and India. It cannot be said that wc had been indillercnt to those 
countries at former periods. The journeys of Stirling and 
Arthur Conolly had been undertaken at tiic instigation and 
under the auspices, of the British Mission at IVhcraii; and it 
was owing merely to the services of Mr. McMeill being indis¬ 
pensable to the oondnet of iilliiirs in I’ersia, that Sir .1. Maodo- 
n.thl was deterred from detaching him on a Mis.'^ion to the east- 
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wanl, of fin almost identical nature with that siihScqucntl) en- 
Iruslod to J3urnos. 'Jo tho latter oHiccr, however, must the 
>\r"han movement, wo think, be properly ascribed. Others re¬ 
commended tho cultivation of a position at Cabal and Canda- 
har, as an equipoise to the pressure of Russia upon Persia— 
as a means of checking the disposition of the former power to 
keep up a sustained attitude of attack, while it promised to render 
the latter more docile to our counsel from our being in a 
measure independent of her friendship, as well as more ccnfideht 
in herself from our increased facilities of affording her support. 

But Burnes grappled far more boldly with tho question. He 
would at once have left the Shah to his fate, and have transferred 
all our solicitude to Dost Mahomed. “ Had circumstances,” ho 
wrote on returning from his memorable journey, ” brought us 
‘ into an alliance with Cabul instead of Persia, we might have 
‘ now possessed more trusty and useful allies nearer home than 
‘ we can boast of in that country; and wo should never have 
‘ incurred a tenth of the expenditure which has been so freely 
* lavished in Persia.” 

To account for Burnes’s prejudice against Persia and his pre¬ 
dilection in favor of Cabul, it must be remembered that on his 
first journey ho saw tho two countries under very peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances. Dost Mahomed at that time was in tho plenitude 
of his power. Uninfected as yet by western propagandisni, ho 
was as friendly to the Indian Government as his jealousy of tlio 
Sikhs, tempered by a natural circumspection, could render him. 
His personal character moreover stood out in bright relief 
among tho sombre masses of his countrymen In Persia, on 
the other hand, the actual state of affairs ^Yas gloomy, and tlio 
prospect was still more threatening. Groaning under misgo- 
vernment, and ** broken up into a loose confederation of petty 
principalities,” tho country appeared, to those who looked on cen¬ 
tralization ns tho essence of power, and cared not to penetrate a 
nation’s spirit, to be on the point of dissolution. Tho Court, 
alarmed, even more than injured, by the relaxation of interest 
which our altered language and stinted expenditure betrayed, 
was prepared to conciliate Russia at any sacrifice. Tho Envoy, 
who had succeeded Sir John Macdonald at Teheran, was person¬ 
ally obnoxious to the Shah, and had quarrelled with all the 
Ministers. The Prince Royal too, against the counsel of his 
father, who was perhaps the steadiest friend to England, as well 
as the best politician in his empire, had been at length pre¬ 
vailed on to send an army into Khorassan, in order to reduce 
the refractory local chieftains, and, when Burnes passed through 
tlie province, 11. R. H. was concerting measures with a Russian 
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iigoiit, Haron Aclu', for prosecuting liostililics beyond (lie fron 
tier. 'J’hosc hostilities, which it wns projuised iii the first in- 
stance to direct against Khiva, were suspended for ihc moiiiciit, 
owing to the interference of the only British officer in camp, 
('iiptuin Slice; hut as that oflicomwiih more /.cal than pru- 
dence, went so far ns to )iass his bond for a large sum of money 
in order to dissuade the rrince from the enterprise, and as sueii 
a proceeding was of course disavowed by the Envoy at Tohoraii, 
* the circuinstanco indirectly tended still further to depress our 
influence. In the following year 1832, the jiroject of aggression 
was resumed ; but the Afghans were now pointed out as more 
deserving of punishment than the U/begs ; and, after somtj 
consideration, Herat was at length selected as the destined 
object of attack. Again, however, did our counsel interpose to 
prevent the intrusion of (ho arms of Persia into a territory 
almost conterminous with India ; and again was the interposi¬ 
tion successful. On this occasion, too, as Mr McNeill was the 
counsellor, it may he prosunicd that the true aim of the lUissian 
policy was exposed, and that wo lost nothing in Abbas Mir/.a's 
estimation by warning him of tho smiro prepared for liim. 

The Khorassan camiiaign, of which we arc now treating, 
was tho germ from whence sprung our own Afghan war, and it 
merits therefore more than a jiassing notice. That llussia had 
instigated the original movement, that she took a marked in¬ 
terest ill tho progress of tho war, that she ever })ointcd to 
ulterior conquest, were all matters of notoriety; but tho ob¬ 
jects which sho had in view in thus acting were by no means so 
patent to observation, nor indeed have they ever perhaps been 
submitted to a full and fair inquiry. The qucsLioii has been 
usually put as follows;—Hid Russia projioso to push forward 
Persia as her own pioneer towards India ? Was the whole scheme a 
pliaiitnsmagoria, designed for the mere purpose of frightening ns 
out of our propriety ? Was it a scheme, in short, with no substan¬ 
tial base—no real and tangible outline, and of which it would Jiavo 
been prudent, as well as safe, to have ignored the very existence i’ 
Such have been the limits generally assigned to tJie inquiry : 
but we have already hinted, and we shall endeavor to prove in 
the sequel, on what we consider unexceptionable evidence, that 
there was always a third object, more immediate in its nature, 
and more certain in its effect, which entered largely into the con¬ 
sideration of Russia. That object was to estrange England 
from Persia, to create an antagonism of interests between the 
two countries, and thus force the weaker power into a coalition 
‘ with herself,—the natural results of such a coalition being (hat 
the moral power and influence of the. Russian Empire in tho 
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I'iist wouM Ijc "ready sIrcngLhcncil, while tlierc woiild be cii- 
{iiiJed oil Dritish India ciLlicr the anxiety and einbarrassinent 
</f u sense oi' danger, or the expense of a state of preparation. 

ft was ill the autumn of IHdd, that the expedition against 
Herat, which tlic renionstr#iee8 of Mr. McNeill hud caused to 
be suspended for a full year, was at length put in execution ; 
and unfortunately the command of it was entrusted to the 
prince who, before another year had expired, was called upon to 
fill the throne of Persia. We s.ay unfortunately, for to this 
accident may be proxiniately traced the events of 1888, and ail 
the evils which followed in their train. That Abbas IMirza was 
actuated by feelings of hostility to England in sending an 
army against the capital of Western Afghanistan, no one has 
ever ])retcnded to assert. That imputation has been reserved 
for ]\Iahonimcd Shah : yet if the lust of conquest, the natural 
ambition of a military chief, were sufficient to account for tin; 
designs of the Prince Iloyal upon Herat, irrespective of the 
advice of llussia, at least the same allowance should be made 
for the temptation which must have assailed a leader, who, hav¬ 
ing been worsted on the first occasion of indojicndent com¬ 
mand, found himself shortly afterwards enabled to employ 
the resources of an cmjiire to retrieve his failure. We have 
heard indeed that when the death of Abbas IHirza at JMeshed 
in the autumn of 1888 compelled his eldest son to raise the 
siege of Herat, and return into the Persian territory in order to 
attend to the immediate duties of Government, he swore a so¬ 
lemn oath, after the approved fashion of the knights of old, that 
he would sooner or later retrace his steps to the eastward, and 
wipe out his disgrace in Afghan hlootl ; and we further know that 
tho design was over uppermost in his mind from the moment 
that ho ascended iho throne, and that, how'over it may have been 
matured hy Kiissian counsel, or linked with subsequent consi¬ 
derations of policy, ti’iC germ is thus to he sought in a deep-seat¬ 
ed feeling of personal revenge. 

We now return to the general question. Russia was at tlii.s 
time singularly placed. Having sown tho dragon's teeth in 
Khorassan, she was content to await the harvest, without attempt¬ 
ing to force on a crisis, or to disturb in any way the natural 
course of events. England on the other hand, for rather British 
fndia, for the Teheran Mission still continued under the direc¬ 
tion of the Calcutta Council,) had been partially awakened from 
Its lethargy by the recent oecnrrcnces in Khorassan. If no mea¬ 
sures of positive and complete relief wore practicable, it vas^ 
judged al any rate that the symptoms of danger might be allcvi- 
atoil,airl that the day of dissolution for Persia might ho postponed. 
Eeonumisfj in Iced sugg<"stcd the idea that iho exja’ndituie in 
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I’l-rsia might bu Icgilimately carrieil so far as would cqu.il, but 
not exceed, the interest upon the gross outlay wli^’ h we should 
be obliged to incur for the defence of India, in the > vent of the 
former country being swallowed up by liussia; and TiOrd William 
Benlinck, although at that period in the full career of his linan- 
eial reform, was mu, indisposed to undergo some sacrilice, in order 
to better our condition at the Court of the Shah. A large snjiply 
of arms and acconlrcmcnts accordingly was transmilied gratui ■ 
‘tously to Tersia in lNr‘12*;h'l ; and in the latter year a detacbment 
of oirieera and sergeants, more complete even than tlic parly 
wliieh liad been funiisbed from India when wo were striving to 
supplant tile ireneh, inasmuch as it iinniik'd for the reriuire- 
ments of every braneli of the military service, was jilueed by 
the Governor General at the disposal of the Envoy at Teheran 
for employment with the troops of tlic Sliali. 

A certain reaction did assuredly follow on this indication of a 
renewed solicitude. It was mainly owing to the exertion of 
Jlrilish inlhicnce that Eutteh Ali Shah was persuaded, in the 
summer of 1831, to appoint Mahomed Mirza, who had just re¬ 
turned from Ivborassan, lioir-presumjitivo to the Enqiire ; and a 
commercial treaty, with the privilege of miming Consuls for the 
protection of our trade, upon which wc set nnicli store, and which 
wo had been long vainly urging on the attention of the Court, 
might at this time assuredly have been carried, hut for a personal 
misunderstanding between the Jlritisli Envoy and the Ministers 
charged with the ncgociatiori. In the autumn indeed of 1.S31, 
when Futteh Ali Shah gave up the ghost at Ispahan, Klioras** 
.san had been prcviou.sly cleared of troops, except in such 
iiiimhers as were necessary for the- internal safety of the pro¬ 
vince ; our olliccrs had been again placed in communication 
with, if ifot in command of, the regular army; and, the heir- 
presumptivc being apjKircntly inclined to hold to us, our ge¬ 
neral position in Tersia certainly wore a more favoralile aspect 
than at any jicriod since the llussinn war. Tlio ncec.ssion of 
Mahomed Shah formed a new epoch in our relations, and de¬ 
serves to be nttcntivelv considered. 

_ 

Sir Jolm McNeill, in Jiis article in the Quarterhj llevicw, 
has well described the evil auspices under which our intercourse 
with Mahomed Shah commenced. “ The young Shah,” lie 
says, “ had mounted the throne with the countenance of 
' iUissin, and the active siqiport of England ; hut although ho 
‘ was unable to move his array from Ttihrocz until he received 
^ pecimiary aid from the British Mission, and the assistance of 
‘ British olficcrs to command the troojis, and to give the soldiers 
* confidence iif the promises which had been hold out to them : 
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‘ mid iiltboiigh it was known and admitted at tlio tinio tliat tlio 
‘ success of the Shah could not liavo been secured, without 
‘ 1/nxarding his independence, unless by the opportune and effec- 
‘ live assistance ho received from England, it unlbrtunately did 
‘ so happen that, when ho had been firmly seated on the throne, 

‘ Russian influence was found to have gained an ascendency in 
‘ liis counsels, which, under the circumstances, it would have 
‘ appeared unreasonable, or almost absurd, to have anticipated.” 

The sketch however is in so fur imperfect, that there is no 
attempt to explain the enigma of this sudden preponderance cf 
Russian influence, and we venture therefore to give its solutiou. 
►Supposing our views to have been restricted to the continuance 
of a struggle with Russia for influence at the Persian Court, 
it was a capital error in our policy ever to have attached oiir- 
.selves to (lie Azerhijan party, or to have u.ssisted Abbas Mirza's 
family in tlie question of the succession. Whilst Futtch Ali Sliuli'' 
lived, he would never tolerate a permanent Russian Mission at 
liis Court, lie resolutely set his face against the establishment 
of Consuls at the ])()rts on the Casj)iiin Sea, notwitlistandiiig 
that the treaty of liS;:>S expressly conceded that point to Russia, 
lie was in fact essentially anti-Russian, and, as far as his power 
and influence extended, he was over ready to throw his whole 
weight into the scale against “ his cousin, the Emperor.’’ With 
Abbas Mirza, however, and his family, the ease was widely dif¬ 
ferent. Rred up under the sliadow of the Northern Uj)fis, they 
were thoroughly imjiregnated with its influence. They had been 
struck by the eye of the basilisk, and could never possibly regain 
tlieir confidoiico. Mahomed yiiah had little love ibi Russia ; ho 
bad never forgotten the fatal field of Ganjah, where tlic flcet- 
ncss of his groom’s horse alone saved him from the gras]) of tJie 
Cossacks ; but he was impressed with a profound conviction of 
her irresistible power, and he was thus pre-disposed to yield to 
any pressure slie might exert, however feeble in its luiturc or 
injurious in its tendency. The aid, wliieli England afforded in 
seating him on the throne, was ascribed to our fear lest he 
should immediately sink to the condition of a mere tributary to 
the Russian Empire, rather than to any rational hope of our 
siqiporting him in independence. From the very day, indeed, of 
Mahomed Shah's accession, all chance of our competing with 
Russia for influence in the Persian councils was at an end ; and 
the more that power was thrown into the hands of the Azerhijan 
party, the more difliciilt did it become that wc should ever re-guiii 
our due position in the country. 

Russia in the meantime was fully cognizant of the advantages 
of her situation. Satisfied that our efforts to tonsolidate the 
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power of the younff inonarcli must, through whatever channel 
I hey w(ftc em])loyed, or to whatever point they were clirectetl, 
terminate to her own aclvantugo, she smiled complacently on 
our asiHfetancc, and was quite content to occupy for a moment, 
but for the last time, a secondary place in the pageant. It was 
not even requisite to strike n])on the old chord of conquest to 
the Eastward. So notorious was the young Shah’s passion on 
this subject, that tlic coronation nntbems rang with proplictic 
pa;ans of victory over tbc I’/bcgs and AlFgbans ; and His Ma¬ 
jesty’s speed), delivered from tbc throne before the foreign 
JMissions on the lirst oceasiou of a public durhur, dwelt raptu¬ 
rously oil the same theme. The constitution of the new 
]\Iinistry, which, in the place of the old native and independent, 
aristocracy, w.'is composed of partic.s immediately subject to 
Uiissi.tn disci])line, citlier from the accident of birth, or from 
their jirevious enqdoyment and connexions, alrhougli contri¬ 
buting largely to oiir ombaiTussnicnt, can lianlly bo cited as a 
se])arato element of trouble, 'fbis cbaiigo indeed was a iieces- 
ssuy consequence of the translation of tlio Tabri/ court to 
'I’elieran, and the (l](Iiculiie.s tliorefore that arose from it must 
be .added to the catalogue of evils, wJjicli were entailed on us by 
tlie su]>port of the Azerbijan family, and for which we never 
seem to Inive contemjdatccl any comj)ensatiiig good, beyond the 
cstablishriient of a princi[)le of bereditary .snccossioii. 

Our “ lioino” lu’oeccdings now require to be noticed. .Mr, 
McNeill liad been sent to England, in the autumn of J-Syi, to 
endeavour to arouse tlie miiiislry to a sense of the necessity of 
some more active inlorfcreiice, than the mere furnishing of arms 
and ollicers from India, in order to preserve tbc integrity of 
Persia ; and lie was so far successful, that, on tbc occasion of 
the deatl^of Entteli Ali yiiab, the crown resolved again to jdace 
oiir relations willi 'reberan under the inimediato controiil of llio 
Eoreign Oflice, and IMr. Ellis was accordingly a second time sent 
out. from London on an embassy of condolence and congratula¬ 
tion to tlie young monarcli. Much more however rofpnred to 
be done to i'lillil tbc expectations that bad been formed. Jt 
was necessary in the first instance that the public mind should 
be aroused, before goveriiniont could be either disposed, or able, 
to undertake measures involving res])onsibi]ity, or any thing 
like extraordinary expense ; and Mr. IVIcNeill accordingly, assist¬ 
ed by David Urquhart, who bad just returned from Turkey, and 
by Ibnllio Fraser, who liad been travelling on a special mission 
in l*ersia, set to work to wrilt’ up tbc I'justern question. 

Press agitation had long l>eon a familiar weapon of attack, and 
on domeslio ground it had been often wielded with almost us 
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rnncli facility as efl'cct; but it wna a very diftcrent nlfuir when 
the battle Held was the fur East, and when to the iiupusilvcncss 
of languor was added the positive obstruction of ignorance. 
Perseverance and real talent however triumphed at len|?fti over 
all obstacles. The Monthlies poured in a close and galling 
fire, supported by the light artillery of leaders in the daily 
journals, and by charges of cavalry in the shape of parnplilcts 
and reports. The heavy Quarterlies too brought up their 
masses to sustain the onset, and the mysterious “ Portfolio," 
which was embodied for this particular campaign, proved iii 
itself a very “ Legion” of destructiveness. The public mind of 
England, that huge burly citadel of sclfislinoss and unbelief, 
was fairly taken by assault; and when Mr. McNeill came out as 
minister to Persia in 18U0, Urquliart at the same time going to 
Constantinople as Secretary of Mnibussy, and Buillie Eraser 
remaining as Oriental re 2 )orter in Downing Street, expectancy 
was culminating towards some great explosion in the East. 
We beg those of our readers, who have been accustomed to look 
on the Affgban war as the accident of a moment, a sudden 
spasm of India in an agony of mortal fear, to attend to these 
premonitory symptoms, which as surely heralded the movement, 
as the formation of “ the League” in’eecdcd tlie repeal of the 
Corn Laws. 

We doubt, however, if our relations with Persia had yet as¬ 
sumed any tangible or definite shape in the deliberations of the 
British ministry. Mr. McNeill at any rate, on his return to the 
country with further sui)plies of arms, and further detachments 
of officers and sergeants, must Iiave still looked to the old 
object of making use of Persia as a defence for India, and of 
strengthening her for our own benefit. IIo was prepared pro¬ 
bably to advocate a very much more extended and* effective 
system of relief than had yet been resolved on by the ministry. 
His pamphlet on “ The progress of Russia in the East,” which 
was published just before bis dejiarture from England, pointed 
to the necessity of preserving the integrity of Persia at all risks ; 
although how that object was to bo attained—whether by iicgo- 
ciation, or money, or military assistance, or a bold defiance of 
Russia—was purposely left inobsciirUy. But these visions must 
have quickly fkdod, after he was brought in contact Avith the court. 
The Shah, he must have seen, no longer needed, nor even wished 
for, the protection of Great Britain. His Majesty had found a 
more convenient, if not a more safe, ally in Russia,—an ally who 
would euoourago and promote his conquests, guarantee him 
against intestine troubles, and shield him, if necessary, against the 
reseutinent of England. It does not appear, in the Eoreign Office 
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pnntef^orrcspondeiice, at wliat time tlie scales first fell from our 
eyes, (Hirliow^ when the broad truth stared us in the face, that wo 
must henceforward encounter at the Persian Court,not the in- 
sidioiis**attack of a power etpially suspected by both parties, but 
the open hostility of a successful rival—we proposed to meet the 
difficulty. There are certain circumstances which render it pro¬ 
bable that then, at the eleventh hour, we did imperfectly shadow 
forth the only lino of policy which, without entailing on us an 
enormous expense, could have availed us to retrieve our posi¬ 
tion. The distinguished reception which had been given iti 
England to the refugee Princes of Shiraz, and the handsome 
pension assigned to them, seemed to point to the eventuality of 
a restored dynasty under British auspices in the south of Persia. 
The contumelious dismissal of our civil and military officers from 
the Iloyal camp in the summer of I sao, was popularly, thoiigli, we 
believe, improperly, assigned to the discovery of intrigues tending 
to tlic same end ; and wo shall presently show, that Russia her¬ 
self lind become alarmed at this possible, and under the circum¬ 
stances justifiable, resolution of our difficulties. If, however, 
we over harboured the idea of extricating ourselves by the sem¬ 
blance, or reality, of such a scheme, the plan must have soon 
yielded to the more pressing necessities of the time. Witkewitch 
had already started for Cabiil, and the Shah was preparing to 
besiege Herat. 

It enters not into our design to impugn or contradict any part 
of the evidence which Sir J. JMcNeill has accumulated in his 
article in the Quarterly Review, to prove the complicity of Russia 
in the proceedings of Persia against Affghanistan, or to show 
tliat the ulterior ol>ject of Russia in thus acting was hostility 
against England. We merely reserve two points ; first, that the 
Shah was an unconscious instrument in the hands of Russia, 
until our opposition to liis views kindled discord between ns 
and him ; and secondly, that the full scope of the Russian 
policy (the channel through which the feeling of hostility against 
us was to' work, and its. advantages were to be developed) has 
been either miscomprehended or concealed. On the first point 
it is perhaps unnecessary to enlarge ; for, supposing that the 
Shah can be proved to have acted unconsciously against us, still 
if his proceedings were injurious, he was as amenable to our re¬ 
sentment as if he had been our wilful enemy. The question is 
only of interest in proving the complete success of Russia’s 
machinations, which brought England almost into collision with 
Persia against the wishes of the one party, and without the cog¬ 
nizance of the other. The second point is of greater consequence ; 
for, if the views of Russia were such as we believe them to have 
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licrn, fiiKl if those views were duly coiniiuinicated at tlic^inie to 
(lie Jiritish Government, it seems the less exciisahlc^at \Vc 
should have taken the bait prepared for us. 

We remember to have seen a pai^er Avhich reached India, 
long before the grand array had crossed the Indus, and which 
j)urposed to give the confidential explanations of a high llussian 
functionary on the policy which his Government had pursued 
in the affair of Herat. We know ijpt liow tho-paper was obtain¬ 
ed, but its verisimilitude guaranteed its aulheuticity ; and al¬ 
though for obvious reasons it has not b€en printed in any of 
the Affghan llluc Books, we venture, after the lapse of ten years, 
to (piotc certain parts of it from memory. 

“ Russia,'' it was stated, “ has j)laycd a very successful, as 

* well as a A’^cry safe, game in the lute ju’ocecdiugs. When she 
‘ prompted the Shah to undertake the siege of Herat, slie avjis 
‘ certain of carrying an in)portaiit point, however the expedition 

* terminated. If Herat fell, which there was every reason to 
‘ expect, then Candahar and Cabul would certainly have made 
‘ their submission Russian iulluence would thus have been 
‘ brought to the threshold of India ; and .Rngland, however much 
‘ she might dosiro j)eacc, could not avoid being involved in a 
‘ difiicult and expensive war, in order to avert more serious dan- 
‘ gers. If, on the other hand, England interfered to save Herat, 

‘ she was coinpronnsed—not with the mere court of Mahomed 
‘ Shah, hut wdtli Persia as a nation. Russia had contrived to 
‘ bring all l*ersia to Herat, and to identify all Persia Avith the sue- 
‘ cess or failure of the campaign : and she had thus gravelled tho 
‘ old system of partizauship, Avhich Avould have linked Azerbijan 
‘ Avith herself, and the rest of the nation Avith her rival.” 

“By interfering to save Herat, and by thus cbeekiiig for the 
‘ moment the advance of Russian inlluenec towards India,”^t 
was further said, “ England has made an enemy of every pro- 
‘ vinco whose troops Avere engaged in the campaign—of Khoras- 
‘ san, Irak, Ears, Mazanderan, and Ghilan. She is now tho 

* national enemy, the friend of the Soonees, and the foe to tho 

* Shceali faith ; and Russia will not be ^ilow to turn this revnl- 

* sion of feeling to account.” Wo remember also its being 
observed that, “ Russia feels no anxiety at the interference of 
‘ England in Afl'ghanistan. The reports of Witkewitch have 
‘ satisfied her, tliat, owing to the disorganized condition, the 
‘ turbulent character, and the conflicting interests of the Affghan 
‘ tribes, Cabul and Candahar can never form a bulwark for 
‘ India. They are more likely to shutter tho fabric to wliich 
‘ tliey arc violently attached, and cause it to crumble prematurely 
‘ iiHo ruin ” 
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It wns supposed at the time, tliat, in thus putting the case, 
Russia #ns aii’ecting a satisfiiction wliich she did iii,' loci. She 
had been foiled, it was thought, and it was only natni '.l tliat slio 
should seek for palliatives to cover her dishonour, and tomitigato 
the keenness of her sense of disappointment. That we had 
sustained any real injury in Versia was doubted ; and tljo 
Allghan war was considered by all, except a hesitating few, to 
promise the most complete success. ]}ut subsequent events, wo 
flunk, verified to a reniarkuble extent, not only tbo accuracy of 
the Kii.ssian calculation^, but the sincerity with which they were 
declared. 

lij'on the actual merits of the Aflghan question, wo shall not 
venture far into tlic arena of discussion; nltlioiigh we might 
jicrliaps communicate new facts, ns well us new tijiinions, to 
the ])ublie. The time has not yet come for writing a true and 
detailed liistory of the war, either in its origin, its jirogress, or 
its close ; and we mnsLoonfine ourselves therefore to generalities. 
The jiistiee of the expedition seems now to he pretty generally 
abandoned ; and llio oxpodioney of it, on which ground alono 
the defi'iiders of the war arc obliged to rest their ease, is made 
to depend ujton the fact of an imminent danger, tlireateiiing tbo 
security of British jiower iii the Kast in 1N**18, whicli could bo 
averted, or which at any rate seemed to be ('vitable, hy no other 
means. Now we will not di.spute tliat, if IJerat had fallen, 
tlicre would have been a certain amount of jiosiiive danger to 
India. Jt may bo qiie.stioned, if tli.it danger would Jiave nearly 
reacfied the crisis, which fiOrd AV'ellesley had contemplated 
witli so inneh serenity in : hut .still, as tlie power of Persia 
at Cabnl and Oaiidahar w'ould undoubtedly have been exerted 
in a direction contrary to that which our own policy un- 
ft^ftiinatcly took during tlie subsequent occupation—as she 
would have brought forward the Sbccali Ilazarelis, the Parscc- 
wans, and the Kizzilbasb, to confirm and strenglben iho 
Baruckzyo aseendaney, and would thus liave escaped tJio 
troubles, which arose from our pursuing the contrary course of 
raising into power the turbulent Doorance aristocracy—it may 
not be unreasonably supposed, that she would have attained and 
jircserved such a position in the country, as would have ma¬ 
terially increased that to internal agitation of India, wliich had 
been already colled into existence by her more preliminary 
measures of attack. To this extent there was, wo believe, 
actual danger to the J3ritish power in the East from the 
aggressive policy in which Persia had allow’cd herself, through 
the personal ambition of her monarch, to be inveigled ; but 
at the same lime a much stronger exhibition, than we have ever 
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yet scon, of the evils to lie uppreliondod from tliis increased 
doiJicHlio agitation, would hardly persuade ns that a foilHgn war 
was necessary to neiuralize their effects; still less a war which 
Aiolatod all the acknowledged i)rineiplos of military and politi¬ 
cal guidance. 

An argument, however, which seems to be fatal to this defence 
of ex]>edioncy is, that the war was »oi undertaken to avert the 
danger that we have spoken of. In our own opinion the un¬ 
successful assault of June 23rd, 1838, setiled the questi'u of 
Herat. The siege, we believe, would liave been raised even 
without a demonstration on the part of England in favor of the 
besieged. It actually wfts raised at any rate before the army 
of the Indus had begun to assemble, and the fact was commu¬ 
nicated to the Governor General while the troops were still 
encamped at Eerozpore. Lord Auckland did not affect to base the 
expedition on the facts set forth in his proclamation of October 
1st, or on the hostile advance of Persia towards India. lie 
unequivocally stated, that “ he would continue to prosecute with 
‘ vigour the measures which had been announced, with a view 
‘ to the substitution of a friendly for a hostile power in the 
‘ Eastern provinces of Alfghanistan, and to the establishment 
‘ of a permanent barrier against schemes of aggression upon 
* our North-West frontier objects no doubt of a certain 

abstract value, but hardly more urgently needed in 1838 than 
in 1798, or than at any intermediate period. 

If tlio Shah raised the siege through the inadequacy of his 
resources to support the contest, he was a contemptible enemy. 
The rulers of Caudahar and Cabal would scarcely again sup- 
jdicato, or descend even to propitiation, when their brother chief 
of Herat had triumphed. Their spirit of independence, and 
ihcir detestation of a foreign yoke, which had yielded for the 
moment to the exhibition of superior force, would have revived 
when the phantom had passed away, and they would have been 
rendered all the more intractable for the future from shame at 
their misplaced despondency. If, on the other hand, the 
siege of Herat were raised, and the designs of Persia on Aff- 
ghanistan were abandoned, in consequence of our sending a 
detachment of liOO rank and file with two six-pounders to 
the island of Karrack, we had at any rate a guage of the power 
of the nation from which we were apprehending danger. The 
vulnerable heel was revealed to us ; and with this revelation— 
with the proof of our ability to controul the policy of the Court 
of rclu'ran by] the application of means which could at any 

•t»r.l‘ri. till'Riglit lToii’ble_Uip Governor Gciieral of India. Nov. R, 1S:H. 
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turn' be furnislied from llie garrison of Bombay—tliore should 
have come, we think, a returning sense of oonlidejice, a con¬ 
sciousness that the march of a British Army to Cabiil could 
not really be indispensable to the defmeo of India. 

It has been further said that, independently of the advan¬ 
tages which the AOghan war promised to secure for us, the 
treaty of Lahore bound us to undertake it, and that the safety 
of ITerat did not in any way release us from this engagement; 
But, in looking over the text of the treaty, wo are really at a Joss 
to understand winch article can he supjiosed to involve such an 
obligation. U’lie restoration of Shah Shujali-ul-]\rulk to the 
throne, of Cubul was no doubt tacitly assumed as the object 
of the treaty, and the nature and extent of the assistance 
to be sup])licd by lluujcet Singh tow'ards the accomjilishmcnt 
of that object were pretty accurately defined ; hut wliatevcr may 
have been the character of the promises and encouragement 
held oiU bv us to the Sliah at Lahore, there wascertaiulv not a 
syllable entered in the treaty which entailed upon the British 
Government the liability of furnishing an auxiliary array, or a 
eoiitingent, or even of afibrding pecuniary support to the 
enterprise. “ The friends and enemies of each of the three 
high powers were,” it is true, declared, “ to be the friends and 
‘ enemies of all;” but a general defensive league of this nature 
is never held to pledge the contracting j)anies to mutual sup- 
jiort when hostilities may arise from aggressive jiroecedings 
on the part of one of them ; and to render the condition there¬ 
fore ap})lieal)le to the case in point, it would bo necessary to 
show, that Shah Shiijah’s invasion of Allghariistiin was not an 
aggression, or, in oilier words, to resume the position which 
we have already stated to have been generally abandoned as 
desperate, and to maintain that the war was not only expedient 
but jusi. 

So entirely insufficient indeed do the ostensible grounds 
ap])ear, which have been assigned for the iirosecution of the 
Aftghan w^ar, after the danger which menaced India from the 
Ilusso-Persian movements liad been dissipated by the retreat of 
Mahomed Shah’s army from Herat, that, without attaching 
much importance to the rabid gossiping of Mr. Masson, wo still 
cannot help suspecting, that it was owing in a great measure to the 
bureaucratic machinery of the Governor General's camp, that 
the troops were finally set in motion. 

We will now consider the effect of our proceedings upon 
Persia. Herat owed its safety mainly to British interference ; 
more however, wo think, to the interest manifested by Mr. Mc¬ 
Neill throughout the siege, which inspired the garrison with hope. 
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and to tlic fortitude and skill of Liout. Pottinger, wliicli con- 
triliiitcd essentially to the military defence of the place, than to 
our tardy occupation of Karrack. The Shah at the same time 
naturally made the most of our demonstration, and professed 
to have rai.sed the siege, “ in sole consideration of the interests 
‘ of his faith and country;” and the Persians generally, whose 
vanity as a nation is proverbial, preferred the cvplanation of 
being coerced by England to that of being defeated by the 
Aflghans. We had therefore appeared in a new character; we had 
oppo.scd the arms of Persia, and had even threatened her with 
invasion; alul, if the nation had been identilied with the court, 
or even with the army which had besieged Herat, such an 
attack on tine national honour and interests might have been 
expected to go far to neutralize the effects of all our previous 
conciliatory policy. 

That to a certain extent the Russian prediction of our 
being compromised with Persia was fullilled, we will not deny; 
but wo protest against the assumption, that in general estima¬ 
tion wc changed places witli Russia, or that wo ever sank nearly 
to lier level of uni)opularity. There was an clement, indeed, 
working strojjgly, luit silently, in our favor,—the clement of 
nationality, or a distinction of rare, of which the full value 
has only been recently recognized in the science of political 
government. In the same way that wc have lately seen the 
Heandinavian struggling with the 'J’eutoii, the Maygar lighting 
to the death with the Croat, the Sclavonian rising against the 
German, so for the last ten years in Persia there has been an 
antagonism of race, which has boon ever deepening in inve¬ 
teracy, and whicli will hardly yet i)ass away without leading to 
some violent cntaciysm. Tlio Toork population, whicli inlia- 
hits the single province of Azerhijan, was never allowed during 
the reign of Eutteh Ali Shah to emerge from that secondary 
place to whicli its numbers alone entitled it. Abbas Mirza's 
army was, it is true, composed of this material; and, in tlio 
expeditions of the Prince Royal to Yezd, Kerman, and Khor- 
assan in 1881*33, the Toork power had thus made itself 
pretty (?xtensivcly Adt throughout the kingdom; but still 
all olfices of trust and emolument were confided to Persians ; 
the executive power in the provinces was wielded through 
local means ; and n native of Azerhijan was hardly to bo 
found ill tlio ministry. On the accession however of ^laho- 
med Shah the position of the two races was reversed. The 
lahri/ court was transferred bodily to the capitaC Toork 
goveriiors were sent into all the provinces, and Toork garri¬ 
sons \irri detached to support them. The native nobility 
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wore promicl to the very dust; the native troops were disbanded, 
or reduced, or neglected. Tlie municipalities te presided 
over by Toorks: farms, monopolies, all situations, which in¬ 
volved the exercise of power, or afforded means for the amass¬ 
ing of wealth, were entrusted to natives Oi the same race. The 
consequence was that an antipathy between the Toorks and 
Persians, which always probably existed, but for which under 
the old regime there was little or no opportunity of display, 
•became suddenly a leading charaeteristic of the nation. If, 
therefore, the provinces of southern and central Persia shared 
in the mortification which was generally felt at the failure of 
the Herat campaign, they were at any rate consoled in some 
measure by the rcfiection, tliat the disgrace principally fell upon 
their Toork oppressors. The appearance ’ of nr British force 
in the Persian Giilt* did not, we think, excite alarm in Shiraz 
and Ispahan. A fear of conquest, or occupation by a foreign 
invader, was certainly not the predominant feeling. Tliat 
feeling was the hope that, through the instrumentality of the 
Briiisli arms, the power of the Toorks might bo humbled, 
and the native race might ho admitted at least to an equality 
of rights and consideration. We have it, indeed, from the best 
authority, that if the British force had landed on the coast, and 
had proclaimed any suitable }>rctcndcr to the throne—one of 
the old /end dynasty for instance, supposing that an individual 
of that family could liave been found—the tribe chiefs through¬ 
out the southern and central provinces would have risen to 
aid in the enterprise; their motive being, less that of attachment 
to the English, or pre-disposition in favor of the cause which 
the English supported, than a hatred of the ruling powers, and 
of the myrmidons by whom they were surrounded. It did not 
however of course enter into the calculations of Great Britain 
to incur the risk of precipitating such a crisis. Our object was 
demonstration, not attack; and in furtherance of that object, 
it would have required the nicest management to conduct any 
military movement whatever; for too much diffidence would have 
hazarded the miscarriage of the enterprise, while too much con- 
fideuco might have forced us on to a dismemberment of the 
kingdom, and have thus accelerated that collision with Kussia, 
which for thirty years we had been striving to retard. 

Fortunately although the court remained snlky and disposed 
to listen to any counsel which promised revenge for the affront 
we were conceived to have put on it, there was no occasion for 
our exceeding the strict limits of an attitude of observation. 
Gliorian, a fortressof some strength in the Herat territory, con¬ 
tinued to be occupied by Persian troops, notwithstanding, that that 
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ocotipatioii had all along been deolarcd by the British Govern¬ 
ment to bo cqnivalcjit to ahostilc demonstration against England. 
Reparation for the violence which had been offered to the messenger 
of the British mission, and which had constituted throughout the 
Herat controversy one of our gravest grounds of complaint, 
w'as still refused. Persia had ventured even to impede in some 
degree the working of our Affghan policy, by opening a friendly 
communication with Yar Mahomed Khan (“ the arch-villain ” as 
ho is usually styled in India, but according to Sir J. McNeill 
the most remarkable man of his age and country”), for che 
purpose of sharpening his already awakened jealousy at the 
magnificent and gratuitous aid which we lavished on Herat: yet, 
the progress of oiir arms beyond the Indus was so constant, and 
the results promise'd so favorably, that we could afford to dis¬ 
regard such indications of Ijostility, even had they been more 
rnaJignaiilly shaped, and franglit wiili more immediate injury. 
Persia being in fact for the time innocuous, we were well enough 
content to await that complianee with our demands, which in 
the natural course of events could not fail sooner or later to 
take place ; the interruption of diplomatic intercourse and the 
prolonged occupation of Karrack testifying to our offended dig¬ 
nity, while our extreme reserve, in desisting from all intrigue, 
in rejecting offers of co-operation, in avoiding every measure 
whicli might complicate our position, showed that wo were not 
inclined to push the rupture to extremities. 

Russia in the ntcaniimo was not inactive. The satisfaction, 
with which she had viewed onr retirement, and had found Persia 
left to her exclusive embrace, soon gave way to a feeling of 
alarm, when she learnt of the gigantic preparations which 
British India was making to appropriate the countries interme¬ 
diate between Herat and the Indus, and when she further 
remarked the effervescence in the public mind, and the conse¬ 
quent danger to the Shah, wJiich resulted from our isolated 
location in the Persian Gulf. After those famous despatches of 
Count Nesselrode to Pozzo di Borgo, dated respectively October 
20th, 1838, andEebruary 21st, 1830, which, liowevcr ingeniously 
imagined and plausibly tricked out, had for their unique objects 
the moderation of our Affghan scheme, and the withdrawal of 
our force from Karrack, and which signally failed, not only in 
attaining those ends, but even in making out a case that should 
withstand an ordinary scrutiny, Russia began to organize her 
plans for allaying the commotion, which she had, perhaps too 
precii)itately, called into existence, or at any rate for counteract¬ 
ing iu effects. As she could make nothing of Persia, divided 
against iusclf, and embarked moreover in a cause which the 
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Emperor had already declared to be iinjnstifiahle, she turned 
licr attention to Khiva; and hence arose the manifcbt * of Decem¬ 
ber, 1830, which declared the great object of General Perowski’s 
expedition to bo “ to strengthen in that part of Asia the laAvful 
indiicnce to which lliissia has a right." 

No one doubted at the time but that a force, vastly superior 
both in numbers and artillery to that which Lord Keane led from 
tlic Indus in triumph through the defiles of Afighanistun, would 
be able to cross the open plain of the Desht-i-kipeb^k, between 
the Caspian and the Aral: and it was in anticipation, wo think, of 
General Perowski's success, and in deprecation of the advance of 
our own arms beyond tlie Hindoo Koosh, wliich was then in con¬ 
templation in order to dislodge Jabbar Khan and Dost Mahomed’s 
family from Khooloom, that Baron Brunow significantly remarked 
toISir John Ilobliouse—“If we go on at this rate, Sir John, the 
‘ Cossack and the Sepoy will soon meet upon the banks of the 
‘ Oxus,”—and that the President replied, with more spirit per¬ 
haps than solf-convieiion—“Very probably, Baron; but, however 
‘ much r should regret the collision, I should have no fear of the 
' result." JNfan proposes,however, while a greater than man dis¬ 
poses. The expedition altogether failed, partly perhaps from the 
extraordinary severity of the season, but more essentially from the 
fiiot, that Orenburg did not furnish to liussia (any more than did 
Tirtis in the Persian war) that strategic base for operations bc- 
Yond the frontier, which Ferozpore, faulty, remote, and unprovided 
as it was, ofi'ered to India. 

Dispirited by this failure, and by the supposed complete suc¬ 
cess of our Aflghan occupation, (for it must bo remembered, that 
it was the fashion of the day to paint every thing “ coiilcur do 
rose,” and that the few who ventured to tell the truth,wore merci¬ 
lessly snubbed) and foreseeing real embarrassment to herself, if 
we should he induced to resort to any active measures for the ter¬ 
mination of our quarrel with the Shah, Russia now set to work to 
bring about that reconciliation between England and Persia, which, 
from the first hour of the rupture, she had professed her desire 
to accomplish. She believed, or affected to believe, that we were 
aiding and abetting in certain troubles that broke out in tho 
south of the kingdom. A revolt of tho Bakhtiarees was ascribed 
to the accidental presence of an English traveller, Mr. Layard, 
since so well known ns the excavator of ancient Nineveh. Tho 
Kerman in.surgents, headed by Agba Khan, it was pretended, 
were supplied with arms and ammunition, with money, and oven 
with artillery, from Bombay. Baron Brunow, indeed, pleasantly 
complained that, “ at CalciUta they still acted as if Sinioiiich 
* were at Teheran, and Witkewitch at Cabuland he funher 
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categorically stated, that, in order to put an end to so very unsa¬ 
tisfactory a condition of affairs, the Emperor had called upon the 
Shah to comply with all the requisitions of England. If the same 
language had boon used by the Eussian representative at Teheran 
in 1838, which was addressed to the Shah in J840, the British 
Mission would never have retired from the country. Persia, of 
course, as soon as she found that all European support was de¬ 
nied to her, Bussia seconding the cause of England,and Erance 
(which had also in the interim sent a complimentary niission td 
Teheran) declining to interfere in the controversy, had no alter¬ 
native but submission. Ghorian was evacuated, yet the party 
for whose immediate benefft this difficult point was at length car¬ 
ried, had a very short time previously confirmed his claim on our 
consideration by turning Major Tod out of Herat! Reparation 
was given for the arrest and ill-treatment of the mission courier. 
A commercial treaty was guaranteed to us. Sir John McNeill 
returiied once again to Teheran; and the British troops were 
removed from Karrack. 

This settlement was opportune. Tf it had been delayed six 
months longer, Russia would hardly have prolfercd the sarao 
earnest'mediation ; nor would the Shah s obstinacy have been 
so easily overcome. If we had still been in a state of quasi¬ 
hostility with Persia at the close of 1841, it would have required 
something more than a mere moral pressure to right ourselves 
at Teheran. Even with six months of preparation, Sir J. 
McNeill must have found it a difficult business to meet the 
first burst of the Cabul disaster; and the more so, as tlie Per¬ 
sians with the usual pronencss of Orientals to personily all 
measures of policy, insisted on fixing upon our minister tlie indi¬ 
vidual responsibility of their failure at Herat, and he had 
thus to encounter the irritation and ill-will of almost all classes 
with whom ho was brought in contact at the court. That under 
such circumstances,—at a season when our Indian Empire had 
sustained a blow, which in the estimation of those who knew 
not its strength, shook it almost to its foundations, and acting at 
Teheran with one of the ablest and most astute officers who 
over represented Russia in the East,*—Sir J. McNeill should 
have held Persia firm to her engagement..; that ho should 
liavo Mrried the commercial treaty; and that he should have put 
our relations with the Sfiah upon something of their ancient 
footing, we regard as not tlie least meritorious achievements of 
his distinguished career. In the spring of 1842, ill health 
compelled him to abandon Persia. Ho had been employed for 
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nearly twenty-four years in that country, and during that inter¬ 
val had raised himself by his unaided talent and energy from 
the humble rank of an assistant surgeon in the Oompany’s 
army, to that of a civil Grand Cross of the Bath—a bright exam¬ 
ple to the Indian services. So high, indeed, was the character 
he had earned for himself with the ministers of the crown, that, 
when he retired from the East, he merely exchanged his diplo¬ 
matic functions for an office of equal honor, and of more 
fltility, under the Government of his native land.* 

From 1812, until the recent death of Mahommed Shah, there 
were few salient points of interest in the politics of Persia. 
The objects of England were less, it would seem, during that 
interval, to struggle for influence at Teheran, or to restore 
strength to Persia, than to keep a watch over the proceedings of 
Russia; to preserve, as far as might be, the “status quo;” and to 
prevent at any rate our sustaining injury from sudden impulses, 
which prudent counsel might avert. Our expenditure was thus 
reduced within the narrowest possible limits. Interference in 
tlie domestic affairs of the country was studiously avoided. 
When the Shah appealed to us against the iuipcrious bearing 
of Russia, we assured His IVlajeaty of our sympathy, hut never 
ventured to lead him to hope for our sup})ort. On one point 
only did we transgress the bounds of passive observation. A 
war was imminent between Persia and the Porte ; and as it was 
evident that such a war, however it might terniinate, would 
essentially weaken one, if not both, of the helligernnts, and thus 
invite aggression, wo determined to force our mediation on the 
j)ugnacious powers. Relying also on the Emperor’s declaration, 
that tlic system w'hicli llio two cabinets had a common interest in 
pursuing, was that of“ maintaining the tranquility of the iiiter- 
‘ mediate countries, which separate the po.ssessions of Russia from 
* those of Great Britain," we invited Russia to send aeoramissionor 
to the conference of Erzeroom, and to aid us in the work of })acifi- 
cation. The invitation was of course acceded to, and tlio con¬ 
ference accordingly commenced; but in the proceedings of such 
an anomalous congregation of parties it would have been unrea¬ 
sonable to expect either alacrity or even unanimity. All things 
indeed considered, it is, we think, more surprising that, under 
the joint mediation of Great Britain and Russia, any treaty 
whatever should have been concluded between the courts of Con¬ 
stantinople and Teheran, than that negociations, for which five 


* Sir John McNeill Ima been for tljc Inat four years one of the “ Poor Lnw 
Comniisbioncrs fur Scotland and it was partly owing to Ins admirable mn- 
tingemeiit that the fumiuc of 1817, which decimated Ireland, was so little felt in the 
bister island. 
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weeks would have been a very liberal allowance of time, were 
actually made to extend over as many years. 

At the commencement of our sketch, we have remarked on 
Ihc little progress that has been made by Kussia, since the 
Affghan occupation, in that path, which the war was specially 
designed to obstruct, and which the withdrawal of our arms 
must have left more accessible than ever; and we now propose 
to consider this subject somewhat more in detail. It would bo 
absurd to suppose that an erroneous view had b^'cn tnkeii 
throughout of the bent of the Russian policy; and yet, if that 
policy were ono of aggression against Persia and of hos¬ 
tility towards England, the question naturally arises how it 
happened, that the very favorable opportunity for its prosecu¬ 
tion, which presented itself on our retirement from Alfghanistan, 
should have been so little cultivated. The reasons, of course, 
of Russia's comparative inactivity can be mere matters of spe¬ 
culation, but we still give the following explanation with 
some conlidcncc. The Allghan war, which, in the magnitude 
of the ctlbrts it called forth, and the success that smiled on its 
commencement, took Russia somewhat by surprise, and made 
her almost repent of having provoked the struggle, furnisliod her 
in its sequel, not only with cause of congratulation, but with 
a lesson of much importance, as it might ho apjdied to herself. 
If England were unable to maintain herself at Cabiil and 
Oaiidalnir, Russia could scarcely exjicet to faro better at Te¬ 
heran and Ispahan. All the difficulties, that we encountered 
in Affglianistan, would in a much graver form beset a Russian 
army in its occiqiatioii of Persia. The enormous sacrillcc, 
indeed, at which alone a nation, exclusively AEahommedan, 
<‘onld be overrun and held by a Christian power, was exem- 
j)lilied ill the case of Algiers ; and Russia had neither the 
same objects nor interests in coveting the realm of the Shah, 
that impelled France to fasten on her African colony. It is 
possible then, that the acquisitive policy of Russia in respect 
to Persia, and her agiiating policy in respect to India, did ac¬ 
tually cool, ns the result of the Affghan war testified to the tran- 
scendant danger of her schemes, and as its corollaries all revealed 
to her the facility with which England 8oiild -ender abortive any 
]tlan of mere intimidation, or meet any system of attack. 

The continued rebellion of the Caucasus, the ease with 
which Sheik Shamil balHcd all her efforts to reduce him, rising 
up like the giant Antajus with renovated strength from every 
fresh encounter, must have powerfully aided in modifying the 
elmracter of the Russian policy. We believe, indeed, that if her 
course had been otherwise uninterruptedly successful, if Persia 
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had slwrcndered herself a willing victim into the hands of her 
enemy, and Great Britain had given up every inch of ground 
beyond the Sutlej, the resolute resistance of tliis m;^untaiu chief 
would still have proved the salvation of Asia. 'We have heard it 
surmised, that Russia plays with the Caucasus to further her views 
in other quarters; that she favours the iiiipression of her weak¬ 
ness on an unimportant point, to be enabled to employ her force 
with more etfect where greater interests are at stake; hut such is 
iRDt our belief. We are convinced that for the last fifteen years at 
least, she has honestly and unremittingly employed her utmost 
available power to reduce the tribes of tho Caucasus ; and as 
Shamil at the present lime, independently of his native forces, 
commands the services of 15,000 deserters from the Russian 
ranks, and can place in battery 200 pieces of ordnance, captured 
from the Russians in the field, or carried off from their entrench¬ 
ments, we may understand, how totally inadequate that power 
has proved to the emergency,* and how impossible it would havo 
been for Russia, with her communications at the mercy of such 
an enemy, to push her arms still further to the eastward, or to 
contemplate even territorial extension. The full value of tho 
mountain war of independence has hardly yet, wc think, been ap- 
preeiated in preserving the balance of power. A moderate suj)- 
})ort of Shamil might still perhaps save tho Dannbiaii principa¬ 
lities, and as long as his bannerflouts from the summits of the Can- 
easiis. so long is Persia safe from the hostile invasion of a 
Russian army. 

Although, however, tho two checks, that wo have thus noticed, 
imposed upon Russia the necessity of abstaining from those 
active measures, which might have been reasonably expected to 
supervene upon our Aflghan reverses, it is not to bo supposed, 
that, during the period which has since elapsed, she has exhibited 
no signs of animation, and no tendency to an onward movement. 
Her conduct, it is true, in Persia has been more guarded than for¬ 
merly, and more observant, to England in particular, of the ameni¬ 
ties which should characterise the intercourse of friendly states ; 
but it has not been less constant in its aim, or less progressive 


• A friend lias furnislied us wittj tlu* following story, which is currently quoted in 
Persia, as an example of ready repartee, but which is also not without n certain degree 
of poiaicid bigiiilicancc:—“ Wheti the Amir Nizam visited the EinTfleror of Russia dur¬ 
ing his Georgian progress in 1837, and introduced the Heir Apjmreiit, then u boy of 7 
years of age, Ilis Majesty observed in the course of conversation, “ Who are tlieeo 
Aliglians, that they should be ollowed to laugh at your beards in tin’s way? Whose dogs 
are they to stand in the path of Mahomed Shah ?” (We quote, of course, Um Persian 
version of the story.) “Oh!” answered the Amir, “ they are an insignilicaut set of 
vagabonds, not worth naming; idle iinsaiiited seomidrels, very like those Lesghies and 
Daghistauis you liave in the inouutaiiis." 'I'lie Einperur looked as black ns thunder, 
but saiil not a word further ou the subject." 
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in its action. Her shadow lias been gradually durkcniTig over 
the land. Having coerced into her interests the Prime Minister, 
a Russian subject by birth, who, by the force of certain rules of 
the ecstatic school of the philosophy to which they mutually be¬ 
longed, held the Shah in leading-strings, she pursued, during 
the closing years of the late monarch’s reign, an unobtrusive but 
an undeviatiug course of interference, almost of supervision, over 
the internal affairs of the country. Her protection was grant¬ 
ed to all applicants. She rceommonded candidates for offices, 
and screened offenders, constituted herself referee in disputed oases, 
and not unfrcqnontly usurped and exercised the functions of tin' 
executive power. Her attention was particularly directed to Azer- 
bijan, and to the countries on the Caspian. She brought the Go¬ 
vernor of the former province, the Shali’s uterine brother, into direct 
dependence upon her, supported him against the central Govern¬ 
ment, and, when his liberty was endangered, granted him an as}’- 
lum in the Russian Embassy, and ultimately, received and wel¬ 
comed him as an imperial guest at Tiflis. Upon the shores of 
the Caspian the extreme jealousy of the littoral tribes compelled 
her to proceed with greater circumspection. Commencing, how¬ 
ever, with a consulate at Resht, and agents at other ports, she 
obtained in process of time the authorization of the Shah to 
construct a naval arsenal on the island of Ashoon Ada, for 
the rendezvous and refitting of her marine. She then placed a 
consul in the town of Asterubad, to protect the trade which this 
establishment had created; and, shortly before the death of the 
Shah, she is |i1so understood to have proposed to institute an¬ 
other consulate at Meshed, the extension of her commerce being 
the ostensible, and perhaps really the immediate, object of her 
activity; but political influence also, and increased facilities for 
intrigue follow, as she must well know, of necessity in the train 
of that commerce, when it may have once fairly taken root in 
Khorassan. 

Persia herself in the meantime had presented a miserable and 
melancholy spectacle. She had been undergoing the very 
extremity of suffering which misgovernment could entail upon 
a nation. The Prime Minister of Persia, Hajeo Mirza Aghas- 
see, had for a period of thirteen years he destinies of the 
country over which ho presided more completely under his 
guidance, than perhaps any absolute autocrat of ancient 
or of modern times; and lamentably did he abuse the 
trust reposed in him. Self-sufficient almost to fatuity; utterly 
ignorant Of statesmanship, of finance, or of military science, 
yet too vain to receive instruction, and too jealous to admit of a 
coiuljntor , brutal in his language; insolent in his demeanour; 
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indolent in his liabits ; he broiiglit the exchequer to the verge of 
bankruptcy, and the country to the brink of revolution. Alienat¬ 
ing at the outset of his career fully one half of the revenues of 
the Empire in extravagant grants to pampered courtiings, per¬ 
sonal dependents, upstarts and empiri. a, he con-siiraed tho 
remainder in amusing the military mania of the Shah, for whoso 
edification he prepared a park of about 1,000 pieces of artillery, 
and commissioned above half a million of English muskets. 
At the commencement of 1848, the Government 2 )nper (and it 
must bo remembered th^t the finance of Persia is carried on 
entirely by a system of assignments) was at ninety per cent 
discount. The pay of the army was generally from three to five 
years in arrears. The cavalry of the tribes was almost annihi¬ 
lated. The intense animosity of tho Toorks and Persians had 
reached a clima.x, which crippled the means of action of the 
j^rovincial Governors, and threatened to produce com 2 )leto dis¬ 
organization. With tho oxceiJtion indeed of Azerbijan, in which 
the whole wealth of the Eitniire had become pretty well con¬ 
centrated by the constant return of its inliabitants laden witli 
the spoil of tho provinces, Persia generally presented the ap¬ 
pearance of a country occui)icd in force by a foreign enemy, 
llcsistance to the Toorks was hoi)elcs.s for the moment, but 
tho desire for revenge was only deepened in intensity by the 
necessity of prolonged endurance. 

In bis foreign j^olicy we do not think tliat tho Prime Minis ■ 
Icr wilfully betrayed his country. Ho never submitted patiently 
to the tuition of Russia. On more occasions than one ho pro¬ 
claimed concession to have reached its limit, and struggled to 
break the meshes that were being woven around him. But 
he was iraimtent. He had not that confidence in England, which- 
might have led him to throw himself upon us for protection, 
nor had we shown any disposition to volunteer our support, 
or even to grant it, if it had been solicited. A French alliance 
had seemed for a time to hold out a jirospect of succour from 
a quarter where danger was to be apprehended, and had been 
cultivated, therefore, with more attention than in reality it 
merited. For a short period indeed the Comte de Sartiges held 
a position at Teheran more favourable, as far as the considera¬ 
tion of the Court was concerned, than that occupied either by 
tho Russian or the British Minister; but a relation of this 
nature was evidently artificial, and could lead to no permanent 
result. France had no substantive interests in Persia, for which 
she could have ventured to put herself in opposition either to 
Russia or to Euglafid; nor, if she had been ever so much dls> 
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posed in favour of Persian integrity, and had desired to retain the 
Shah as her own minion, is it very apparent how she could have 
carried her plans into exec\ition. A categorical reference on 
this subject was, we believe, made to Louis Philippe before the 
revolution of February; but that event—the expulsion of a 
Monarch by his subjects, and the establishment of a repub¬ 
lican government, measures utterly repugnant to the oriental 
idea of the divine right of kings,—scattered, of course, the 
negotiation to the winds; and, until a royal or imperialist 
dynasty shall be again seated on the'throne of France^ we 
venture to predict that French influence will not regain at 
Teheran that transient lustre which flickered round it in 1847, 
struck out from the jarring contact of British and Bussian 
interests. 

On passing events in Persia we must be allowed to express 
ourselves with some reserve. Mahommed Shah died at Tehe¬ 
ran on September 5th, 1848; and officers of the British and 
Bussian missions immediately rode post to Tabriz to proclaim, 
and bring to the capital, his eldest son,Nassir-ed-din Mirza, who 
had been separately and conjointly recognized by the Courts of 
St. James’s and St. Petersburg, as the legitimate successor to 
the throne. Persia had been so much habituated of late, in all 
measures of state policy, to receive her impulses from the Euro¬ 
pean powers, that probably under any circumstances the simple 
declaration of the British and Bussian Ministers would 
have sufficed to settle the immediate question of the suc¬ 
cession. In the actual posture of affairs the acquiescence 
of the nation in that declaration was inevitable; for, of the 
few competitors who could pretend to exercise any influence 
on the general body of their countrymen, one, Babman Mirza, 
was in honorable exile at Tiflis, and all the others were refugees 
at Bagdad. In the provinces, also, the peasantry and tribes¬ 
men were everywhere too intisnt upon their local emancipation, 
to take heed of an abstract matter like that of the succession. 
It may be said, then, that the Bussian and British Missions, 
and a mere clique of notables, (who had however sufficient 
influence at the capital to cause public property to be respected, 
and generally to prevent disorder,) effected at the moment a 
transfer of kingly power, to which, in the best appointed times 
of former Persian history, the path could have only lain 
through long avenues of intrigue and blood. The obnoxious 
Minister was of course hurled from power, and only escaped 
the popular fury by taking sanctuary. The Toork governors 
generally were expelled from the provinces, and the garrisons 
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either saved themselves by a precipitate retreat, or, where tlieir 
numbers admitted of defence, shut themselves u}< in citadels, 
and awaited attack. The young Shah encountered no opposi¬ 
tion whatever on his march from Tabriz to Teheran. He made 
his public entry into the capital on 0.;tober 21st: and thus 
ended the first scene of the drama. 

The second scene is not yet played out, or at any rate we are 
cot yet acquainted with its result in India; but as far as it has 
gone, it is of a much less agreeable character than its prede¬ 
cessor, and it adumbrates progressive trouble. In the dispo« 
sition of the Shah, so far as his tender ago and hitherto 
obscure career afford materials for enquiry, in the constitution 
of the court, in the state of parties, in the internal condition 
of the country, and in its foreign relations, wc look in vain 
for a single element of strength, or a single characteristic of 
permanence. When we say that Nassir-ed-din Shah is a mere 
youth of eighteen years of age, it may he understood, that for 
a considerable time at any rate he must be a mere cypher in 
the Government which he is supposed to wield. The longer too 
that his nonage may extend, the less probably will his country 
sufibr; for of all the characters that might pertain to an irres¬ 
ponsible Monarch, we should apprehend the greatest danger 
from one, which, to the vices of the voluptuary, added the sins 
of ignorance and obstinacy, and the more terrible traits of cruelty 
and revenge. With regard to the ministry, our only consolation 
is, tliat it cannot last, and that any change must be for the 
better. A fatuous priest has been succeeded by a timid scribe, 
and the incompotency of the one is scarcely less obstructive to 
business than were the eccentricities and malignancy of the 
other. The state of parties is still more pregnant with evil; 
for, over and above the two great factions, the Toorks and 
Persians, which have hitherto, in sj)irit at any rate, divided 
the kingdom, and which (having whetted their appetite for 
blood in many an encounter during the recent convulsion in 
the provinces) may be expected to be henceforward pledged to 
an internecine struggle, leading too probably to the dismem¬ 
berment of the empire—there may now be considered to be a 
third partyi which desires nothing more than to promote this 
struggle, and to profit by the mutual exhaustion of the comba¬ 
tants. We do not think it worth while to particularize petty 
sections, or mere personal divisions ; although some of these, 
such ns the tribe party of the Queen Mother, another oriental 
Messalina, may very possibly play an important part in the 
future government of the country: for, if a real crisis were 
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imminent., we conceive that all other feelings would yield to 
that of a distinction of race, or to the callous calculations of 
individual benefit. 

On the internal condition of Persia, and on the present aspect 
of its foreign relations, we could say much, if our space permit¬ 
ted ; but we have already exceeded the ordinary limits of a 
political article, and must hasten therefore rapidly to a close. In 
every quarter there is abundant cause for anxiety, and few, very 
few, faint glimmerings of hope. The rock, upon which the 
government of the country will first split, will bo a want of 
funds to defray the most ordinary and limited expenditure. 
The treasury has been drained of its last ducat, and wo see 
little probability of its being replenished : for neither will the 
provinces, after the license of an interregnum, and with the 
consciousness of recovered strength, bo induced to submit to 
exactions; nor will the Prince Governors, w'lio have been sent 
to replace the subordinate chiefs employed during the late 
reign, and who will each endeavour to establish his own inde¬ 
pendent court, be in any hurry to contribute their quota of 
revenue for the support of the central government. It will bo 
dangerous, again—at any rate while the Ees dura ct regni novi- 
las" hamper the free action of the government—to attempt 
to resume the grants so extravagantly lavished by Mahomed 
Shah and his minister upon unwortljy objects. Without pre¬ 
tending, indeed, to vaticination, it seems to us that the sustain¬ 
ing or motive power of the government no longer exists, 
neither can it be renewed ; and that, when the original imi)etus 
is lost, the wheels of the machine accordingly must cease to 
work. 

The general condition, too, of the provinces is hardly less 
unfavourable to the consolidation of the young monarch’s power, 
than an empty treasury, and impotent and divided councils. In 
no quarter, we may safely say, is there any feeling of confidence 
in the stability of the government. The public mind is still 
heaving with the agitation of tlie many local revolutions which 
followed on the death of the Shah, and extensive cmeutes have 
since broken out in Mazenderan, Ispahan, and Kerman^ aimed 
almost undisguisedly against the existing government. Kho- 
rassan however undoubtedly affords the greatest cause for appre¬ 
hension. Ever since the Assef-q(i-Doiiltih, the head of the old 
Persian party, was removed, about two years ago, from the 
government of the province, very great discontent has pre¬ 
vailed generally throughout that part of the kingdom. An acci¬ 
dent, shortly before the death of the Shah, brought this discon- 
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tent to a bead, and raised the population of Meshed in arms 
against the Toork garrison, which held the citadel. The old 
Ilussian Colonel who commanded the Toorks,* made a brave de¬ 
fence, but was compelled at length to evacuate the place, and to 
retire with a remnant of his forces, and with the Prince Governor 
of the province, to the camp of Yar Mahomed Khan, who had 
advanced with a considerable army from Herat,—not exactly for 
the relief of Meshed, but with a view of sweeping the country 
*11 the general scramble, and annexing perhaps a portion of the 
Khorassan territory to his Affghun principality. Yar !Mabomed 
Khan made an attempt to carry Meslied, but failed ; the Kho- 
rassanis being not less inveterate against the Affghans than 
against the Toorks, and having now put forward the son of the 
Assef-ed-Douleh as their quad independent ruler. It would 
have been easy, wo believe, fot the young Shah’s government, at 
‘this stage of the aifair, to have broiiglit about, through Jlri- 
tish mediation, the ostensible submission of the province. The 
Khorussanis were resolved to be no longer tram]ilcd on by the 
soldiery of Azerbijan: they bad mercilessly massacred the 
Toorks, wherever they had fallen into their hands, and had pro¬ 
claimed against them a war of extermination ; but the Salar, as 
the Assef-ed-Douleli's son was named, had no pretension to 
enter the lists as a competitor with Nassir-ed-din Shall for the 
throne. He boasted indeed to have aided the royal cause in 
forcing the Affghans to retire towards Herat; and the most to 
which at that time he ever voiiturod to as])ire, ivas that cither In's 
father or himself should govern Khorassan as a lief of the em¬ 
pire—that is, to bo placed in fact something on tliosanie footing, 
which Mahomed Ali Pasha had been allowed to occupy in lii.s 
government of Egypt under the Sultan. The ministry of the 
Shah however seems to have shewn an invincible repugnance 
to the inauguration of the new reign by negotiation with a 
party, flushed with triumph, and still exhibiting an attitude of 
defiance. 

It was judged indispensable to punish the insurgents before ac¬ 
cording to any terms for a permanent settlement of the province ; 
and reinforcements accordingly were sent fo Khorassan to co¬ 
operate with the garrison which had evacuated Mesbed, but 
which still held its ground, supported by Yar Mahomed Khan's 
army, upon the Herat frontier^ These reinforcements, consist- 


* It must not bo eupposorl that tliis oflicor belongs to the nrm3r of Uie Cznr. Ho is 
a Rnssisu refugee, who entered tlie Per^an service jBoinc thirty years ago, aiidis 
uudonbtedly tlie most cllicicnt uiililiuy chief nt present at the disposal of the Shah. 
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ing exclusively of Azerbijan troops, were beaten off from the 
first town which they attacked after entering the province; and 
they have since retired towards Teheran, where efforts are being 
now made to support them. That the Minister has pledged 
himself to reduce Khorassan couto qu’il coute,” would be of 
little consequence, if it merely involved the question of his 
personal fate; but unfortunately there are far graver interests 
concerned in the contest. According to our view it is impossi¬ 
ble that the Toork yoke should bo again violently imposed on 
Khorassan ; and the prolongation of the struggle, therefore, in 
increasing the exasperation of parties, would appear to render 
only more certain the threatened dismemberment of the king¬ 
dom. There is indeed an alternative, which has been already 
freely discussed, and which might be adopted, in order to 
prevent this disintegration of the Empire. An auxiliary Rus¬ 
sian army might bo disembarked at Asterabad, and pushed 
on to Meshed, either in avowed support of the royal cause, or 
preliminary to an arrangement of the same nature as that which 
made Russia the arbiter of the destinies of the Danubian prin¬ 
cipalities, and led to her present permanent (?) occupation of 
Bucharest and Yassy. 

It would be premature at present to discuss the eventualities 
of such a movement. Although indeed Russia has seen with 
great concern the progress of our arms in the Punjab, and 
would assuredly desire to lessen the effect on Affghanistan 
of our location at Peshawur and Shikarpur, wo doubt exceed¬ 
ingly, after the attentive examination of her career in the East 
embodied in the foregoing pages, that she would incur the 
risk at present of military operations in Khorassan. We 
anticipate that she will coutiuuo for some years longer the 
same course of gradual advance that she has pursued since 
the Affghan war. The effect of the successsion of Nassir- 
od-din Shah upon the relative positions of Russia and Eng¬ 
land at Teheran will probably be an exact reproduction of 
the action and reaction which followed on our united support 
of Mahomed Shah fourteen years ago. We shall have un¬ 
dergone trouble, responsibility, and perhaps expense, merely to 
render the Russian predominance more certain. A short blaze 
of popularity may possibly attend the first indication of our 
awakened solicitude for Persir^ but that we shall fall back 
into a secondary position, as soon as the season of exertion 
may be over, and that of fruition may arrive, we hold to bo a 
necessary consequence of the nature of things. As far indeed 
.as Russia finds that she can press with safety upon the incapa- 
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bility of a boy king, and the incoherency of a divided govern¬ 
ment, so far it may be presumed, that she will be iirepared to 
push on her approaches. That she will replace her minion 
Bahman Mirza in Uie Government of Azerbijan may be consi¬ 
dered inevitable ; that she will strengthen herself at Asterabad, 
and push her feelers into Khorassan, is equally to be expected ; 
that she will further controul the court, and through that controul 
will make herself felt wherever the authority of the court ex¬ 
tends, is hardly to be doubted but to adopt any more active 
course of interference, before the outburst of that domestic 
crisis, which may be imminent, and cannot be very distant, 
would be to stultify her previous caution, and to plunge herself 
into needless embarrassments. By what measures on the part 
of England, the armed intervention of Russia in the north or 
in the east of Persia, if ever it should take place, would re¬ 
quire to be met, would depend, not less upon the European 
combinations, to which in the meanwhile the election of Louis 
Napoleon to the Presidency of the French Republic, or other 
causes, might have led, than upon the state at the time of 
the finances of India, and upon the degree of fixity and 
security which might have been obtained for our North Western 
frontier. 


• As we write, we Lear of the arrival at TcLeran of a aiilcmlid Russian Embassy 
conducted by Lieut.-Geu. Scliilling, and charged ostensibly witli the empty form of 
congratulating the new monarch on his accession. We shall be surprised if this 
embassy does not replace Balimau Alirzah in Tabriz, obtaiu further grunts in As- 
terabod, oud perhaps establish a consulate at Meshed. 
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Art. II.— 1. General Orders hy the Governor General of In¬ 
dia in Council. 1801-1849. 

2. General Orders hy the Commander-in-Chief in India. 1801— 

1849. 

3. The Calcutta Englishman and Military Chronicle. 1848—1849. 

We are not afrair] of being charged with attaching undue' 
importance to a aubject of no * public concernment,’ or with 
misapplying the pages of the Calcutta Review^ if we devote 
some small space to a consideration of the condition, during 
the first months of their servitude, of those gallant young 
fellow countrymen of ours, whose arrival at Calcutta we see 
daily chronicled in the papers, to supply the vacancies in the 
commissioned ranks of the Bengal Army, which climate and 
battle are for ever causing. We believe that no fact can 
be better ascertained, than that the future character of these 
young men takes its complexion, in nine cases out of ten, from 
the manner in which the first few months of Indian residence are 
spent: that the habits formed during this period are rarely part¬ 
ed with in after-life; and that according as the Ensign is steady 
or profligate, prudent or extravagant, attached to his duty 
or indifferent to it,—so, in a great majority of instances, is the 
Lieutenant, the Captain, and even the P'ield Officer. Therefore 
it is, that we are desirous to draw attention to what wo con¬ 
ceive to be the short-comings of the system devised at our 
own Presidency for the guardianship and instruction of these 
young men, (or rather of such of them as come out in the 
infantry) during the time that necessarily intervenes before 
they can be permanently posted to regiments: and, at the 
same time we are anxious to shew how very much the evil 
is generally increased by the ignorance of parents, as to the 
way in which the pecuniary assistance, which almost all afford 
their sons on first starting in India, can be best and most 
advantageously applied. The subject is not perhaps a very 
attractive one to the general reader, nor shall we strive to 
make it more so by any attempt at fine writing. We desire 
to tell a plain, straightforward tale, to afford information to 
the future young military officer, and to those who plaee 
him in the service, and to attract the attention of those who 
have the power to remedy existing abuses. 

On first landing from the steamer or ship which has brought 
him from England, the Cadet finds himself claimed by one of 
the myrmidons of the Fort Adjutant of P'ort William, who 
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unites with that appointment the secondary one of ^ Superiuten- 
* dent of Gentlemen Cadets.’ He is forthwith installed in quar* 
tors in the ran^o called the ^ South Barracks,’ in Fort William, 
is provided with the necessary servants, enrolled a member of 
the Cadet’s Mess, and then pToceeds to enjoy himself, pending 
his departure to join, a regiment, after the fashion of young 
men just released from the confinement of a long sea-voyage, 
and perhaps for the first time their own masters. During his 
^tay in Fort William there is nothing to interrupt the unre¬ 
strained flow of his enjoyment: his time is entirely at his own 
disposal: and, as it is, and has been, the fashion of parents, 
from time immemorial, to furnish their sons with letters of 
credit upon some mercantile house in Calcutta, under an 
undefined idea that certain heavy expenses in the way of 
uniform, &c. will have to be incurred on arrival in India, 
the means of enjoyment arc not wanting. It may therefore 
be imagined, that the month or so spent by the cadets,—we 
beg their pardon, the unposted ensigns—in Fort William, 
pending the departure of the steamer which is to take them Id 
the Upper Provinces, is not generally sj)cnt in the most pro¬ 
fitable manner imaginable: pn the contrary, that debt, 
often incurred, and habits of extravagance and dissipatron 
contracted, 'which militate sadly against tljcir future comfort 
and respectability. It is true that the young gentlemen aio 
iioininally under the control and supervision of the fcsuperiii' 
tendent of Cadets ; and we do the ofllcer who at present holds 
this appointment, no more than justice, when we say that lie 
has every inclination to do his duty. But, to say nothing 
of other difficulties, which will suggest themselves, this 
gentleman’s duties as Fort Adjutant, occuj)y too large a portion 
of his time to allow of his giving much attention to the concerns 
of the young officers under his charge. The most, we believe,' 
that he can contrive to do for them, is to settle any little 
disputes between them and their servants, to draw their ])ay, 
arrange their passage, and give his advice when asked. I’hus 
then it would seem that the system from the very outset is 
faulty. For the first month of his Indian residence t lie young 
officer is left entirely to himself; is subject to no sort of 
control; and, what is perhaps worst of all, has his pockets full 
of money—money, which the ignorance of his parents has 
given him the means of spending when there is no possibility of 
his benefitting by it, but the want of which he will feel most 
grievously hereafter, when ho joins the regiment to which ho 
is finally posted. The subsccpient arrangements for the disposal 
of these young officers are not, it will be seen, less faulty than 
the first. 
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Tlie unprofcfsional reader must understand, that owing to 
the great distance between England and India, and, until lately, 
the tedious nature of the communication between the two 
countries, it has always been considered necessary by the Court 
of Directors to have a number of young officers, supernumerary 
to the establishment, waiting in this country, so as to be ready 
to fill vacancies the moment they occur. In earlier times, 
when the European officers were few, and the army was almost 
constantly on actual service, the importance of this may bef 
understood. The system, however, has remained unaltered to 
the present day; and hence it has always been a difficulty 
with the Indian Government, how to dispose of these super¬ 
numerary heroes, pending their being brought on the effective 
strengtli of the army. In the early part of the present century, 
(in 1802 we believe) a Military College was founded at Baraset 
fur tiicir reception. Before the experiment, however, had been 
fairly tried, the institution died of inanition, from the exigencies 
of the Mahratta war requiring the presence of every available 
officer in the field. After a suspension of nearly three years 
the College was resuscitated, in 1805; and during the next 
five years some of the subsequently most distinguished officers, 
which the Bengal Army has produced, passed through its 
classes. In 1811, it was however finally abolished, the advan¬ 
tages derived from it being found incommensurate with the 
evils it caused. The following extract from a despatch of the 
Court of Directors, of the date of 1808, affords a clue to the 
cause of its extinction. 

“ And whereas it has been represented to the Court of Di- 

* rectors by the Government abroad, that many of the Cadets 

* at the Institution have manifested a serious disposition to in- 

* subordination towards their superiors, and have been guilty of 

* gross irregularities and ungentleman-like conduct towards 

* each other, the Cadet is hereby informed, that, on his arrival 

* in India, he is subject to Martial Law.’' 

After the abolition of the Baraset Institution it became 
necessary to devise some other way of disposing of the cadets, 
until they could be finally posted to regiments; and the sys¬ 
tem, which, lender certain modifications^ has continued to the 
present day, was therefore adopted, xhe cadets on landing 
were permitted to choose with what regiment they would do 
duty :* and when a sufficient number had been collected, they 

* Wc are under the impression that at one time, between 1811 and 1820, all cadets 
were I'ciiuircd to do duty with the European Regiment, (now 1st European Bengal 
Fusiliers.) If such was the case, it must have been when the regiment was at Dina- 
pore, and, perhaps, Qha/ipore, between 18li) and 1822. The General Orders issued 
^ to tlie Army do not, however, so far as wc can ascertain, contain any order to this 
* effect, or any alloaiun to the existence of such a regulation. 
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were sent off, in fleetSj to their several destinations, by the 
river route, each fleet being placed under the charge of an 
officer of standing, cither s|iecially detailed for the duty, or 
proceeding to rejoin his regiment from furlough, or elsewhere. 
There are few of us, probably, who have not heard some¬ 
thing of the scenes which used to be common in these fleets, 
daring their progress up the river; how the inhabitants of 
the villages on the banks used to flee at their approach, and how 
drinking, and debauchery of every kind, varied by an occa¬ 
sional duel, or the homicide of some unfortunate native, used to 
be the order of each and every day. This state of things con¬ 


tinued until the Government steamers began to ply between 
Calcutta and Allahabad, when most of the cadets naturally 


adopted the more rapid and agreeable mode of travelling which 
they afforded, and the fleet system died a natural deatli; the 
few unposted, who still preferred the antiquated budgerow, 
proceeding singly, or in parties of two or three only, to their 
destination. , 

The change thus accidentally introduced,—for up to this 
time the authorities do not apj)ear to have interested them¬ 
selves in the matter—was unquestionably greatly for the bet¬ 
ter; but still the arrangements were very imperfect. Great 
irregularities were found to occur amongst the parties who 
still preferred to join their regiments by budgerow, and who 
were now of course devoid of all control. A sample of what we 
allude to is to be found by reference to the General Orders for 


one of the earlier months of 1845: moreover, up to this time no 


station in Bengal or the North-west Provinces had been barred 
as a resort for unposted ensigns ; and, accordingly, they were 
to be found in all quarters,—at Berhamporc and at Bareilly, at 
MIiow and at Mullye. In one respect at least this license of 
choice was good, inasmuch as it prevented the likelihood of 
any very large number of unposted ensigns being congregated 
at the same station. It had however this disadvantage, that 


ensigns, who had selected any of the more remote cantonments, 
at which to pass their^oviciate, could contrive to loiter a most 
unconscionable time in i^oining; and, as they rarely took the 
trouble to report themselves at the military stations on their 
route, they were often lost sight of, by the army authorities, 
for months together. Lord Hardinge, whose attention during 
the time he remained at the presidency, and before the affairs 
of the Punjab engrossed so much of his time and thoughts, 
seems to have been very largely deVoted to the concerns of the 
army, appears at length to have noticed this; and, in June 
1845, he issued the following General Order: — 
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'*Tlic lliglit Ilon’blo the Governor-General of India in 
Council) having had under consideration the inconveniences 
resulting from the present mode of allowing young officers to 
proceed in boats by themselves> to join their regiments, and 
deeming it desirable that some better arrangement should be 
devised, with the view of ensuring their earlier arrival at their 
respective destinations, is pleased to direct, that, immediately 
after the publication at the rrcsidency, of General Orders by 
the Cominandcr-in-Chiof, posting young officers io corps, or 
on permission being granted to any of them to do duty with 
))articul;ir regiments, pending such posting, the Superintendent 
of Cadets in Ifort William will adopt measures for securing 
I'or olliccrs, whose regiments may be-at or above Allahabad, or 
at inland stations off the river, the requisite accommodation on 
hoard one of the fir.st Government steamers leaving Calcutta 
for the Upper Provinces. Tiic Superintendent of Cadets will 
report the departure of.young officers to the Fort Adjutant at 
Allahabad, or at intermediate stations on the river to Station 
.stalF officers; W’ho, in communication with Post Masters, will 
make arrangements for forwarding them without delay, by 
dawk, to their respective corps. 

“In all such cases no boat-allowance will he drawn ; but the 
charges connected with the couvey.nnce of young officers by 
river steamers, and by dawk, will be defrayed by Govern¬ 
ment, contingent bills being forwarded through the prgpcr 
eliannels for audit and adjustment.” 

Admitting the necessity for keeping a large number of super¬ 
numerary officers ill this country, iti readiness to stej) at once 
into each vacancy as it occurs, and that tlierc is no other way 
of di-sposing of these supernumeraries intermediately but by 
sending them to do duty with different regiments, it appears 
to us that the rules laid down in the foregoing Order are 
the very best that could be devised. It is provided, that the 
cadet's sta}'^ in Calcutta shall be as short as possible;—that the 
speediest mode of travelling wliioh the country atfords, shall be 
adopted in conveying him to his destination : it is rendered im¬ 
possible for him to loiter on the road ; tb*' entire charge for the 
Journey is defrayed by Government; and the choice of any 
station in Bengal or the Ufipcr Provinces, is allowed him. But 
before this Order had been in force a twelve-month, the last and 
most important provision of it was lopped off; and henceforth 
it was declared, that no Infantry cadet would be permitted to 
do duty at a station higlicr^tip the country than Benares. The 
result has virtually been toliiuil the c.adet’d choice of station to 
DinapoiC and Benares: for Barrackporc luad been prohibited 
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some time before tins; and also, if we are not mistaken, Ber-: 
harapore; and these are the only other stations between Cal¬ 
cutta and Benares. Hence it is, that such lar^e numbers of 
unposted officers have been conprogated of late at Dinapore 
and Benares, and that the evils to which it is our object to 
draw attention have arisen. 

The obvious intention, of course, in sending the unposted 
ensigns to do duty with regiments, is, that they may ac¬ 
quire a perfect acquaintance with their duties as subaltern 
officers, before the time comes for them to be finally post¬ 
ed. Now wo all know that at present (the more’s the 
pity) no very great amount of training is required to 
fit a lad for performing- the duties of a subaltern, either 
in the Queen’s or Company’s service. To be able to go 
through, hi his own pcrs(jn, the drill laid down in the 
book of llegulations for the recruit: to be' able to put a 
cojnpany through the evolutions laid down in the Company 
Drill; and lastly, to have a sufficient acquaintance witli the 
mysteries of guard-mounting to enable him to march the regi¬ 
mental guards to their posts : we believe we are correct in 
saying, tliat such an amount of proficiency is all that is abso¬ 
lutely required from a subaltern officer, before the Adjutant 
reports him ‘ fit for duty.’ But even this scanty amount of 
professional knowledge is unattainable, under present arrange¬ 
ments, by the young officers doing duty at Benares and Dina- 
))orc. This'is perfectly easy of demonstration. There are only 
three parties in a native infantry regiment upon whom the 
duty of drilling officers can properly devolve,—the Adjutant, 
Serjeant Major, and Quarter AIaster Serjeant. True, every 
regiment has a staff of native drill instructors, and truly effi¬ 
cient they are in many corps ; but many Adjutants, we arc told, 
object, and perhaps properly, to employ these men for the 
purpose of -drilling officers :—first, because a young man, frcsli 
from England, and with exaggerated notions of his own impor¬ 
tance, pays but an unwilling obedience and attention to a man 
he calls a “nigger;” and secondly, because to place an Euro¬ 
pean officer, under any circumstances, under the tuition of 
a native havildar, or a private soldier, is considered calculated to 
impair the respect which it is so desirable tlie native soldier 
should feel for every thing in the shape of an European officer. 
Now an Adjutant’s duties on the drill-ground are of course 
merely those of general superintendence, and assuredly do not 
leave him the requisite leisure to act the drill serjeant to a squad 
of young officers. The same may be said with'respect to the Ser¬ 
jeant Major, so that tbc Quarter Master Serjeant only ifi in 
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fact available for this dutj ; and as of the ten or twelve young 
men generally doing duty with each regiment at Benares or 
Dinapore, not two, in all probability, are equally advanced 
in their drill, it stands to reason that they cannot all be drills 
ed by the same man at the same time. The result is just 
what might be expected. The young officer gets a slight 
smattering of his drill, partly from the Serjeant Major, partly 
from the Quarter Master Serjeant, and partly from the drill 
liavildar ; and then the Adjutant is forced to report him fit for 
duty, in order to make room for another batch. It may be 
said that this matters little, because young officers can always 
be re-drilled when they join their own regimeints; but the 
reader will please to remember that'^ our argument throughout 
is founded upon the premises, that first habits are every thing ; 
and that in India, above all countries, the effects of first habits 
are rarely shakC^n off: and thus we maintain that the youth, 
who only half learns bis drill in the first instance, rarely ac¬ 
quires it thoroughly afterwards, but remains deficient in the 
A. B. C. of his profession to the end of the chapter. The 
round shoulders of our European Foot Artillerymen have 
often been brought up in judgment against the Bengalis, by 
the martinets of the other Presidencies ; might not the round 
shoulders and ungainly gait of many of our Infantry officers, 
be similarly, and quite as justly objected to ? 

The above, however, is a trifling disadvantage of the present 
system, and is completely thrown into the shade by the more 
serious evil we are about to mention. It seems to be a con> 
dition of cadet-humanity,—and for the matter of that, of a good 
many other classes of humanity also,—that no sooner are a 
dozen or two of them got together in the same station, than 
every species of riot and extravagance forthwith commences. 
It was BO at the Baraset Institution, at Barrackpore, and at 
Berhampore, when those stations were respectively the great 
resorts of the unposted; and, as we have previously said, 
in the fleets during their progress up the river. Benares and 
Dinapore have formed no exception to the rule, and, amongst 
the unposted ensigns doing duty at th'^se stations, the great¬ 
est dissipation has, if we may believe what has been stated 
without contradiction in the public prints, prevailed during 
the last two or three years. Gambling, in particular, and a 
reckless, habit of incurring debt, would appear, both from 
public and private accounts before us, to have reached an 
alarming extent. Instances, we are told, are on record, and 
have even been of frequent occurrence, in which ensigns have 
lost enormous sums, (enormous if we consider the pay of 
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tlie players), chiefly to one another, at cards and billiards, and 
have joined their regiments, after doing duty for four or five 
months, owing as many thousand rupees. Indeed, it is n 
common cause of complaint at present amongst regimental 
officers, that the young men who join regiments from Dinaporo 
and Benares, are, for the most part, so deeply involved in debt, 
and have their pay so extensively cut, either by the Court of 
Bequests, or on account of payments to the Mofussil Banks, or 
m consequence of promissory notes, which they have given to 
tradesmen and others, that it is absolhtely impossible for them 
to join the regimental institutions—Band, Mess, &c.,—or, 
joining them, to avoid falling into arrears. Wc feel that it 
would not be fair to mention individual instances of what wo 
allude to, and, indeed, it w'ould scarcely strengthen our 
case to do so, inasmuch as the fact wdiich we have stated is 
notorious. It could hardly be otlierwisc when the state of 
things at Benares, some months ago, reached the cars of the late 
Commander-in-Cl]ief at Simla, and led to the issue of sundry 
instructions in regard to these riotous young gentlemen, which, 
so far as they go, arc good, and have served to check the grosser 
irregularities complained of. For instance, we have before us 
a list of questions, entering into very minute particulars re¬ 
garding character and conduct, which oflicers, commanding regi¬ 
ments with which unposted ensigns have been doing duty, arc 
required to answer when the latter are finally posted, and a 
copy of which questions and ansivers goes to the ensign’s future 
regiment. The value of such a check upon misconduct cRn be 
well appreciated. 

That gambling and other wices should be common amongst'the 
young officers at Benares and Dinapore, is not to be wondered 
at, when their situation is fairly considered. In the first place, 
—to say nothing of their being young and inexperienced, and 
having no sort of duty to perform for at least twenty-two 
hours out of the twenty-four,—we are obliged to confess, 
what perhaps is not very creditable to the army, that where a 
dozen or so of unposted ensigns are attached to a regiment, 
they are not regarded with any great complacency by the offi¬ 
cers of it, or considered to have exactly the claims of brother 
officers upon them. Hence they do not meet with that 
friendly, straight-forward admission into the bosom of the regi¬ 
mental society, which the young officer permanently posted to a 
reginftSnt experiences, and the effect of which generally is to 
keep him from going very wrong, or at least from perpetrating 
any egregious folly or extravagance. The feeling with which 
they are regarded is of course quickly perceived by the unpost- 
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cd ensigns; and they are encouraged by it to form an iiide- 
[jnndcnt society among tlicmsclves, and to keep aloof from ail 
otlicr, which we take to be a main cause of the disorderly ways 
tiicy fall into. 

Again, it should be remembered, that, whilst unposted, and 
merely doing duty with a corps, the ensign wants that grand 
inducement to steadiness and propriety of conduct to be found 
in the consideration that he is amongst those who are to be his 
companions for life, and on whose good will, and favourable opi> 
iiion, ho is dependent in a great measure, not only for his fu¬ 
ture happiness, butjilso for success in life. On the contrary, haz¬ 
ing the prospect before hinrof making another beginning here¬ 
after, he is naturally less anxious as to how he is regarded by 
those ^mongst whom he is temporarily thrown. Few like to get 
the character amongst those with whom their whole lives arc to 
be spent, of being gamblers, drunkards, or spendthrifts; whilst 
many are indificrent as to how they arc regarded by those with 
whom they arc sure not to spend six months, and from whom 
they may be separated in the course of as many days. 

It may be said, that admitting the difficulties of their social 
position, still the young officers doing duty at Benares and Di- 
iiaporc, being attached to regirneuts, arc placed by Government 
under military control, and that their immediate commanding 
officers, and tiic commanding officers of those stations, arc 
responsible for the correctness of their behaviour, both in a 
military and moral point of view :—in short, that the system 
is not to be blamed, because those whoso place it is to carry 
it out fail in tlicir duty. We admit that at first sight it would 
soeUi so, and that, theoretically speaking, the commanding 
officer is no less responsil>lo for the private, than for the pub¬ 
lic, character of his subordinates; but pmctically it is otherwise, 
fit least in Indian military life. The scattered way in which 
the officers of regiments in India live, (each perhaps, half a 
mile from the other, and still furtlicr from the Commandant), 
so different from the concise arrangement of barrack quarters ; 
tlie climate, wbidi for 4hc., best part of each year keeps one 
and all confined to their own quarter, the greater part of 
each day : and, more potent still, the custom from time 
immemorial of the service, must always prevent the officer 
at the head of a regiment from exercising much interference in, 
or ii^uencc over, the private life and pursuits of those under 
his command. And if this be so in the case of officers ]4kina- 
nently attached to regiments, how much more where half a 
dozen or a dozen young lads arc iqercly temporarily sent to 
do d’ify with a corps,*" with the certainty of not remaining 
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above five or six months, and the chance of being ordered a 
tiiousand miles oif in five or six days, 

ffaviiig thus placed before the reader the working of the 
present system, by which some thirty or forty young men are 
congregated at two of the smaller stations of the army, with¬ 
out any adequate provision being made for their superinten¬ 
dence and control, we proceed to consider wherein the remedy 
/or this lies, and what better arrangement it is in the power of 
the Indian, or of the Home, Government to introduce. 

At first we felt disposed to advocate the revival, in some shape 
or other, of the Buraset Institution, but in a different locality ; 
—being moved thereto by the conviction, that it is only at such 
an institution, that a young man, who has not had a military 
education before coming to India, lias a chance of picking 
up that practical knowledge of his profession, which almost 
every Indian infantry officer wants at some time or other 
of his career. Thus, how frequently has it occurred in India, 
that infantry officers have experienced the- advantage of 
knowing something of an artillerist’s duty,* or the disadvantage 
of being totally ignorant of it! The same holds good of field, to 
say nothing of permanent engineering. What, for instance, would 
have become of the “ Illustrious Garrison,” or rather would Lord 
Ellenborough ever have had the opportunity of christening it 
by that name, if Major Broadfoot, an infantry officer, had 
never turned his thouglits to an engineer’s duty ? But on more 
mature consideration wc have thought that the experiment of 
a second military college, after the experience of Baraset, 
would be too hazardous, as well as open to too many objections 
of other kinds, to make it prudent to recommend it. A disorderly 
ill-managed college would be productive of more barm than is 
chargeable even upon the present defective system; and, tlioiigh 
really able and energetic supervision and management woirid 
doubtless effect a great deal, still, if there was the slightest 
relaxation of these, (as who can say there might not be ?) it is 
not difficult to foretell the result. On tlie whole, tliercfore, we 
tliink the best thing to be done is, to do away with the entire 
race, both of cadets and unposted ensigns^ and to let every young 
man, who, under present a» rangements, obtains a cadetshisp, be 
presented instead with a commission as ensign in the Honorable 
Company’s - ■ ■ regiment of European or Native infantpy. 

an iusUnc?, tbe first that onciirs to us. When Major Ferris wiis attacked 
At Pesh Bolak, shortly after the AHkhan rebellion broke out, he reports that be was 
enabled to do the enemy a vast deni of damaj^e, thanks to tbe skilful way iii wliieh 
his Adjutant—I.ieutenant Lukiii<^a Madras infantry officer, laid their only gun, 

A six-pounder. Major F. bail not, we believe, a single nrtillery-uian with him. 
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We have already advcrlcil fo the orlj»in of llic practice of 
Bonding out supernumerary ofKccrato India^to be ready to step 
into vacancies. It might have been, ns we said, a necessary 
practice when the European officers were few, and casualties 
frequent; but with the present comparatively liberal establish¬ 
ment of officers attached to each regiment, and the altered po¬ 
sition held by us in Hindustan, the necessity of it has censed. 
True, Lord Gough ordered up all unposted officers to join the^ 
Army of the Sutlej in 1845-46; but it is difficult to con¬ 
ceive, with what object, or to what possible use he could Itivc 
intended to put them. For all useful purposes every unposted 
(Misign might just as well bo in England as in India. Sup¬ 
pose them posted however:—without intending the juniors 
any disrespect, it is quite immaterial, we beg to observe, how 
long the fifth ensigney of a regiment remains vacant; and at 
any rate it is far better for the service, that it should remain 
vacant for a twelve-month, than that it should ho filled up, at ihck 
instant of its occurrence, by a ffissijiatcd If/ase youth, confirm¬ 
ed in vicious habits and propensities by six mouths' independent 
idleness at llenares or Dinapore. 

The plan wc propose would work as follows: at stated periods 
(say every three months, or oftener if thought desirable) the 
Commander-in-Chief would send home to the Court of Direc¬ 
tors a list of the regiments in which there might happen to be 
vacancies. On receipt of this list, the Court would proceed to 
appoint ensigns to fill these vacancies, and direct them to pro¬ 
ceed at once and join. Thus the change would be trifling, and 
yet a great object w’ould be gained. The change would be 
that the Court of Directep's would have the posting (as well as 
appointing) of ensigns, instead of the Commanders-in-Chief at 
the different I^rtsidencics; the object gained would be that the 
dangerous noviciate, which every young officer now goes through, 
would be abolished. A reformation more complete, and yet 
upsetting fewer existing arrangements, it is difficult to 
conceive. 

Were the alteration we contend for to be conceded, the 
provisions of Lord llardinge’s Order (which we quoted in a 
former page of this article, and which, we believe, are still in 
force as regards posted ensigns,) are admirably adapted to effect 
all that would remain to be done for young officers after their 
arrival in India. Wc would liowcver suggest, that, in^|sed 
where no steamer might be available to take them to^mds 
their destination within a ^veck of their landing from England, 
it would be better to send them off by dawk instead; for wc 
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must repeat, that a prolongcil stay in Calcutta on first arrival 
ill Intlia is a great evil, and tliat the cftecls of it generally 
make tliemselvcs felt for many a long day, in the bliapc of aa 
empty purse, and numerous entries on the wrong side of tiie 
shop-keepers’ ledgers. 

We sincerely hope, that some one of the Directors, who reads 
tiic pages of the (Calcutta Heokw, may be struck with the 
simplicity, no less than the desirableness, of the change we 
’advocate. But in the meanwhile, we would |ain hope, enough 
has been said to bespeak the attention of tne autlioritios in 
India—Lord Dalhousie, and Sir Charles Napier—to the case of 
the unposted ensigns ; and that, pending any better and more 
final airangenicnt regarding them, the privilege, which they en¬ 
joyed until lately, may be restored to them, of choosing, through 
tlie entire length and breadth of the land, the station at which 
they will do duty. So far indeed from limiting them to two 
stations, and thus giving them the choice of only five regiments, 
as at present, we would absolutely prohibit more than two 
from doing duty at the same time with the same regimciiT. 
With this remark we close this portion of our subject. 

It now remains lor us to fulfil our promise of showing how 
greatly the evils, attendant upon a young man’s early military 
career in India, are enhanced by the injudicious way in which it 
is usual for parents to apply the pecuniary assistance essential 
to ensure the young oflieer a fair start in India. 

Allusion has already been made to the practice of supplying 
cadets with letters of credit upon mercantile houses in Cal¬ 
cutta, under the mistaken idea, it ^Yould seem, that they arc 
subject to heavy expenses immediately on landing. The faet 
is, that nothing can be more injudicious, or less calculated 
to serve any useful end, than this practice. The time when 
money is really required is, when the cadet or unposted ensign 
is finally posted, and has joined his regiment; and tliis is the 
very time tint, at present, he has it not. From the moment 
the cadet lands in Calcutta, his ensign’s pay commences, and it 
is fully adequate to the expenses of his living in Fort William. 
He is carried, be it remembered, from Fort William to the 
regiment with which he is to do duty, at the public cxjicncc,— 
that is, the hire of his cabin on the steamer is paid for liiin, and 
all for which he is chargeable, is his tabic expenses on board. 
Wc arc aw’aro that the charge for the latter is exorbitant: 
it {mounts to three rupees a day fur living, exclusive of liquors, 
which arc cliargcd for at the rate of one rupee for a bottle 
of beer, and so in proportion. Still, as an ensign’s daily pay in 
India is between six and seven rupees, and ns on board iho 
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steamer he has no extra expenses, except perhaps Tor one servant; 
it is clear, that whilst in progress from Calcutta to his station, 
he can live like a gentleman upon his pay. On arriving at 
]>inapore or Benares, as the case may be, it becomes ncces* 
sary for him to expend a small sum in furnishing his 
quarters, and the purchase of a pony; and this sum, it must 
be admitted, his pay is unequal to furnish. His pay is how¬ 
ever adequate to all ordinary and reasonable expenses whilst 
doing duty witli|fia regiment; and, ns the cost ot his journey 
from Dinapore or Benares to his final destination is ^gain 
defrayed by Government, the letter of credit ought to have 
remained all but intact, until he actually joins his own regi¬ 
ment. 

We maintain then, that supposing a young officer to 
come out from England with a complete *kit’ (as all 
do), the only expense necessarily incurred, up to the time 
of joining his regiment, which his pay is inadequate to 
meet, is that of furnishing a subaltern’s quarters at Be¬ 
nares or ‘Dinapore, and purchasing a pony; and if we allow 
150 ru|)ees for these two purposes, we are liberal. But 
how stands the case at present ? Why, thus : that the young 
officer having access, in nine cases out of ten, to the full 
amount of his letter of credit the moment he lands, makes 
such good use of his time, that the greater ])art of it is 
squandered away before he leaves Calcutta, and the whole 
expended before he has been a month at Benares: and 
this often without his being chargeable with any gross acts 
of extravagance or folly, but simply because he does not 
know the value of money in general, and of his letter of cre¬ 
dit in particular, and applies the proceeds of the latter to meet 
every casual expense, for which other funds are not available 
at the moment. 

We believe that the following may be taken as affording 
a tolerably fair specimen of the entrance fees t# regimental 
institutions, and of the other charges, which an Ensign is called 
upon to pay on joining most of our Bengal regiments:— 

Mess donation,. Bs. 250 

Band ditto, . ,, 100 

Book-club, . „ 25 

Purchase of a tent, . „ 250 

Trifling alterations of uniform, such ^ 

os new buttons, facings, &c., &c., „ 100 


Total, Rs.... 725 
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Now we must premise that the pay of an ensign in the 
Uonorable Company’s service is, in round numbers, tiv9 hun¬ 
dred rupees a montli, and w, when received clear, and free of 
any deductions, just enough, with great prudence and selj-denial, 
to support the recipient of it as u gentleman. From-the moment 
however that any portion of it is stopped, it becomes inade¬ 
quate : of tins there can be no doubt. Let the situation then 
of a young officer lie conjectured, who, having squandered away 
his letter of credit, and perhaps run deeply into debt besides, 
finds himself called upon, on joining his regiment, to defray 
out of his bare pay a sum of between seven and eight hundred 
rupees. And yet this is the state to which the ignorance of 
parents, in a great measure, reduces at least nine out of ten of 
our young military heroes at the present day. A few of them 
eventually perhaps obtain additional assistance from home, 
which enables them in the end to pay up, and commence again 
with their pay clear: but the majority have nothing for it, but 
to apply forthwith to our convenient IMofussil Banks, from 
whose bonds they do not escape for years, or perhaps not at all 
during life-time. 

We need not stop to point out the moral of the foregoing 
remarks, which must be sufficiently obvious, but shall proceed to 
say a few w'ords on one point more—the last to which wc 
desire to direct attention—because it appears to us to be ge¬ 
nerally misunderstood. 

It is a common notion at home, that once shipped oil’ to 
India, in the Honorable Company’s military service, a lad is 
provided for life, an<l can never have any future claim upon 
the paternal purse-strings. This notion, it is true, receives an 
occasional ratiier rude shock, as, for instance, when Ensign A. 
writes to his father, that he is five thousand rupees in debt, and, 
if not immediately relieved, expects to be dismissed the service, 
for not taking up his promissory notes. Still, as a general rule, 
the notion prevails to this day; and many fathers feel fear¬ 
fully outraged, if they happen to receive from India a modest 
intimation, that Major B. is about to give the regiment a step, 
and that the gift—or say the loan—of the amount of the 
writer’s quota will be highly acceptable. Now, after what 
we have written, we do not fear to be accused of being the 
apologists of cadet or subaltern extravagance; and therefore 
we have no hesitation in affirming, that such requests are 
highly reasonable, and should be granted, whenever circum¬ 
stances will admit. We entreat the patience of our Indian 
(and of course initiated) readers, whilst, for the benefit of the 
uninitiated at home, we devote a few lines to an cxpla- ^ 
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ti.ilioii of ( Ill’s imrchiisinfj rif stops, which would ho (ilhcr- 
wiso imiiitulli^ihlu to ni:niy. i.ct it be known tlicn, tlmt the 
Tmliiin military service is one of pure seniority, just like the 
Iloyal Artillery, or Koynl Marines. Each officer enters Ins 
regiment ns junior ensign, and rises to the majorily, step by 
stop, as casualties occur amongst those above him. The faster 
therefore those above him can be prevailed upon to die, invalid, 
or retire, the more rapid will be his promotion. Hence, for 
many years, a practice has prevailed in the service of offering 
the seniors of a regiment heavy sums to induce them to relin¬ 
quish their profession. Thus the Major of an infantry regiment, 
who is willing to retire on obtaining his promotion to tliat 
grade, can generally command thirty thousand rupees from his 
juniors; which sum is levied proportionably, according to 
certain scales in use, due reference being bad to the exact 
advantage each is calculated to derive. The senior Captain’s 
share of the thirty thousand rupees, ihus levied, is generally set 
down at twelve thousand,—that of the senior Lieutenant at 
tlirce thousand five huiulrcd,—of the senior Ensign at twelve 
flundred,—of the second Ensign at four hundred,—and of the 
third and fourth Ensigns at two hundred and fifty, and one 
hundred and fifty, rupees respectively. If then, as we liavc 
staled (and our sfatement may be fully relied upon), an 
ensign’s pay, when received uncncuinbcrcd, is only just suffici¬ 
ent to keep him free of debt, it is plain that he cannot, with¬ 
out borrowing, raise even tlie least of these sums, and that, 
whatever sum he borrows, lie must go into debt elsewhere ti* 
pay. Under tliis view of the case, we strongly recommend 
to .all who have sons in the Indian service, and whoso means 
will allow them to do so, to lake upon themselves the payment 
of all “steps,” at least as long as their lads remain ensigns; 
.and if the same assistance is continued whilst they remain 
in the other subaltern grade, we will engage, that the money 
so spent shall be money well laid out. A Lieutenant, it is 
true, may contrive, on his increased allowances, to pay off, 
without incurring debt elsewhere, any sum he is compelled 
to borrow to defray his quota of “ steps”; but he cannot do so, 
and hope to save also for furlough. Let no parent then, wc 
would say, whose means arc ample, shelter himself from reason¬ 
able applications of this kind, under the plea that the Indian 
service is a complete provision for all emergencies; on the 
contrary, let him take our word for it, that Indian subaltern- 
hood at least is but aj prolonged and dreary struggle against 
])ovci'ty and debt, whoi'C occasional assistance of the kind in 
question is not forthcoming. 
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Art. III.— 1. First avd Second lieporls on the G' -^nd Gttnf/es 
Canal. lit/ Major P. T. Caatlet/, Ptemjal ArliHenj. 

2. Report of Committee on the Grand Ganges Canal. 

3. Instructions to the E,recutive OJJieert> of the Ganges Canal. 
Bg Major Bakery Bengal Engineers. 

4. Report of Canal Medical Committee. Bg Major Baker, 
'Engineers, and Dr. Dempster, Li. M. S. 

T). Report on the Eastern Jumna, or Doab Canal. Bg Major 
Cautleg, Bengal Artillerg. 

0. Report on the Western Jumna, or Delhi Canals. Bg Major 
Baker, Bengal Engineers. 

7. Notes of Watercourses in the Degrah Dhoon. Bg Major 
Cautleg. 

8. Report on the Nujufghur Jheel. Bg Captain Durand, Ben¬ 
gal Engineers. 

9. Printed Papers on Canals of Irrigation in Ilalg. 

]0. Report on Projected Canals in the Delhi Terrilorg. Bg 
Major Baker, Engineers. 

11. Reports on the Racea Canal, dc. MRS. Bg Major 
Napier, Engineers, 

12. Memorandum on the application of the na/ers of the 
Punjab to Agricultural l^urposes. MSS. Puj Lieut. R. Baird. 
Smith, Engineers, 

In n former number (No. IX. for I<S4G), \\c presented io 
onr readers a sketch of Canal Irrigation in Ilolnlkiind. Wo 
now propose to enlarge our field of view, and, by the aid of tho 
mass of valuable canal literature specified above, to detail wlint 
the British Goverument has done, and what it propose.s to do, for 
the extension of irrigation throughout the North-Western pro¬ 
vinces. 

To dwell on the importance of an abundant .snp])ly of water 
fiP tho progress of tropical .igriculture is unnecessary. With¬ 
out it produce is inferior alike in quality and quantity ; and, of 
such vital necessity ,is it among a people whose social frame¬ 
work is essentially agricultural, that public opinion has attached 
no higher fame to states or individuals, than that, by devoting 
their resources to the construction of tanks, or bunds, or canals, 
they have extended cultivation, and relieved it from dcjiendenco 
on variable and uncertain seasons. 

The first Indian canal tlates from a reign distinguished 
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by ninny improvements in legislative and fiscal policy: and 
nlthoiigh the primary object of its construction seems to have 
been the increase of imperial luxury, rather than the advance¬ 
ment of the prosperity of the country, yet Feroze Toghlak* was 
too enlightened and benevolent to have been indifferent to the 
wants of the people over whom he reigned, The monarch, of 
whom it is recorded, that he built “ fifty dams across rivers to 
promote irrigation ; forty mosques; thirty colleges; one hundred 
caravanserais; thirty reservoirs for irrigation : one hundred hos¬ 
pitals ; one hundred public baths; one hundred and fifty bridges; 
besides many other edifices for pleasure or ornament,” is not 
likely to have constructed with great labour the canal that 
bears his name, solely to supply the fountains, or water the 
gardens, or fill the wells, around his favourite hunting palace 
of blissar. Ifis good intentions however appear to have been 
early frustrated, since, irygxot much more than half a century 
fiftcr his death, the watejlpi^ his canal ceased to flow beyond 
the lands of Khythul/Kd the neighbourhood of Hissar re¬ 
turned to its original'ifferility. 

Tlie position of the head and the source of supply of Ferozo's 
canal are matters of some doubt. The united testimony of 
the historians of the period, and uniform tradition, would lead 
us to believe that the supply was drawn from the Jumna, at its 
debouchment from the range of the Sewalik Hills. But a most 
interesting and Jjitherto unknown document, obtained by Lieu¬ 
tenant S. A. Abbott from Abdul Saiwad and Abdul Mustakim, 
Pirzadas of Hhatrat, a town on the western boundary of the 
district of Khythul, and jmblished with a commentary by Lieute¬ 
nant Yule of tl)c Engineers, tends to prove that Ferozo drew his 
canal from the Chetang Nala, one of tlie drainage lilies from the 
Siib-Himulayas, west of the Jumna. The document in question 


• III his most interesting preface to the Judex of Miihommedau Historians we 
observe Unit Mr. H. M. Ellioil is disposed to attach butlittic credit to the works of the 
Mahominedaii Emperors, bfliuviiig them iu all cases to have nrigiuated in motives of 
personal luxury, rather thau of general beueflt. We do nut however see any just rcasoas 
assigned for depriving sovereigns like Feroze Shah, or Shah Jeliao, or Akbar, of the 
merit commonly asHigncd to those whose reigns have been signalised by such works as 
the canals east of the Jumna, it is very certain that if U e restoration and extension 
of these works had not promised an increase of revenue to the British Ooverument, 
they would never have been undertaken* To suppose that a disinterested regard for 
tlie welfare of tlie country aloue was tlie actuating motive for these, or any other, works 
wc have executed, would indicate but a limited knowledge of their history. Mr. Elliott 
claims high credit for the British Oovemment on accouutof its works for irrigation ; 
luid wo cordially gtaiit it: but at the same time we see no reason for exalting it at the 
expense of those of its predecessors, who have distinguished themselves by tlieir 
works of generol utility* The time has not yet arrived when Government will act on 
any higher principle than tliat of a seliishiiess more or less enlightened, and we believe 
that <lut* cred.*: may fairly be assigned both to the few good Maliommedan rulers In¬ 
dia Las hiul, iiiul lo ilie BntisUGoieniinciit, without invidious contrasts, or nice analysis 
of ai'iuatiiig iiKtivcs. 
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which is a Sunnud of the Great Akbar, dated in tlie month of 
Shawal A. H. 978 (A. D. 1668)stat03 that'* The Ohf'tang Niiddi, 
by which Feroze Shah Badshah, two hundred and ten years 
ago, brought water from the naMs and drains in the vicinity of 
Siidhoura, at the foot of the Hills, to Hansi and Hissar, and by 
which, for four or five months of the year, water was then avail* 
able, has, in the course of time, and from numerous obstacles, 
become so choked, that, for the last hundred years, the waters 
have not flowed past the boundary of Khythul,—and thence to 
Hissar the bed has become so choked that it is scarcely discerni¬ 
ble in consequence of which state of afttiirs, the Emperor de¬ 
clares that his Firman had gone forth during the previous year 
(A. H. 977, or A. 1). 15(17) that the waters of the nalds and 
streams at the foot of the hills at Khirzabad (a town near to 
the present Delhi canal head), which are collected in the Sombo 
river, and flow into the Jumna, be brought by a canal, deep 
and wide, by the help of bunds, (kfSnto the Ohetang Niiddi, 
which is distant from that place aboujfilOO kos, and that tho 
canal be excavated deeper and wider than formerly, so that all 
the water may be available at the abovementioned cities (llansi 
and Hissar) by the year 978.” It is a singular and somewhat 
unaccountable circumstance connected with Akbar's canal la¬ 
bours, that no mention of them is made by any of the histo¬ 
rians of his reign; and that there is no tradition even, connecting 
liis name with any of those ancient excavations, all of which 
arc attributed to Ferozo Toghlak: yet tho Sunnud is said to pre¬ 
sent no good ground for suspicion, and its genuineness npjiears 
to receive confirmation from incidental circumstances. It would 
therefore appear that, while fc croze constructed in 1851 the first 
Indian canal, drawing an intermittent supply from the Chetang, 
it was to Akbar that the country west of tho Jumna was in¬ 
debted for a perennial stream drawn from that river. 

It is impossible to read the“ Canal Act," from which this infor¬ 
mation has been obtained, without regretting that it tells us 
but little more. At a time when problems, connected with the 
most important points of canal management, are pressing for 
solution upon ourselves, it would have been most interesting, it 
might have been most valuable, to have learned from an authori¬ 
tative source, how such questions were decided by » mind like 
Akbar’s, so comprehensive in its general views, so judicious in 
its minor details. The indications given, however, of his canal 
system are faint and feeble, and may be condensed into few 
words. A suporintendant of canals was nominated under the 
title of** Mir-ab," the chief of the waters, with absolute autho- 

M 
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rity throughout his jurisdiction. In his hand were vested the 
charge of the works, the distribution of the water> in short> all 
executive, revenue, and police details connected with the 
canal. The works would appear to have been constructed by 
forced labour, since all locd officers are enjoined to furnish 
labourers, &o., without delay. To those however who com* 
plied with this requisition, water is promised during the season 
of cultivation and for the entire year. How this water was 
distributed is but faintly indicated. The Mir-ab is to deter¬ 
mine the number of cuts necessary for each Fergunuah, and, 
in a spirit of equal justice, he is directed to be careful that ul! 
parties, rich or poor, weak or strong, share alike. From other 
sources of information it is supposed that the amount of water 
rent was rated according to tlie time the heads of the cuts, 
probably of fixed dimensions, remained open. While the necessi¬ 
ties of the zemindars were thus ministered to, the comfort of 
travellers was not forgotten ; and it is directed, ** that on both 
sides of the canal down to Hissar, trees, of every description, 
both for shade and blossom, be planted, so an to make it like 
the canal under the tree in Paradise ; and that the sweet flavour 
of the rare fruits may reach the mouth of every one, and that 
from these luxuries a voice may go forth to travellers calling 
them to rest in the cities, where their every want will be sup¬ 
plied.” 

With these brief and imperfect notices, our sketch of the 
Western Jumna canals to the time of Akbar terminates; and we 
pass over the succeeding GO or 70 years, during which history 
is silent, to the reign of Shah Jehan, when we find new works 
undertaken and completed with characteristic magnificence. The 
foundation of Shahjehanabad, and the natural desire to secure 
for his new capital and favourite residence the benefit of an abun¬ 
dant supply of water, induced the Emperor to project the Delhi 
canal. In Ali Murdan Khan,^so distinguished for his architec¬ 
tural taste and skill, he found an agent admirably qualified to 
give effect to his wishes; and, although the first attempt proved 
a failure, the error was ably rectified by the ultimate selection of 
the best course which could have been adopted. Ali Murdan 
Khan's first line parted from Feroze's canal at a place called 
Madlonda, and, pursuing a southerly course to Korana, it there 
entered an extensive natural hollow, the head of a great 
drainage line, and following th^t, in a highly embanked channel, 
as far as Gohana, it turned thence to the south east by Intoula, 
and, nearly on the existing line, entered Delhi. On the first 
'Opening of the new can^it was found that the embankments 
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nenr Goliana were inadequate. The water, entering the great 
hollow there, found no efficient line of escape: it gradually rose 
over, and ultiraatoly burst, the banks, and, committing fearful 
devastation, destroyed the town of Lalpur, the extensive ruins 
of which are still to be seen in a hollow near Rohtuk. The 
inefficiency of the line having been thus fatally demonstrated, 
an entirely new channel was excavated from Rehr to Intoula, 
traversing the anticlinal ridge, or natural water-shed of the 
country, until it reached the vicinity of Bo#ana. Between this 
point and the city of Delhi, very low land intervenes; and, to 
carry the canal successfully across this hollow, much caution 
and skill were required. To give command over the supply, an 
escape or outlet was constructed at the upper extremity of the 
line of embankment, by opening which the surface level of the 
canal could bo greatly reduced. Over the lowest part of the 
hollow the canal was carried by a masonry aqueduot, beneath 
which the drainage water of the country found escape. Clear¬ 
ing the low land, the canal wound for some distance along the 
base of the Aravulli Hills, and, at a favourable point, boldly 
crossed this ridge by a channel cut through the solid rock, 
no less than sixty feet deep at the crest. It then flowed 
through the city in a masonry bed, throwing off to the right 
and left innumerable minor streams, by which the residences 
of the nobles, and the various divisions of the city, were abun¬ 
dantly supplied. Throughout the great halls, and courts, and 
private apartments of the imperial palace, the plentiful stream was 
carried in numerous channels both above ground and below, 
supplying the graceful fountains, filling the marble baths, 
watering the rich fruits and flowers of the adjoining gardens, 
and adorning throughout its entire extent that truly regal 
abode in a manner worthy of the magnificent taste of its great 
architect. 

The success of Ali Murdan Khan’s labours was complete. 
The immense number of old water-courses along the whole lino 
of the Delhi canal shew to how great an extent^the agriculture 
of the country benefitted by its existence. Traditions of incre¬ 
dible amounts of revenue having been realized from villages on 
its banks still linger among the people there; and a proverbi- 
alism, current at Delhi, intimates that the clear returns from the 
canal were sufficient for the maintenance of 12,000 horsemen. 
The permanent establishment, maintained for purposes of police 
and repair, consisted of numerous bilddrs (diggers), 1,000 armed 
peons, and 500 horse, stationed under their officers at points 
three or four miles apart. 
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For about a century and a quarter after its original con¬ 
struction in 1026, the Delhi canal continued efficient; aged 
zemindars informed a British officer, on'survey duty in the 
neighbourhood in 1807, that they were finally deprived of canal 
water about the year 1753, in the reign of Alumgir II. The 
canal of Feroze had ceased to flow in Hurriana about 1707, and 
at Suffidfin about 1740; so that the Mogul canals became prac¬ 
tically extinct nearly in the middle of the 18th century. The 
causes of this were simple. The general disorganisation of 
society, consequent on the decadence of the empire, rendered 
all measures of conservancy impossible; the irrigated country 
was the constant battle-field of contending parties; the works 
fell gradually into decay, and, amidst the struggles for existence 
that marked the reigns of the feeble successors of Aurungzeb, 
internal improvement was forgotten, and the system of irriga¬ 
tion, which, with greater or loss efficiency, had existed for about 
four hundred years, became finally extinct. 

Grossing now to the left bank of the Jumna, wo have to 
sketch rapidly the ancient history of the Eastern Jumna, or 
Doab, canal. In common with the Delhi branch, the construc¬ 
tion of this canal is ordinarily attributed to Ali Murclan Khan. 
Its head was established immediately under the Sub-Himalayan, 
or Sowttlik Hills, possession having been taken of an old bed of 
the river, bearing at this day the name of the “ Bildha Jum¬ 
na." Passing by the hunting palace of Sliah Jehan, called 
Badshah-maliul, it entered the bed of the Baipur naln, and, 
carried thence in an excavated channel across the Intunwala and 
Nowgong mountain torrents, it was thrown into a low ravine, 
near the town of Behut, which it followed until it reached the 
bed of the Muskurra river, near the village of Kulsia. Enter¬ 
ing there -upon the high land, the canal was carried past 
Saharunpur, Bumpur, Jcllalabad, Shamli, and other large towns, 
until !t descended''i^gain into the valley of the Jumna, and, 
passing another imperial palace at Banup, fell into the river 
nearly oppbsito'the city of Delhi. 

Although there is every reason to believe that the canal was 
excavated on the lino described, it is very doubtful whether a 
supply of water was maintained in it for more than one season, 
if indeed for so long. There are remains of old embankments 
and aqueducts in the vicinity of Badsbah-mahal; and the palace 
itself was abundantly supplied with interior and exterior chan¬ 
nels, with marble fountains of great beauty, and with suites of 
rooms adapted for cold and hot baths. But if there is any faith 
to be placed in local traditions, the Emperor’s visit to this de- 
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liglitful retreat was exceedingly brief, and was curtailed for 
reasons amusing enough to be worth noting. 

The visit of an Emperor and his suite was no more agreeable 
in those days to the inhabitants of the adjoining country, than 
tlio presence of like high functionaries is now. An eitbrt to 
relieve themselves from the infliction was therefore determined 
on. To have used force would have been folly, so stratagem 
was resorted to. Along the base of the lower hills, the goitre 
of the Alps is by no means an unusual disease. A largo num* 
ber of women afflicted with it were collected, and, when sup¬ 
plies were required for the Emperor's zenanah, tliese women 
carried them in. The ladies naturally enquired concerning the 
cause of the shocking deformities presented to them, and the 
village women, as previously tutored, told them they would 
soon discover it for themselves, ns no one could breathe the air, 
or drink the water, of these parts, without immediately having 
swellings of the same kind. There was instant coramotion in 
the zenanah : the Emperor was summoned, and entreated by 
tho alarmed ladies to permit them at once to leave such a 
dreadful place. So earnest were they, that (the tradition says) 
the Emperor at once sent them away, remaining himself for 
about a fortnight, hunting tigers in the great forests around. 
This was his first and last visit to Badshali-malial. 

The great difficulties at tho head of the canal were doubtless 
beyond the skill of the Mogul engineers: and, as there aro 
no signs of irrigation in the southern part, and no masonry 
works of any kind, it may be concluded that, after the first 
opening, which is said to have been followed by great injuries 
to the towns of Behut and Saharunpur, the attempt to main¬ 
tain the supply was abandoned. 

About 1780, Zabita Khan, Bohilla, is said to have re-opened 
the channel, and to have brought a stream of water, through 
the bed of the Kirsiinni lliver, to the site of tho great city 
projected by him in the neighbourhood of Jcllalabad, Thanah 
Bhown, and I^ohari, in the district of MuzufTor-nuggur. But 
his canal could have been open only for a few months; and 
with the first rain-floods, it was doubtless seen that the diffi¬ 
culties were too formidable to be overcome. 

We are now prepared to pass onwards to the consideration 
of the canal works of the British government, but we pause a 
moment to notice one most iuteresting result, to which investi¬ 
gation of the historical records of the ancient canals has led. 
When describing the excavations of Feroze, Ferishta mentions 
incidentally that tlie work-people, employed upon them, found 
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near the lower hills quantities of ** giants’ bones.” For nearly 
two centuries and a half this seemingly fabulous statement 
passed unnoticed. To minds familiar with discoveries in fossil 
geology the old chronicle had however a faint gleam of signi- 
hcanco; and, guided by its feeble light, English officers of the 
canal department re-examined the localities indicated, and 
found, associated with others of different dimensions, not “ gi¬ 
ants’ bones,” but bones most gigantic, from which, in course 
of time, they were able to add to the system of nature many 
new and strange animals before unheard of. Pursuing their 
labours at remote stations in Upper India,* drawing their mate¬ 
rials for comparison from the forests and rivers around them, 
denied many of the facilities for research which happier local posi¬ 
tions would have afforded, they yet won for themselves Euro¬ 
pean fame, and rewards ranked among the highest which the 
courts of science in their own land had it in their power to 
bestow. 

Soon after these provinces came under the British govern¬ 
ment, the propriety of restoring the Mogul canals began to be 
agitated. Attention was first drawn to the subject, it is said, 
by the offer of a gentleman (Mr. Mercer) to re-open the Belhi 
canal at his own expense, on being secured the whole proceeds 
from it for twenty years. Tliis offer was declined, and, about the 
year‘1810, several officers were deputed to survey and report 
upon the lines both East and West of the Jumna. The reports 
liowever, when submitted for the cousideration of the Chief 
Engineers and Surveyors General of the time, elicited such a 
variety of opinion from these officers, that the government 
was paralysed, and the question dropped into temporary abey¬ 
ance. It was resumed, however, with characteristic vigour dur¬ 
ing the administration of the Marquis of Hastings, who, in 1817, 
appointed Lieut. Blane of the Engineers to superintend the 
restoration of the Belhi canal, and in 1823, Lieut. Bebude, 
of the same corps, to survey and report upon the Boab canal. 
The works were carried forward with energy from these pe¬ 
riods ; and we have now to detail their nature and their re¬ 
sults. ' 

Commencing then with the Western Jumna canals, as the earli¬ 
est in date and largest in dimensions of now existing canals, 
we find that Lieut. Blane judiciously established the head of 
supply at the highest possible point on the right bank of the 

* .Salianinpar and Dadnpur, the head quarters respectively of the Eastern and 
Western Jumna canals. 
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Jumna. Taking possession of a deserted bed of that river, 
he carried the canal through it, and across a perfect net-work 
of minor channels, whose heads were closed by earthen bunds, 
until it reached the Patrala river, one of the Sub-llimalayan 
drainage lines. Following the Patrala for a short distance, 
it left this river by an excavated channel; and, crossing the bed 
of the Sombe, another first class mountain drainage line, it 
pursued its course through a new cliannel to the town of Bd- 
rea, where it fell into a natural hollow; and, skirting the high 
land westward of the Jumna, it followed the old line to Kurnaul, 
and thence tO'Delhi. 

The original views of Government and of its officers were 
very restricted. Doubts were entertained of the ultimate success 
of the restored canal. Expensive works were discouraged; and 
the only object contemplated in Lieut. Blane's time was to main¬ 
tain a small supply in the Delhi branch. All the works under¬ 
taken were accordingly of a temporary and most iinj)erfect cha¬ 
racter ; earthen bunds were used for carrying the canal across 
the beds of the intersecting mountain streams : few, if any, 
bridges were considered necessary, the canal being fordable 
throughout; aqii natural channels were invariably taken pos¬ 
session of, in spite of their defective levels, and tortuous 
courses. 

Labouring however with great zeal, and struggling with many 
difficulties, Lieut. Blane had the satisfaction of seeing the canal 
re-enter Delhi after a suspension of more than half a century. 
Ho lived however only to complete his project, and, dying in 
1821, was succeeded by Captain, (now Major General) Tickcll, 
who maintained and improved the works executed by his pre¬ 
decessor. 

The development of the Western Jumna canals, on the 
scale to which they have now attained, is however due to Colonel 
John Colvin, C. B. late of the Bengal Engineers, an officer of 
eminent professional talent, of great energy of character, and 
of unwearied zeal, whose memory is still affectionately cherish¬ 
ed among the people, for whom he laboured so long and so ably. 
Appointed in May (820 to superintend tile restoration of Feroze 
Shah’s canal, (an extension of Lieut. Blane’s project, which had 
been favourably received by Government) he subsequently in 
1823 succeeded to the supprintendency of the works of irri¬ 
gation generally, throughout the Delhi territory. 

A period of great activity now commenced. The evils duo to 
the imperfections of the original design for the restored canals 
had already declared themselves : the increased supply required 
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for Ferozo’s canal being brought by the same main channel, as 
that for the Delhi branch, to their point of separation at Bair, 
it had become necessary to construct numerous bridges, and to 
raise massive embankments north of this point. The increased 
demand for water on both branches having at the same time 
led to their supplies being enlarged, the cross communication 
could no longer be maintained by fords; and these had 
to be replaced by bridges, built without interruption to the 
supply of water for irrigation, which could Qot be interfered 
with, without great injury tb the people and to Govern¬ 
ment. 

The grand difficulties however were experienced in tlio 
northern division of the canal, where the drainage waters 
of the upper and lower Himalayas, collected in the beds of the 
Jumna, the Putrala, and the Sombe, had to be controlled and re¬ 
gulated. The inefficient system of carrying the canal across 
the beds of the drainage lines by means of earthen bunds, liable 
to be swept away by every flood, was a constant source of heavy 
expense and irretrievable delay. Yet so powerful in those days 
was the spirit of false economy, so decided the preference of 
temporary expedients to permanent remedies, o«be part of tlie 
Government and the controlling authorities, that ten years 
werQ allowed to cla])so,'Defore sanction was granted to the pro¬ 
ject-for substituting an efficient masonry dam, in place of tho 
sand and gravel bunds previously in use. 

The history of this dam (situated at Dadupur, the head 
quarters of the Western Jumna canals) given by Major 
Baker in his excellent report, is a most interesting sketch of 
the varied difficulties and dangers entailed upon it by its pe¬ 
culiar position in Iho midst of aknotof powerful torrents; and, 
although to describe them at length would occupy more 
space than we‘can aflbrd, we commend his narrative to the 
hotice of all who take pleasure in learning how means, simple 
in themselves, luive been employed by skilful iqen to pro¬ 
duce great results, in controlling fierce floods, in protecting 
most-important and expensive works, and in maintaining un¬ 
interrupted the supplpof tho canal, on which the prosperity 
of the country and the revenue of the state are equally de¬ 
pendent. 

Although the ultimate issue of the struggle between tho 
canal officers and tho three great rivers encompassing tho 
Dadupiur^ works has been to vindicate the usual supremacy of 
mind over matter, and to place these unruly enemies under con- 
(!toI,— it must he rem^bered that they are ever ready to rebel 
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and to renew their attacks; but the mischief they can eifect is 
foreseen, and, if the executive officers are duly supported, the 
result will not long be doubtful. They, however, must not bo 
harrassed by ignorant interference, by restricted moans, by use* 
less distractions of their thoughts and time to meet petty 
objections, or to conform to a mistaken economy; but they 
should be controlled wisely, and supported cordially, in the 
execution of duties in themselves often wearisome and harrass- 
ing enough both^to body and to mind, 

In nothing has the spirit fiilse economy more perniciously 
affected the prosperity of existing canals, than by preventing 
the executive officers from submitting any comprehensive plans 
for remedying the evils of the original designs of the works. It 
was felt to be useless to submit plans which, entailing consider¬ 
able expense, would inevitably on that ground alone have been 
rejected. The accidental circumstances of Lord William Ben- 
tinck's presence in the Northwestern Provinces, and of his hav¬ 
ing taken a personal interest in canal works, led to the sanction 
of the Dadupur dam in 1830. 

Not so fortunate was the project, submitted by Colonel Colvin 
five years lat|||^or excluding the floods of the Sombe and 
Patrala from tl^Ded of the canal, by means of a regulating 
dam, built across the latter, and connected with the west flank 
revetement of the Dadupur dam. The Military Board of the 
day rejected this most essential work because of its cost; and, ten 
years afterwards, in consequence of the enormous evils, duo to 
tbe free entrance of masses of silt-cliargcd water into the 
canal, having forced themselves into notice anew, a work of 
the same class, but of fur greater cost, and executed under dif¬ 
ficulties of the most serious character, which in the first instance 
scarcely existed at all, was of necessity autliorized, and is oidy 
now advancing" very slowly towards completion. When this 
regulating dam is finished, the control of the drainage wilt 
be as perfect as circumstances will permit: but it is some¬ 
what melancholy to reflect, that it has taken a quarter of a 
century to accomplish what might have been effected in less 
than half the time, had Colonel Ccl||||^n's plans been duly 
appreciated. 

The defects of alignment and level in the southern parts of 
the Western Jumna scanals have exhibited themselves in a 
manner sufficiently well known. The increase of sjlt deposits 
in some parts, and of supply of water in all, requiring the for¬ 
mation of high embankments, has led to the interception of 
the natural drainage of the country, and tdNihe conse^quent forma- 
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tion of many unseemly and malarious swamps. Most vigorous 
efforts have, however, of late years, been made to remedy these 
evils, and none can bo more anxious for their removal than the 
canal officers themselves. If we find, from occasional references 
in Major Baker’s Eeport, that the remedial measures adopted 
liave not at all times been either so judicious, or so success* 
ful, as might have been desired, we still see that the march 
nf improvement has been but little impeded by such par¬ 
tial failures, and that, if. the same general system of intelli' 
gent activity prevails, many, (if we cannot say all,) of the 
admitted evils now existing will be removed before many years 
pass by. 

For perhaps the worst part of the whole canal, a remedial pro* 
jectis adverted to in the 87 th paragraph of Major Baker’s Eeport. 
It is to abandon entirely the existing main line, from Dadupur 
to about six miles south of Kurnaul, and to carry the canal in a 
new channel, with a correctly regulated slope, through the 
“ Bangar,” or high laud, bordering the Jumna, instead of as 
now through the “ Khadir,” or valley of that river. The 
rectification of alignment and profile thus ef^c ted would of 
necessity entail considerable expense, as involvjjjMthe formation 
of about fifty miles of new bed, and the cons true tl^ of a number 
of bridges, aqueducts, and falls. On the score of this expense 
Major Baker condemns the project, unless it could be satisfac¬ 
torily proved that a great saving of water would be effected by 
its successful completion. As wo demur to this conclusion, we 
shall briefly discuss the question. 

It is admitted that although the defects of the canal between 
Dadupur and .Kurnaul may be palliated by the consolidation 
and improvement of the embankments, they can never bo 
wholly removed. They are duo almost entirely to the exist¬ 
ence of the canal, which has super-saturated the naturally 
spongy and pervious soil, has intercepted the natural drain¬ 
age of the country, and has led to the formation on both 
sides of noisome and pestilent swamps. These store-houses 
of evil have been entailed on the adjoining country by the hand 
of Government; and, 4l|Ns9 the Government interferes to rectify 
the mistake,they must remain a perpetual heritage of sickness and 
suff’ering to the neighbouring people. We regard it, therefore, 
as a primary duty of ^^atate to spare no cost to shorten the 
existence of. such a conmtion of afiairs; to look beyond its own 
interests, to which Major Baker’s vie\fr of the case is restricted, 
and to have regard to the interests of the people also ; and to re¬ 
flect that although the expenditure required may produce no 
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direct return to the Government, it would relieve the community 
at once and for ever from numerous admitted, and otherwise irre¬ 
mediable, evils. The question is one less of finonce than of hu¬ 
manity and justice. An accumulated surplus revenue of sixteen 
lacks of rupees, or ^160,000, has accrued f“om the canals west of 
the Jumna; and the annual income is at least twice the expendi¬ 
ture. Government is therefore supplied with abundant resources, 
wherewith to effect improvements, and can afford to apply a por¬ 
tion of these, without rigidly exacting a proportionate pecuniary 
return. The ambition of all interested in these canals should 
aim at making them, so far as professional skill and liberal 
outlay can, sources of unmixed good to the people, as well as 
of profit to the State ; locally unexceptionable, as well as gene¬ 
rally beneficial. We therefore conclude, that, although we could 
not hold out the prospect of the smallest return from the money 
invested in carrying out the measure referred to, tlie broad and 
simple fact, that it would remove effectually the many and seri¬ 
ous evils of the existing line, seems to us sufficient justification 
for the outlay. That such a view would bo taken of the ques¬ 
tion by the local Government and revenue authorities of the 
North Westcrifljprovinces, we believe to be nearly certain : and 
even for those whose views do not rise higher, or range farther, 
than to small economies, arguments are not wanting. That the 
passage of the canal through a firm soil, and in a carefully 
regulated bed, would load to a very large saving of water by 
decrease of absorption, actual leakage, and evaporation, is un 
questionable, and, although it may be difficult, perhaps impossi¬ 
ble, to estimate the amount so as to make it matter of calcula¬ 
tion, we entertain no doubt of its being found sufficient to ensure 
a fair and moderate return on the funds expended. This return 
would be farther increased by the restoration of portions of 
land now lost to the cultivator from excess of water, and by 
such extension of irrigation on the new line as the saving 
of water would justify. Motives for minds of various capa¬ 
cities being thus provided, we trust, that the project is not 
destined to be strangled at its birth,—a species of infanticide, 
too often, it must be confessed, praolMbd on schemes of im¬ 
provement by those who ought to be their natural pro¬ 
tectors. 

We annex a tabular abstract of yrorks of various kinds 
on the Western Jumna canals, which will give the reader an 
idea of their nature and extent; and with this they must he 
satisfied, as details would occupy more space than wo can 
afford. 



Abstract of works on the Western Jumt}a canals. 
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Tho main source of revenue from the canals, west of tho 
Jumna, is of course the water rent. This rent is h .ied in two 
ways; Jst, on the area of the opening of the irrigation outlet 
at a certain rate, usually two rupees per annum-per square incli, 
for what is locally called “ Shor," that is natural irrigation, and 
half that sum for “Dahl" or artificial irrigation. 

iid. On the area of land irrigated, the rates arc discrimi¬ 
nating, both as regards the nature of the crop grown, and the 
kind of irrigation, whether natural or artificial, employed. On 
measured laud, they are as follow :— 


1 . 

2 . 


3. 


4 . 


Nnt'iral irrigation 
per acre. 

Fruit Gardens .Bs. 5 0 0 

Vegetable Gardens, Tndigo,' 

Sugar Cano, Tobacco, 
cultivated Grasses, and 

Herbs. 

Rice, Cotton, Wheat, Oats, ^ 

Indian Corn, Guchnee, 

Vegetables, (single crops) 

Safilower.3 

Gram, Barley, Oil Seeds, i 
Chunnalis, Jowar, Pulse >0 10 
of all kinds . J 


0 0 


I 0 0 


Artificial irrigation 
per acre. 

4 0 0 per annum. 
1 8 0 per crop. 

0 10 8 ditto ditto. 

0 8 0 ditto ditto. 


There are also variable rates for the different forms of irrigat¬ 
ing machines used by the native agriculturists, so regulated us 
to give irrigation at the general cost of 8 annas per acre. 

Any discussion of the principles of the canal assessment sys¬ 
tem may be advantageously postponed, until we have described 
other existing canals; and we therefore in the meanwhile restrict 
ourselves to the facts of the case. The following statement 
shews the gradual development of tho revenue from water rent 
up to the present time :— 


2,—Statement of annual amount of icater rent on canals west of the Jumna. 


Previous to 1820. 

876 

4 

0 . 

1834-35... 1,14,005 

8 

.3 

1820-21., 

14,646 

2 

1 

1835-36... 1,10,002 

11 

3 

1821-22.. 

24,018 

8 

11 

18.36-37... 1,5.3,170 

15 

J 

1822-23.. 

21,458 

5 

0 

1837-30... 2,72.377 

13 

6 

1823-24.. 

36.015 

6 

1 

♦1838-39... 1,80,044 

15 

3 

1824-25. 

26,646 

0 

7 

1839-40... 2,24,382 

15 

3 

1826-26.. 

48,374 

6 

0 

' 1840-41... 2,2.5,817 

15 

3 

1826-27. 

83,075 

0 

* 0 

1841-42... 2,63,068 

13 

0 

1827-28.. 

34,160 

14 

7 1 

1842-43... 2,79,300 

10 

11 

1828-29.. 

52,952 

10 

7 ' 

1843-44... 2,60,655 

8 

0 

1820-30.. 

63,375 

0 

0 

1841-45... 2,31,022 

8 

9 

1830-31.. 

57,700 

0 

5 

1845-46... 2,60,09.3 

1.3 

2 

1831-32.. 

51,016 

4 

11 i 

1846-47... JJ,62,52l) 

13 

8 

1832-33.. 

65,804 

11 

8 ‘ 




1833-34.. 

1,48,783 

2 

6 

Grand Total,..Rs. 35,17,013 

8 

8 
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Hufcrencc to this statement will show that the growth of the 
revenue from water rent was very slow. It was not indeed until the 
year J SSS-SI that the income covered the expenses. The exceed¬ 
ingly unsettled state of the agicultural population, the constant 
lliictuations of die summary settlements of the government 
land revenue, and the novelty in many localities of canal irri¬ 
gation, were the chief causes of this slow progress. The per¬ 
manent settlement of the land revenue gave a great impetus 
to the extension of canal irrigation : and 1837-38, the year 
of the great famine, fatal as it was to districts not iiroteot- 
ed by canals, exhibits a remarkable increase,—a fact preg¬ 
nant with meaning. To illustrate the benefit, on this sad occa¬ 
sion. of the canals to the community, we subjoin a calculation 
of the gross value of agricultural produce saved by irrigation in 
the districts of the Delhi territory. 

3 .—Statement of the gross value of crops groan on land irrigated from ike 
Western Jumna canals in 1837-38, the greater part of which land would 
have been totally unproductive without the use (f can^ water :— 

KHCRIF, OB BAIN CROPS. 


13.806.25 acres of Sugar Cane and Indigo, at Bs. 80 

per acre... 10,25,500 0 0 

47,026.25 acres of Cotton at Bs. 48 per acre . 22,57,260 0 0 

46.256.25 acres of Bice, Jowar, &c., at Bs. 38-4 

por acre. 17,76,240 0 0 

IIUBT, OB COLl> SEASON CROPS. 

109,375 acres of wheat, barley, gram, mustard, &o., at 
Bs. 48 per aero. 05,70,000 0 0 


Total.Bs. 1,40,28,000 0 0 


This return is compiled from one given by Major Baker, 
and is founded on actual measurement. The rates are very 
moderate, less indeed than might have been assumed with per¬ 
fect impartiality; and the result shows that nearly 1,500,000 
sterling, in agricultural produce, was saved by the canal; of 
which about one-tenth, or JE150,000, was paid to Government 
as land and water rent, while the remainder supported in com¬ 
fort, during a period of devastating famine, the inhuhitants of 
nearly 500 villages. 

Any more striking illustration of the social and fiscal value 
of canals could not be given; and its force is enhanced, so far 
as the sfato is concerned, by the fact that the entire cost of the 
works (not including ordinary repairs and establishment) on the 
canals west of the Jumna, up to the present time, amounts to 
only Xll9,174 ; so that the returns of the year 1837-38 in land 
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and water rent have covered the whole expenditure, leavi ng a 
surplus of nearly j 820,800 from this source alone. 

The next important item of canal revenue is tlie rent from 
flour mills. These mills consist of substantial buildings of 
masonry, located near the large towns of Kurnanl, Delhi, and 
Hissar. The machinery is of the most primitive kind, being n 
small vertical wheel, with oblique horizontal spokes, slightly hol¬ 
lowed, on which the water impinges. Although these machines 
do not economise more than 30 per cent, of the effective power 
of the water, and are liable to be interfered with during the 
rainy season by back water, yet they arc so much preferred by 
the native community to any more complicated arrangement, 
that every attempt to supersede them by machinery of European 
forms has signally failed. The only one of the latter, which ap¬ 
pears likely to compete successfully in native estimation with the 
present form of wheel, is the turbine, which it is intended to 
introduce into general use. 

The following statement shews the annual income from 
mills:— 


4. — Statement 

of annual mill rent on canals west of the Jumna. 



1823-23 . 

. 3,020 

13 

0 

j 1830-37 . 

...20,804 

10 

3 

1823-24 .. 


10 

0 

' 1837-38 . 

... 6,782 

0 

9 

1824-2.3 . 

. 3,904 

5 

4 

1838-39 . 

... 9,732 

7 

10 

1825-2B . 

. 2’991 

3 

11 

1839-10 . 

.,.14,.500 

K 

H 

1820-27 . 


13 


1840-11 . 

... 9,524 

0 

0 

1827-28 . 


10 

9 

1 1811-42 . 

... 8,203 

14 

.3 

1828-29 . 


0 

0 

18 42-13 . 

9,882 

11 

9 

1829-30 . 

.19,780 

3 

0 

1813-4 4 . 

...12,.59 8 

13 

3 

1830-31 . 


0 

0 

1 18 44-45 . 

... 81220 

0 

3 

1831-33 . 

. 19,002 

, 3 

7 

! 1845-40 . 

.. 13,250 

7 

11 

1832-33 . 


2 

3 

1840 47 . 

...14,709 

15 

6 

laa.a.ai 

13 882 

4 

(! 





1834-35 . 


9 

9 

Grand Total...Rs. 

3,11,348 

4 

2 

1835-30 . 


3 

7 






Mill rent, it will be seen, varies much. It is mainly dependent 
on the demand for irrigation,'and when that is groat, the supi)ly 
of water for the mills is necessarily small. The return to the 
state on capital invested in mills has however been very groats— 
the total expenditure having been Ils. 53,410-8-7, and the average 
revenue, as shown in the statement, being nearly 23 per cent, per 
annum. 

The pastoral villages in the district of Hissar depend entirely 
on the canal for the means of watering their cattle ; and a small 
revenue is derived from this source. All irrigating villages, 
paying revenue above 100 rupees per annum, are allowed to 
water their cattle, and to fill their village tanks, free of charge. 
The revenue from watering cattle is shown in the following 
statement:— 
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f ).—Statement of annual rent from watering cattle on the Western Jumna canals. 


1828-20 


10 

8 

1839-40 . 

. 2,280 

13 

2 

1H29-.20 

. 3,508 

7 

10 

1840-41 . 

. 1,955 

13 

2 

1830 31 


12 

2 

1841-42 ... 

. 1,554 

1 

a 

1831-32 


9 

7 

1842-43 . 

. 1,172 

0 

2 

1832-83 


2 

5 

1843-44 . 

. 1,680 

4 

0 

18.33-34 

. 1.257 

3 

11 

1844-45 . 

. 2,070 

7 

2 

l83t-33 

. 1,009 

0 

7 

184.3-40 .. 

. 2,293 

3 

3 

183.3-30 

. 2,14.3 

16 

0 

1840 47 . 

. 1,687 

0 

0 

1830-37 


1 

7 




-- 

1837-38 


3 

6 

Grand Total...Us. 

43,394 

9 

4 

1838-39 

1,838 

15 

3 


' '■ --— 




Although tho Western Jumna canals are not used for boat 
navigation, a large quantity of timber, the produce of the 
forests of Doyrah Dhuii, is annually rafted from the head to 
different points along the canals. The transit duties are ex¬ 
ceedingly moderate ; and tho improvement in the condition 
of the people in tho canal districts is very strikingly illus¬ 
trated by the largely increased consumption of timber among 
them, in the construction of substantial and comfortable 
dwelling houses. The interruption of the free course of the 
Jumna by the bunds for maintaining the supply of the canals, 
east and west of the river, forces the whole of the river traffic 
into the Western Jumna canal for some months of the year. 
A considerable portion returns to tho river by a sliort land 
carriage at Ciiilkanah Ghat, and the remainder passes south¬ 
ward. It is proposed by Major Baker to make a branch, so as 
to connect tho canal and tho river, and thus secure continuous 
water carriage for the rafts,—an unexceptionable proposition, 
provided the arrangement could be elected by means of a still 
water channel, thereby reducing the waste of water to a mini¬ 
mum. Water is however so precious for irrigation, and the 
supjdy of the Jumna is so closely adjusted to the demands of 
tho canals for this purpose, that any plan which involves the 
loss of water ought not to be thought of. The detail of transit 
duties is shewn in tho following statement:— 

6 .—Statement of transit duties on the Western Jumna canals. 


1820-21 . 

14 

4 

0 

1836-37 . 

3,305 

0 0 

1821-22 . 

84 

4 

0 

1887-38 . 

. 6,048 

9 5 

' i822-23 to i 


n 

fl 

1838-39 .. 

. 8,228 

11 4 

1825-26 S . 

U 

U 

11 

1839-40 . 

, 6,639 

5 1 

1826-27 . 

500 

4 

0 

1840-41 . 

, 9,730 

4 3 

1827 28 . 

1,013 

1 

10 

1841-42 . 

11,506 

15 9 

1828-29 . 

1,187 

1 

10 

1842-43 . 

7,934 

14 9 

1829-30 . 

1,932 

10 

4 

1843-44 . 

6,570 

12 6 

1830-31 . 

2,132 

8 

4 

1844-45 . 

6,598 

10 8 

1831-32 . 

2,001 

15 

0 

l84Qr.40 . 

7,830 

0 4 

1832-33 . 

1,611 

8 

7 1 

1840-47 . 

6,709 

9 1 

18.33.:! 4 . 

2i950 

1 

0 



1834 .35 . 

3,238 

9 

5 i 

Grand Total. 

98,011 

10 6 

183.5-.30 . 

1,993 

9 

0 1 
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The eastern appreciation of the luxury of shade, as evidenced 
in the Sunnud of the Emperor Akbar quoted before, led to the 
banks of the canals being planted with trees of various kinds ; 
but with the exception of a few varieties of ficus, these have all 
now perished, thus sharing the fate of those which lined the 
great imperial road from Agra to Lahore. 

The formation of plantations early occupied the attention of 
the British superintendents. Something was done by Captains 
Blane and Tickell; but it was left to Colonel Colvin to proceed 
systematically in this useful duty. An allowance originnlly of 
2,000 llupces, afterwards increased to 3,000 Rupees, per annum, 
was allotted to the plantations ; and jthey have been spread over 
all parts of the canals to which water could reach. The trees 
jjlanted are chiefly the Sissu, the Toon, the Kikur, the Cirrus, 
the Saul, and the Teak, all furnishing wood of value for econo¬ 
mical purposes. The revenue derived from the plantations by 
sale of produce, although not large, has more than covered .all 
expenditure upon them ; and their ultimate value will be very 
considerable. The details of the kind, number, and estimated 
j)resent value of the trees on the 30th April, 1847, are shewn 
below 


Kikur. 

.. 91,520 

Cirrus. 


Rambus . 


Sissu. 


Jamun.. 


Toon. 


Kutchna. 


Sundiy ..., 


Mangoes. 




Mulberry. 



Total... 3,75,252 

Nim . 




The estimated 

value of these..trees is 

Rs. 6,00,998-5-4, and 


the total expenditure by Government up to the present time 
amounts to only Rs. 27,303-5-7, or about ^tli of the revenue 
derived from the plantations, as shewn in the annexed state¬ 
ment :— - 

7.— Statemmt of Revenue from sale of Wood, Grass, dc., from the Plante^ 
tions of the Western Jumna Canals. 

1820- 21 . 635 11 0 1828-29 1,289 8 8 

1821- 22 . 1,180 0 4 1829-30 1,142 15 4 

1822- 23 . 741 7 11 1830-31 1,205 4 8 

1823- 24 . 656 0 10 1831-32 2,127 7 0 

1824- 25 . 645 7 7 1832-33 2,651 2 11 

1825 26 . 370 9 9 1833-34 3,894 6 II 

1826- 27 . 713 18^ 11 

1827- 28 ... 1,460 13 9 Carried over.,.Its. 18,676 7 7 
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Brought forward.. 

.18,676 

7 

7 

184243 


12 

1834-35 . 

. 3,682 

2 

10 

1843 44 


5 

1836-36 . 

. 4,907 

11 

9 

184445 


11 

1836-37 . 

. 2,245 

6 

0 

1845-46 


0 

1837-38 . 

. 5,221 

8 

8 

1846-47 


10 

.1838-39 .;. 

. 6,171 

4 

2 




183940 . 

. 4,622 

14 

10 


Grand Total...90,822 

6 

1840-41 . 

. 6,481 

6 

0 




1841-42 . 

. 6,607 

3 

7 





The only remaining source of revenue is from fines levied for 
breach of Canal Begulatio|is. The value of water, especially 
during seasons of drought, leads to frequent infractions of the 
roles for protecting it, and fpr insuring its equable distribution, 
while the natural carelessness of native cultivators causes con¬ 
stant wastage, by neglect of their water-courses or other means. 
For the punishment of offenders in these and other ways, the 
Superintendent of the Canal and his assistants are vested 
with the powers of Joint Magistrates under Act VII. of 1845. 
The annual amount of fines is given below :— 

8 .—Statement of Fines for breach of Begulations on Western Jumna Canals. 


1820-21 .... 

. 604 

B 

6 

1835-36 . 

... 2,603 

13 

4 

1821-22 .... 

. 911 

8 

2 

1836-37 . 

... 2,030 

5 

3 

1822-23 .... 

.17.. 1»639 

2 

10 

1837-88 . 

... 9,480 

8 

9 

1828-24 .... 


3 

8 

1838-39 . 

... 6,783 

12 

0 

1824-26 ' .... 


8 

8 

1839-40 ./..... 

... 6,188 

2 

2 

1826-20 .... 


4 

4 

1840-41 . 

... 6,077 

13 

0 

1826-27 .... 


1 

6 

1841-42 . 

... 4'632 


6 

1827-28 .... 


1 

n 

1842-43 . 

... 6.218 

r 

0 

1828-20 .... 


6 

2 

1843-44 . 

... 5,760 

14 

3 

1820 30 .... 


12 

4 

1844-46 . 

... 6,841 

8 

2 

1830-31 .... 


0 

6 

1846-46 . 

... 7,783 

4 

6 

1831-32 .... 


2 

10 

1846-47 .. 

... 6,991 

2 

0 

1832*33 ..... 


4 

6 





1833-34 . 


11 

3 

Grand Total... 

1,11,658 

2 

4 

1834-35 ..... 


2 

10 

iT 





- .Having now given sufficient details of the revenues of the 
T^stern Jumna Canals, we must notice the expenditure upon 
them. This is divisible under three heads, viz. original works, 
including all new works of every kind; the regular establish¬ 
ment, being the salaries of the various classes of officers, em¬ 
ployed in the executive, revenue, and ^police departments; and 
current repairs, whidh are the expenses incurred in the mainte¬ 
nance of the works in a state of efficiency. We annex a state¬ 
ment of the expenses under these heads, from the restoration 
of the canals to the present tim^, a(Jding for comparison a 
column showing the total direct revenue for the same time :— 











































Statenumt of Expenditure and Revenue m the Western Jumna 
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The Kstablishment of the Western Jumna Canals is necessarily 
large. Their united length is 445 miles, exclusive of the main 
or iirst class water-courses, commonly called Bajbuhas, which, 
as well as the branch canals, are under the executive charge of 
the Canal Officers. With the minor, or village, water-courses no 
farther interference is exercised, than to require the proprietors 
to maintain them in such condition, as that no wastage of water, 
or interruption to the communications of the country, shall take 
place. 

The general control in all departments is vested in the Super¬ 
intendent, whose duties are of a very miscellaneous description. 
As the Executive Engineer, all works are designed and construct¬ 
ed by him under the authority of the Military Boord, and of the 
Superintendent of Canals in the North Western Provinces. As 
Collector of Bevenue, he realizes by means of native local Agents, 
the various rents, formerly detailed, under the authority of the 
Sadder Board of Revenue, and of the Commissioner of the divi¬ 
sion, to whom, in his capacity of Deputy Collector, he is subor¬ 
dinate : and, as Canal Magistrate, he has to protect the water and 
works under his charge from injury, his orders in this department 
being subject to appeal to the Sessions Judge. He has therefore 
many masters and many duties ; but the former are generally 
liberal in their views, and, so far as may be, indulgent in their 
control, while the latte;, though sometimes hnrrassing and al¬ 
ways laborious, are most interesting and attractive to all who 
love their profession. The combination of powers in t)io per¬ 
son of the Superintendent is found to be productive of the best 
possible effects; his control of the revenue re-acts in the de¬ 
partment of works, by securing for him a legitimate influence 
among the people ; and the entire separation of the canal from 
the local civil jurisdictions prevents, except in extreme cases, all 
collision, and secures cordial but independent co-operation. It 
might to a certain extent simplify accounts, and be a slight relief 
to the people in a single form, to consolidate the land and canal 
aevenues, and to collect them by means of the civil establishment; 
but this arrangement is open to so many objections, and would 
produce so much embarrassment and diffi ulty in carrying on the 
duties of the canals, that, we are certain, its introduction would 
be followed by consequences far too injurious to the interests 
of the state and the people, to be in any degree compensated for 
by the trifling beneflt to be anticipated from it. 

Three assistant superintendents arc in subordinate charge of 
divisions of Uie canal; and under them nine or ten European 
overseers, with the requisite native establishments, carry on the 
executive duties. 
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For revenue purposes the canals are divided into ten dis* 
tricts, to each of which a native officer, called a Zilladar, with 
an adequate establishment, is appointed. The extensive in> 
troduction of the contract system, whereby the water rent is 
fixed for twenty years, reduces the interference of these revenue 
officers with the people to a minimum. Their pay is however 
much too small, considering the powers with which they are 
invested; and however strongly amiable enthusiasts in high 
places may urge the selection of incorruptible men, it is not in 
human nature that power and poverty should co-exist, and 
Government has no right to expect integrity without paying 
for it. 

The surplus revenue of the canal could be drawn upon in no 
more beneficial manner, than to brighten the prospects of this 
class of men, by making their incomes commensurate with their 
responsibilities and position. 

The subordinate police establishment consists of choki¬ 
dars, stationed at intervals of two or more miles on the canal 
banks. These men have charge of the works and the water, 
and it is their duty to sec that neither sustain any damage. 
The chokidars in charge of irrigation have great opportunities 
of illicit gain; and to mention that they receive from Govern¬ 
ment the bare subsistence of 4 or d Rupees per month, is 
sufficient to prove that such opportunities are not neglected.♦ 
They are in fact just a scorrupt as all our other subordinate 
native establishments, and are neither better nor worse than 
their neighbours. 

We annex a condensed abstract of the establishment of the 
Western Jumna Canals :— 


* Tt would indeed be preposterous, either to expect, or to believe, tliat men, invested 
with the prestige of office, and having opportunities to make illicit gain with iimiunily, 
should keep their hands clean, on a montlily salary of 6 Hs.: but recent and flagrant 
examples have showu tliat, whether Government give five Rupees or five tliousaud, 
whether it employ poor native chokidars or European gentlemen high in place, it 
must find some more searching process, than any increase of salary, for ascertaining 
which of its servants it can trust and honor,—and which of 4hem it should forward 
to Botany Bay. The cry of oppression, and tlie tears of the widow and the orphui, 
should give energy to the search. 



lO*'-—Abstract of Establishment of Western Jumna Canals. 
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We have been favoured with copies of recent statistical 
statements of the districts through which the Wesu^rn Jumna 
Oanals are carried, prepared by the Collectors under orders 
from Government, and in these we find details of so much 
interest and value connected with canal irrigation, that we 
must advert to them here. For facility of reference wc have 
condensed the different returns into one form. 
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The first point of interest this statement enables us to deter¬ 
mine is the proportion of the irrigated to the unirrigated areas 
in the different districts to which it applies. We will refer this 
proportion to the total areas, as being most convenient, and we 
find it to be as follows : 

Total area iu acres. Irrigated area iu acres. 


tn Paniput, as . 625,3.39 to 341,483 or, as 1 to 0.52 

Delhi, as . 800,407 to 85,006 or, as 1 to 0.2B 

Bohtuck, as . 836,186 to 220,272 or, as 1 to 0.27 

Uissar, as. 2,022,453 to 212,241 or, as 1 to 0.1 


From tliese results it appears that a little more than one- 
half of the whole district of Paniput is under the influence 
of the canals, while in Delhi and Rohtuck the proportion is 
reduced to one-third, and in the great sterile tract of Hissar 
it amounts to one-tentli. 

It is curious to compare these results from Indian canals 
with those obtained in Austrian Italy, the only part of the world 
where canals strictly similar to those of the North Western 
Provinces are found. Referring to printed papers on irrigation 
in the Lombardo-Vonetian kingdom, obtained from the India 
Board, and now before us, we learn that, in the country between 
the rivers Ticino and Adda, the land is irrigated to the extent of 
8-tenths of its surface ; between the Adda and the Glisio, about 
6-teijths; and lower down, towards the junction of the Po and 
the Mincio, about one-tenth. While therefore the first-mentioned 
Italian tract exceeds in extent in irrigation, as compared with 
surface, any of our districts west of the Jumna, the second cor¬ 
responds closely with zillah Paniput, and the third with Hissar. 
Delhi and Rohtuck are intermediate between the two latter of 
the Italian districts, being irrigated to the extent of nearly 
3'tenths of their surface. 

The irrigated areas above referred to include the total areas 
of all villages using canal water. But no village actually waters 
its whole area, parts being in fallow or waste, or occupied by 
inferior crops not requiring water. The proportion of the total 
area of an irrigated district actually watered is a point of 
much interest; and, as we shall have occab.'on to employ it here¬ 
after as a means of estimating the capabilities of projected 
canals, we give here the result of our enquiries on the subject. 

Canal revenue being levied only on land actually watered, the 
measurements for this purpose are available as guides, and where 
contracts exist and no measurements are required, the money 
value of these contracts furnishes the means of making a fair 
approximation to the watered area. On these data our calcula¬ 
tions are based, and we find the results to be as follow:— 
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Total irrigated area in acres. Area actually watered in acres. 


lu Paniput, as . to 137,100 or, as 1 l 0.37 

Delhi, as. Hd.OOO to 34,086 or, os 1 to 0.4 

llohtuck, as. 320,to 84,0,^3 or, os 1 to 0.38 

Hissar, as. 313,211 to 105,062 or, as J to 0.49 


From these rates we may therefore conclude, that, as an 
average result, irrigating villages west of the Jumna actually 
water annually from one-half to one-third of their total areas. 
The best watered of all in proportion to its irrigable area 
is the once sterile district of Hissar, the chief towns of 
wliich were found in 1807 to bo literally without an inhaljitant. 
The canal here has almost called into being an active, euntenlod, 
and prosperous peasantry. 

In passing now to the consideration of the Government 
revenue, and the population, we have to note first. Unit the c.al- 
culations of these are based on the total areas of villages of tlio 
dififerent classes, as shewn in the statement. Their results 
exhibit in a very clear and decided manner the benelieial inlln- 
enco of canal irrigation. The Western .luinna Canals had so 
nearly attained their maximum of irrigation before the hind set¬ 
tlement took place, that but few villages have been brought 
under their influence since that event. Still, the increase of land 
revenue duo to the use of irrigation is to be traced, as we And tlio 
average per square mile on vilhi^s irrigated since the settlement 
to be Rs. 741, while that in unirrigated village.? is only Rs. 355, 

Wc are also enabled for the first time to give form to a claim, 
always made by Canal Officors—to liave credit given to their works 
for whatever increase of land revenue may be derived from canal 
villages, as compared with villages not enjoying the same advan¬ 
tages. The claim is a perfectly legitimate one, as the increase 
in question is due solely to the existence of the canals. Its 
amount in the case of the Western Jumna Canals may be calcu¬ 
lated readily from the data in the statement ; and the calculation 
is of sufficient interest to warrant our giving it here. 


12. — Statement 


iticrease of Land Revenue due to the 
Jumna Canals. 

Western 

Paniput... 

404 Sq. miles, at 1179- -966 =*31.3118 

per square mile, Rs. 86,052 

Delhi. 

92 

II 

at 1394—850= 544 

>1 ft 

60,048 


9 

II 

nl J137—850 = 287 

17 17 

2,583 

Rohtuck... 

949 

If 

at 780—484 = 305 

f I 

75,943 


11 

♦ I 

at 565—484 81 

ts It 

891 

Hissar. 

247 

II 

at 485—156 = 320 

It >1 

81.263 

• « 

3 

I 

nt 200—156 44 

If f« 

132 


Total increase of land revenue, (Juinma) .Rs. 2,96,913 

• On refciTing to the Statement, p. 103, it will be neen that for Panfput the averago 
Juinma per irrigated square mile is R». 1,170, and per imirrigatnd square mile, Rs. 

Sw. The difference therefore. Rs. 213, is the inereasc per sqnnre mile. 
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This sum, added to the direct canal revenue ns shown in Stato- 
iiipiit 9, gives a total increase of Rupees 6,99,799, or very nearly 
i'60,000 per annum; and, supposiug £17,000 to bo expended in 
the canal an<|^ civil deparlinent, we have a net income of 
£43,000 on an invested capital of £119,400, being 30 i)er cent. 

Of the total land revenue of tlie four districts of wliioh re¬ 
turns arc before us, the sum of Rupees 9,37,912, out of Rupees 
21,01,298, is derived from canal villages, and may be regarded as 
beyond all risk; the remainder, Rupees 12,24,380, is subject to 
the vicissitudes of the seasons, and, iii the event of a failure of 
ibo periodical rains, would be much decreased, if not wholly 
annihilated ; and the population, from whom it is drawn, must bo 
supported by the Oovernment, migrate, or perish. 

I’bo excess of population in irrigated over unirrigated 
villages is very marked. 'I'lio rate per stpiare mile in Paniput 
andi)elbi is liigh,*-but not higlicr than in the analogously situa¬ 
ted plains of Austrian Italy, where in the Delegation of Milan 
the rate per square mile is 471-0, and but litte inferior in Pavia, 
Lodi, and other richly cultivated and well-irrigated localities. 

The rates in the Western Jumna districts are given below:— 


In I’nnipnt, as. <‘117 to or, as 1 to 0.8 

Dollii. ‘1-1B to 200 or. as 1 to 0.67 

■Rohluck. 270 to 2.')0 or as I to O.U 

Ilissar. M2 to (S7 or us 1 to 0.6 

Average rates. 270 to liOB or, us 1 to 0.57 


Thus villages irrigating from the canal support on an average 
a population nearly 2-5ths greater than that of villages not so 
irrigated. 

We have now completed our account of the canals west of the 
Jumna. Wo have shewn them to be equally profitable to the 
Government, and to tlie community, securing the revenue of the 
one, and the permanent prosperity of the other ; we have advert¬ 
ed to the sole drawback on their utility, namely, their being 
occasional causes of local sickness, to the precise extent of 
which as developed by the canal medical committee we will 
hereafter have occasion to give our attention. Taking them 
however, all in all, we have no licsitation in stating our convic¬ 
tion that they arc works of which the British Government may 
well bo proud; and ils pride in them will best be shewn by 
pressing forward every feasible improvement, until they shall be 
made in all respects, what they now are in many, material bless¬ 
ings of the higlicst order to the people of the districts through 
which their fertilising waters flow. 

The Pastern Jumna Canal, which we have now to describe, 
was surveyed, with a view to active operations, in 1822,by Lieuten- 

• Sec Statement 11, p. 1011. 
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ant Debnde of tlio Engineers, This officer however was re¬ 
moved to otlier duties immediately on the cor. 'detion of his 
field work, and was succeeded by Colonel Robert Smith of the 
Engineers, under whoso orders the various woi^ on the canal, 
us originally projeuled, were completed in the y^ 18IU). 

The Eastern had so far the advantage over the Western 
Jumna Canals, that all tlio work considered nccessurv, the 
dams, bridges, escapes, &c. were finished, before any water was 
admitted. It is not, however, to be concealed iliat Engineer 
officers had at that time most imperfect ideas of hydraulic 
works, and had no expeetation of the diffieiillies in store for 
them. 


Tlie general alignment of the Eastern Jumna Canal was good : 
it occupied the Jiighest land between the rivers Jiimna and 
Hindiui; it avoided ciitirclv the “Klnidir” or valley of the for- 
mer river, and, in its northern and Boutliern portions, attention 
Avas paid to avoiding tortuosities of channel as inucii us was 


considered pructicahlo. In the central part, however, the an¬ 
cient bed was merely cleared out, and nearly all its vicious twists 


and turns loft as of old. 


As to the regulation of tlio slope of the hod, it was not 
thought of, or, if thought of, was not attempted ; and the method 
of excavation was on that p^imlti^e jdan, of which an uppCiSJte 
illustration will bo found in tlio following anecdote. Some four 
or live years ago, during one of our many wanderings tlirongli 
canal districts, we came, one pleasant morning, to the bunks oJ' 
a small stream, on winch we found a Civilian, now in high ollice, 
but then the active Joint Magislialc of the zillali. lie was 
looking with no very agreeable expression of face at u new cut 
for the stream wliicli he had made, but apparently wiihouL 
success. “ What is wrong with your work ?” we asked. “ I don’t 
know," was his reply; “ but liiis perverse river won’t run in the 
course I have made for it. J am sureitis wide enough.’' “ True," 
we remarked, “ but that is not the only thing necessary.’’ 

“Oh! but” said he, interrupting us hurriedly, “ 1 have laid 


it out with tbi-i’’—pointing to u seieutilic looking surveying 


compass, with wdiich ho was begirt. 

“ Even that,” we returned, “ is not cnougli, have you thought 


of the slope ?’’ “ Slope !’’ he replied, “ what do 1 know about 


slopes ?■' 

“ They are useful however when you waut water to flow. 
What orders did you give to your work people about the depth 


of the cut ? ” 


“ The depth ? Ch, I told them to dig a that's all.” 

Precisely thus were the original excavations of the Eastern 
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Jumna Canal carried on. The bottom of the bed was fixed at 
lour I'cet beneath the surface level of the country, without re¬ 
ference to the natural fall, wliich in the northern and southern 
j)arts of tho-c|aal was excessive. The case of the canal was 
the converse W that of the river; as the water, once admitted 
into the bed of the former, flowed only too rapidly. . 

On the 3rd of Jarttiary, 1830, the canal was opened for the 
first time; and by the 20th of that same month, nearly every 
bridge, north of Saharunpur and south of Surrovvli, was in immi¬ 
nent peril of total destruction. Rapids established themselves 
lit different points on the steep slopes between the bridges; ai^d 
working back, as such rapids invariably do, they exposed the 
foundations, and in course of time would have completely under¬ 
mined tht3 works. 

In addition to the injuries threatened to the masonry works, 
an evil even more formidable exhibited itself in the dejiosit of 
immense quantities of sand and river silt, brought from the 
upper portion of, the canal, along the whole lino of lower levels. 
The bed of the canal was hSre being r 4 ipidly elevated, and, as the 
mischief was a progressive one, continual raising of the em¬ 
bankments was necessary to maintain the canal in its bed. 

The task of reetifying these evils had devolved upon Lieut, 
(now Lieut,.-Col.) P. T. Caiuley, who, being assistant to Colonel 
Smith, hod succeeded that officer on his departure for Europe 
in bad health. 

Checking the effects of the retrogression of the levels on the 
bridges by means of rafts of tflfiber moored in rear of such of 
these works as were most immediately tlifeatened, Lieut.-Col. 
Cautley lost no time in submitting a comprehensive project for 
remodelling the slope of the canal by the^introduction of masonry 
descents, or falls. Looking to the general distribution of the 
slope of the country on which the Eastern Jumna Canal is car¬ 
ried, it was found that, while the total fall from the head of the 
canal to Selimpur, where it rejoins the Jumna, was 42J.07 feet 
in a distance of nearly 134 miles—180.37 feet of this fall occur¬ 
red in the fi^.st 28^ miles, and 46.6 feet in the lapt 11 miles, the 
remaining 189.11 feet being distributed over the intermediate 
distance of jiearlf 94 miles. There weie therefore two steps of 
descent, the northern, dependent on the vicinity of the Hima¬ 
layas, and the southern, on the drop of the canal near its ter¬ 
minus into the valley of the river Jurpna. 

The first object was of course to regulate the excessive slopes 
of these two steps. 

Ill determining the rate of inclination to be given to the bed 
of the canal, two points had to be, considered; 1st, That the 
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slope should be sufficiently rapid to ensure such velocity of 
current as would prevent the growth of aquatic plants in the 
canal, an evil of a serious nature in a troj)icul country; and 
2d, that it thould not be too great for the adliesivo powers of 
the bed itself, lest violent erosive actioi- shoulcrresult, and the 
very evil it was desirable to roinedy should continue to exist. 
Tt was found tliat, on such soil us the canal bed presented, a 
slope ranging from 17 to 24 inches per mile would meet both 
these contingeneies. 

With excei)tion of the first ten miles from the head, on which 
no danger was anticipated, the bed of the canal being there of 
boulders or hard shingle, the slope of the northern step was 
regulated by the construction of nine masonry fulls, of which 
one had a descent of 15 feet, three of 8, two of 7^, and tJirco 
of 4 feet each. 

The excess of slope in the southern steps was overcome by 4 
falls, two being of 8 feet, one of 7^, and the last of fi feet. 

At a later period the slope of the portion of the canal, inter- 
mediate between the two steps, was regulated by two falls of 4 feet 
each; and in course of time the construction of four moro will 
perfect the regimen of the canal bed. 

The construction of those works was attended with the most 
gratifying success. Colonel Oautley’s theory was that the sand 
or silt, whereby the lower levels of the central portions of tlie 
canal were being raised, was derived entirely from the erosive 
action of the stream on the bed in the northen division; and, 
that so soon as this action was checked by the masonry falls, 
the silt deposits would be carried forward by the force of the 
current, and ultimately discbtu’ged into the Jumna. This theory 
was satisfactorily verified : all deposits have long since ceased, 
and lliose formerly in existence have on a distance of nearly 
twenty miles entirely disappeared. In the southern part of 
the centre division of the canal, the movement of the deposits 
is chocked .by the tortuosities of the channel, and other 
circumstances; but no very serious inconvenience is caused 
thereby. 

The embankments raised to retain the canal in its bed are 
of the most massive proportions. Tliey are about thirty or 
fortv miles in length, and the qanal flows between them at 
heights from 6 to 10, and even 12 feet, above tlie surface of 
the country. It was no unusual thing in former times for the 
canal to burst these embankments, and to convert the whole 
adjoining country into one wide waste of waters. Now, happily, 
such accidents arc exceedingly rare, although they^do .still occa 
sionally occur to keep tlio Canal Officers on the alert. 
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The northern division presented its own peculiar difficulties, 
in the control of the mountain drainage which crossed the ca¬ 
nal ; and hero the struggle to maintain the works was even more 
arduous than on the Western Jumna Canals. 

In addition to the floods, which entered the canal heads from 
the Jumna and the lateral Himalayan drainage north of Nya- 
shur, tlie point at which the excavated channel commences, tlie 
course of the canal was intersected by four first-class rain- 
torrents, the Ruipur, the Intnnwala, the Nowgong, and the 
Mnskurra rivers. 

Tiio floods of the Jumna and the lateral drainage from the 
Sub-IIimahiyas, nortli of Nyashur, wore disposed of by means 
of the Fyzabad and Nyashur dams—works similar to that at 
Daduptir, described in Major Baker’s report. The Rai})ur 
nala had an espape outlet, '^irovidcd for it in the canal bank. 
The Iiituuwala and Nowgong rivers, uniting in front of the 
Nowgong dam, passed over that work; while the Muskurra 
was disposed of by a fourth darn at Kulsia. 

, To each of these worksf' a long and interesting history is 
attaclied ; but we must content ourselves with stating here that, 
amidst many difficulties and not a few formidable accidents, 
they were maintained in a state of perfect efficiency by Colonel 
Cautley up to 18J3, and subsequently, on this officer's removal, 
to the higher appointment of Superintendent of Canals in the 
North West i’rovirices, by his assistant and successor, Lieutenant 
R. Baird Smith of the Engineers. 

Colonel Cautlcy’s valuable report abounds with suggestions 
for the improvement of the Eastern Jumna Canal, nearly the 
whole of v.’hich have been carried into effect since his executive 
charge of it ceased. 

Much still remains to be done in restoring the drainage of 
llie country in the centre division, which for about five and 
I well tv miles is the blot on the fair face of this beautiful canal; 
for most beautiful in all other {farts it truly is, with its broad road 
smooth as an English lawn, its double rows of trees drooping 
over the stream, its long graceful sweeps, its rich bordering of 
most luxuriant crops, its neat station houses, and the i^eculiar care 
with which all its works are maintninedv It is certainly one of 
the most interesti 4 g and attraotivc of Indian sights. The gem 
of the whole is the eoiithern division, where, for nearly sixty 
miles, the visitor passes through a country which is the Garden 
of the North West, and finds constant cause to admire the beau¬ 
tiful, athough limited, scenes, that every turn of the canal brings 
before him. Some of the old trees, chenshed and preserved with 
an uliiiohL religious veneration, arc the finest we have ever seen. 
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Of tliesc some are doubtless contemporaries of the original con¬ 
structors of the canal, as they were of largo dime: ions when it 
was re-opened by our Government. We hope that all these 
“ our ancient friends” are destined to live and die where they 
now are, even although some May th nk them too near the 
water's edge; and we trust that no Canal Officers will ever be 
found so mercilessly utilitarian, so dead to all sen.so of the 
beautiful in nature, or the suggestive in thought, as to lay axe to 
the root of one of these noble old trees, linked as they are, and 
in all sensitive minds ever must be, to the memories of groat 
men and rernnrkable times. 

The state of efficiency, iu which this part of the canal is 
muintaiued, is due to its excellent local officer, j\Ir. IT. lb Hrew, 
who, commencing life in the ranks, has by pure force of charac¬ 
ter, high professional qualifications, and nnin)j>cachable integrity, 
earned for himself the respect Jind friendship of every officer 
under whom lie has served, and sucli reward as Government, 
ever slow to ackriowlcgc “ the gold” that has not the “ guinea 
stamp,” has thought fit to grant. 

The assessment system of the Eastern Jmnna Canal is based 
exclusively on measurement. No contracts liavc yet been in¬ 
troduced, for the sufficient reason, that while such incessant 
changes of the levels of the bed were in progiTss, no contract could 
be maintained witli e\en an approxiination to justice. The 
water is* distributed to tlie /(nnindars, partly by cuts from 
the main canal, but chiefly by means of ^^hat nn3 local¬ 
ly called “ Rajbubas,'' or principal water-courses, the joint pro¬ 
perty of the dillercnt villages, which have combined to pay for 
their construction. 

Rajbubas are originally constructed, and subsequently main¬ 
tained by the Canal Officers. The requisite funds arc supplied 
in the first instance by the Government, tiud are recovered from 
the villages by one or more payments, proportionate in amount 
to the benefit each proprietary community derives from the 
work. 

The system originated on tlie eanals west of the Jnmna, whero 
liow’ever it lias never been carried to any great extent in conse¬ 
quence of local obstructions. Elast of the Jumna it was peculiarly 
successful, and, from its commencement in J8U0, it continued to 
extend as speedily as the sum allowed by Goverument for annual 
advances would permit. This sum was at first very small, being 
only 5,000 Rupees per annum; but subsequently it was increased 
by degrees until, on Major Cautley’s delivering over charge of the 
canal in 1843, it had attained to 30,000 Rupees. Shortly after- 
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wards a further increase of ld;000 Rupees per annum was au¬ 
thorized, and, wjth these enlarged resources, Lieutenant Baird 
coutiuncd to carry on the system, until in 1849 about 400 
miles of these main channels had been completed. 

Meanwliilo the advantages of the Eajbiiha system bad exhibit¬ 
ed themselves so clearly, and had received such confirmation 
from the researches of the medical committee, wiiicli establish¬ 
ed the fact, that irrigation so conducted was liable to none of 
life evils traceable to the use' of private water courses from 
the main caual-;;-that the superintendent was encouraged to 
mature and submit a project for the immediato completion of the 
general plan, of which tlfft existing^, channels were unconnected 
portions. This plan involved the establishment of,two chains of 
Rajbtihas, one on each side of the cnnal, and parallel to it 
throughout its entire course. The terminus of each Rajbuha was 
connected witli thc channel next to it, so that all surplus water 
from each "Was carried forward’in to the others, and brought into 
use without any loss. 

The project received the cordial support of Major Baker, then 
Superintendent of Canals in the N. VV,. Provinces, and of the 
Mjiittiry Board ; Governm^ntianthorized the necessary advances, 
amounting to Us. 4,20,000, with an additional sum of Bs. 80,000 
for mills; 'and the various works were shortly afterwards com¬ 
menced and carried on with all practicable vigour. 

When completed, the Bajbulia system of the Eastern Jumna 
Canal will CfOnsist of 500 miles of channel with all the needful 
woAs for cross communication, control of water, regulation of 
slope, &c., as on the main canal, although on a miniature scale. 
The canal will then bo complete so far as its irrigating capa¬ 
bilities are concerned ; t|pd it is calculated that tlie extent of 
land actually watered by it will amount to 2,50,000 standard 
bigas, or 1,00,000 English acres. 

' The manner, in which the cost of the Bnjbiihns is distributed 
among the proprietors', is described in Major Cautley’s Report, 
Para. 239. This however has since boon somewhat modified, in 
accordance with the wishes of the zemindars themselves. The 
original cost Continues to be tecoveredby letting off a certain num¬ 
ber of shares valued at 25 Rupees each to the villages, in propor¬ 
tion to their irrigable areas; but the annual expense of repairs and 
estabhsbmeut is recovered by a rate on (hejand actually watered. 
Many years often elaps^ before a, village uan bring its whole 
irrigable area under, the influence of the ohnal, and objections 
W'ere made to paying annual expenses on this total area. The 
first molMcation of the system, described by Major Caulley, was 
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to recover the advances half-yearly, by a rate on the land watered 
during each Fusil, or harvest. But it was soon found that by far 
the heaviest share of the expenses fell on the Khuiif, or rain crop, 
and the system was therefore unfair. The advances were then re¬ 
covered yearly; and this system works to the perfect satisfaction of 
all the parties interested in it. One farther modification ought to 
be introduced, by equalizing the rate over the whole canal, instead 
of having a separate rate for each llajbuha—especially as these 
separate rates are very nearly equal in all cases. The average 
of them might therefore be taken without practical injustice to 
any one, and with gi%at diminution of the labour in preparing 
the accounts of between 40 and 50 Bajhuhus, supplying upwards 
of 500 villages. A general rate of 3 annas per biga, or about 
7 pence per acre, per annum, would cover all expenses of main¬ 
taining the Rajbuhas; while it is found that the original con¬ 
struction of these works has been effected at a total cost to tho 
proprietors of no more than Rl‘. 2^, or nearly 5 shillings, per 
acre. The cost of exactly the same class of works on the Italian 
canals amounts to Rs. 156, or £15-12, per acre. The cultivator 
in the Milanese therefore pays above sixty times more for his 
minor works of irrigation, than his Indian brother in the Doab. 

The general advantages derived from this system of restricting 
irrigation to principal channels may be condensed under tho 
following heads:— 

1. The delivery of water on the best lines and levels. 

2. Efficiency of control over the water by the reduced num¬ 
ber of outlets from the main canal. 

3. Economy of supply from the prevention of wastage of 
water by neglect of the zemindara. 

4. Maintenance of the drainage lines of the adjoining 
country. 

6. Extension of irrigation to localities to which no private 
water-courses could lettch. 

6. Prevention of village disputes by the entire charge of the 
channels being in the hands of the Superintendent of the 
Canal. 

7. Combination of the full beitefit of irrigation with the 
least possible unbealthiness. 

We close our account of the works of the Eastern Jumna 
Canal, by annexing die accompanying abstract of them :— 

Q 
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I .—Abstract of Works on the Eastern Jumna Can ah 
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The sources of revenue on tlic Eastern are tbo same as on 
the Western Jumna Canals; the most iin])ortant being, of course, 
the water rent The gradual increase of this from the opening 
of the canal in 1830-3^1 is shewn in the following statement:— 

%—Statement of Annual Revenue from Water Rent on the 

Eastern Jumna Canal. 
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9 

1 

— 



— 

1838-30. 

73,011 

15 

10 

Grand Total...Es. 

10,05,166 

11 

6 

1839-40. 

79,543 

9 

11 






In FobrjLiary 1842, the respective discharge of the Eastern 
and Western Jumna Canals were measured by their Superin¬ 
tendents acting together, and the results were as follow : 

Cubic Feet per secouct 


Discharge of Western Jumna Canals . S,377 

„ Eastern, ditto ditto... 638 

Total discharge of canals . 2,615 

Total disclioi-gc of River Jmnna..,. 3,480 

Available Sarjdus.. 674 


4- 

For the year 1842-43, the revenues .of the canals from water 
rent were respectively Rs. 2,79,300, and Rs. 1,07,064. While 
the di. charges therefore were in the proportion of nearly 4 to J, 
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the revenues were only as 2^ to 1; or, in other words, while a 
discharge of 508 cubic feet per second in the Eastern Juiniifi 
Canal realized to Go\ernment a water rent of llupe< * l,07,0lil per 
annum, tl)o same quantity of water in tlio Wcst'irn Jumna 
Canal produced only (i5,‘J92 lliipees, being a difforence in favour 
of the former of nearly 8,000 llupces per 100 cubic feet. If 
the water employed in the Western were to bo economised to 
the same extent as that iu the Eastern Jumna Canals, the reve¬ 
nue of the former, instead of being about 2,80,000 Rupees, would 
rise to 4,53,000 Rupees per annum. It farther appears lliat of 
the total supply of the Western Jumna Canals, upward.s of one- 
third, or 800 cubic feet per second out of 2,277, is absolute waste, 
producing no revenue to Government; making every allowance 
for this diflbrcncc between the two canals, it must still be apparent 
that the wastage west of the Jumna is excessive, and the fact of 
its existence will slrengthcn the hands of those who odvo(;atc 
every improvement in the works that can diminish its ([iiantity. 
Even on the Eastern Jumna Canal there is more waste water 
than there ought to be ; and we do not doubt that in course 
of time the water now drawn by both canals from’ the .lumna 
will be rendered much more valuable to Government tliaii it is 
at present. 

The influence of the famine year, 1837-38, is as maikcd on (Ijc 
Eastern as wo found it to have been on the Western .Jumna 
Canals; and we subjoin a calculation of the gross value of tljo 
agricultural produce saved to the community on that occasion 
hy the use of the canal water. 

3 .—Statement of Gross value of Crops grown on land irrigated from the 
Kasiern Jumna Canal in the gteater juirt of irhieh hind would 

have been totallg unproductive without the use of the canal water. 

KIIURIF, OR RAIN CROPS. 

12,9S6 acres of Sugar cane, &c., at Rs 80 per acre .... lO..*!?, J-10 
4,r)00 acres of Cotton, at 48 Its. ditto. 2 ,10,0o0 

13,500 acres of Rico, Jowar, &c.., at Us. 38-1 ditto .... 5,10,375 

BUiu, OR corn skaron crops. 

65,131 acres of Wheat, Barley, &c., at Us. 48 jjor .acre.. .31,10,(i88 

Total A'aluo of crops, Rs.. l!).!0,:)(i.3 

The gross value therefore of the produce saved by irrigation 
was nearly half a million sterling, of which about one-tenth, or 
.TOO,000, was Governmentrevenue, and the remainder the pro¬ 
perty of the agricultural community. The united Jumna Canals 
therefore saved, daring the year 1837-38, property to the value 
of nearly two millions sterling. 

The next item of revenue is from mill rent, of which a state¬ 
ment is here annexed :— 
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4 .—Slatentfint oj Annual Revenue from Milla on the Eaatern Jumna Canal. 

1830- 31. 884 12 1840-41. 3,207 9 2 

1831- 32. 2,476 10 2 1841-42. 3,733 12 6 

1832- 33. 4,002 16 lOJ 1842-43. 6,194 0 9 

1833- 34. 4,436 13 4i 1843-44. 8,178 13 0 

1834- 36. 3 336 6 6 1844-46. 6,046 4 3 

1836-38. 4,728 0 7J 1846-46. 8,121 16 8 

1836- 37. 6.164 11 2^ 1846-^17. 7,838 0 6 

1837- 88. 6,001 6 0 

1838- 30. 4,368 4 6 Grand Total...Us. 82,076 12 4f 

1889-40. 4,288 4 2 


The Eastern Jumna Canal mills arc precisely the same .is 
those formerly described on the Western Jumna Canals, and 
have been equally profitable to Government and convenient to the 
people. The Saharunpdr mills, for example, which were built 
at a cost of about 4,d00 Rupees, are rented by public auction at 
12 Rupees per day, and return about 3,000 Rupees per annum to 
the state, or nearly 67 per cent. The mills are left entirely in 
the hands of the parties renting them. No interference of any 
kind is exorcised by the Canal Officers ; but all questions of 
price, &c., are left to be adjusted between the renters and the 
parties using the mills. 

The rapid fall of the country, through which the Eastern 
Jumna Canal passes, renders the water peculiarly available as a 
prime mover; but as yet corn mills only have been introduced. 
It is proposed to establish sugar, oil, and saw mills, and although 
we are not very sanguine as to the result, the experiment is 
worthy of trial. One thing is certain, that a great deal of valu¬ 
able time will be lost in the iirsti efforts of officers, who have 
but the imperfect descriptions in books to refer to as guides in 
the construction of machinery. Goverment should assist them 
by procuring working models of the most approved forms; and 
with these their progress would be more satisfactory to them¬ 
selves, and more useful to the parties concerned, than if they are 
left to blunder on through numerous failures to a success ulti¬ 
mately imperfect, or at least only equal to what their first attempts, 
aided by good models, might have led to. 

The revenue from watering cattle is very trifling, as but few 
villages irrigate to a less extent than 100 bigas per annum, and 
all above this standard are free from any charge. 

The folldwing statement shows the annual amount of this 
item':— 


6 .—Statement of Annual Amount of Revenue from catering cattle on the 

Eaatern Jumna Canal. 

1830-81. 2 4 4^ 1840-41. .. 97 14 0 


1881-82,. 107 8 2 

1832- 33. 88 14 6 

1833- 34. 52 6 6i 

1834- 36 . 100 12 6 

1836-36. 63 13 0 

1836- 87. 61 10 0 

1837- 38. 189 18 0 

1838- 39. 104 0 0 

1839- 40 .. 06 14 0 


1841- 42. 163 14 0 

1842- 43. 82 10 0 

1843- 44. 137 4 0 

1844- 46 . 217 16 0 

1845- 46 . 103 8 0 

1846- 47. 805 0 10 

Grand Total. . Bs. 1,884 il 9 
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One of the first effects of the silting up of the bed in the 
centre division of the canal, formerly described, was to close 
the water ways of all the bridges, the water standing in all cases 
above tlie crowns of the arches; in not a few, above the road 
ways, and only kept from submerging the works by the parapets* 
With such obstructions, navigation W boats was of course im> 
practicable, and even for rafts the difficulties were very great ; not 
so great however as totally to stop the transit. On the contrary, 
when in 1838, the Superintendent issued an order prohibiting the 
passage of rafts in consequence of the injury they did to the 
bridges when being forced through the submerged arches, the 
remonstrances of the merchants and others were so decided, that 
the order was cancelled in 183G, and rafting again permit¬ 
ted, on the consideration that the amount of the transit duties 
would defray the cost of renewing the bridges. In 184C, the 
whole of the bridges in the centre division, and some in the 
south, were so remodelled as to give abundant waterway for 
boats and rafts. The transit duties have since risen, and conti¬ 
nue to rise. Boats ply between Delhi and Sabarunpur, as yet only 
for canal purposes, in carriage of stores of *all kinds, but it is 
hoped that the arrangements for opening the line to the commu¬ 
nity may soon be perfected. 

To combine, in such manner as that both shall be efficient, 
irrigation and navigation on the Eastern Jumna Canal is not 
to be expected. The first is so iucalcitlubly more important 
than the second, that when demand for water on the part of 
the zemindars exists, naviga^n must yield to it',* and thero 
will always consequently be a uegree of uncertainty, connected 
with the use of this line as a navigable one, which will impair 
its value. 

The following statement shows the amount of transit duties:— 

6 .—Statement of Annual Revenue from Transit Duties on tite Eastern 

Jumna Canal. 


1 as 1-32 . 9 7 

iaS2-33 . 11 12 31 

1833- 34 . 7 5 2i 

1834- 35 . 0 0 0 

1833-36 . 0 0 0 

18.36-37 . 88 12 4^ 

1837-38 . 262 3 

1888-39 . 426 8 1 

1830-40 . 666 12 7 

1840 41 . 0 0 0 


1841- 42. 063 2 11 

1842- 43. 622 2 8 

1843- 44. 3.61 6 U 

1844- 45. 280 14 5 

1845- 46. 414 10 9 

1846- 47. 600 2 1 


Grand Total... 4,513 0 1 


The plantations op the Eastern Jumna Canal were commenced 
simultaneously with the canal itself, and have been extended 
systematically from that period up to the present time. The 
kinds and numbers of the trees in the canal plantations are 
shewn below:— 
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Si.ssu .... 
Cirrus.... 
Kikur..,.. 

Nim. 

Mulberry 
IJ ambus., 
Lullow... 


209,870 

8,058 

28,601 

C,7»» 

9,306 

1,906 

2,774 


Teak . 1,158 

Toon . 16,907 

Sundry . 7,416 


Total... 291„754 


The estimated value of the plantations is 1,40,703 Bnpees * 
and the total expense incurred by Government in their forma¬ 
tion, up to April 1847, is llii^Jees 22,142-1-2, ^vhichsum,as will 
bo seen by the following stutcmerit, has been very nearly co.ored 
by the sale of wood, &c. from the banks:— 


7.— Statement 

of Annual Revenue from sale of Plantation in'oducc 

OH 


Eastern Jumna Canal. 



1830-31 . 

. 592 

15 

3 

1840-41 . 

. 2,170 

0 

18.31-32 . 

. 600 

0 

2 

J 841-42 . 

. 1,045 

s 

IH32-3.3 . 

. 065 

7 

74 

1842-43 . 

. 1,940 

7 

1 H:i3.34 . 

. 773 

u 

8 

1843-44 .. 

■ 1,413 

12 

1834-35 . 

. 815 

15 

54 

J 844-46.'.. 

, 1,704 

1835-30 . 


9 

•4 

1845-16 

l‘,725 

11 

1836-37 . 


5 

2 

1846-17 . 

, 1,842 

0 

1837-38 . 


5 

2 




J838-.'l{.» . 


9 

1 

Grand Total...Hs. 

21,077 

2 

1839-40 . 


8 

0 





In addition to the plantatipiis of forest trees, grafted mango 
gardens have lately been established with the view of intro¬ 
ducing a superior fruit into the country adjoining the canal. 
Of these gardens five are in existence, containing about 300 trees 
each, and being from three to five acres in extent. The result 
of their establishment has been satisfactory ; and, although 
only one of the number has yet arrived at maturity, they have 
proved very successful,—the demand for grafts and fruit being 
much in excess of the means of supply. The native com¬ 
munity, for whom they were chiefly intended, have shewn their 
appreciation of them by purchasing a large number of grafts ; 
and there is every probability that the intention of Government 
in sanctioning the project will be fully realized^ 

We close the details of the revenue of the Eastern Jumna 
Canal by giving the accompanying statement of the amount 
of fines imposed for broaches of canal regulations :— 

8 —Statement of Annual Revenue from Bines on the Eastern Jumna Canal. 


1930-31. 

730 

0 

H 

1831-32. 

1,209 

0 

8 

1832-33 ... 

1,075 

13 

0 

1833-34 ....:. 

1,270 

1 

5 

1834-35 . 

1,250 

12 

1 

1835-30 .. 

1,325 

1 

4 

•188HJ-3?. 

7.35 

10 

7 


2.847 

14 

G 

18:18-39. 

2,967 

13 

0 

1839-40. 

3,812 

6 

U 


1840- 41 . 4,S22 8 11 

1841- 42. 3,78.5 (i l 

1842- 43. 3,683 0 3 

1843- 44. 4,53.5 4 4 

1844- 45.;. 6,730 4 7 

1845- 46 . 3,086 0 11 

1840-47 . 3,434 0 7 


Total.. Its. 45,807 15 34 


We have now to exhibit the expenses .incurred in making 
and maintaining this canal, and shall adopt the same form as 
was employed for the canals west of the Jumna :— 
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From the first columii of this statement it will be remarked 
how continually, from the first opening of the canal up to the 
present time, new works have been in progress. Nor is the 
expenditure on this account at an end. The thorough drain¬ 
age of the centre division, with several minor works, have still to 
be accomplished. When these are finished however, the Eastern 
Jumna Canal will be nearly as perfect as a canal, with some 
irremediable defects of original construction, admits of being 
made. Comparing it with the Western Jumna and ihc first class 
Italian canals, the following are the results. 

Original cost of Western Jumna Canals per mile As. 2,657 

Ditto first class Italian Canals . „ „ 72,580 

Ditto Eastern Jumna, ditto 6,640 

Current expenses of Western Jumna Canals, per mile 310 

Ditto of Jtalian'Canals. „ 444 

Ditto of Eastern Jumna Ditto. 477 

The very much higher cost of Italian canals is supposed 
to be due to the necessity for a greater number of bridges and 
masonry works connected with the distribution of the water, and 
also to the high price paid for land in Italy—an item which does 
not appear in the account of the canals of British India, although 
our mission land revenue is granted by the Government on ac¬ 
count of all ground occupied for canal purposes. 

That the current expenses in establishments and repairs on 
Italian, do not exceed those on British Indian, canals in the i 
same proportion as the original cost, is to be traced to tbe large 
number of officers of different grades employed in revenue 
duties on the latter, and also to the much greater difficulties 
experienced in carrying our canals across the beds of the moun¬ 
tain torrents under the Himalayas. 

The duties of the different officers on the Eastern Jumna 
Canal are similar in all respects to those required from the es¬ 
tablishment of the Western Jumna Canals formerly described ; 
and wo need not therefore do more now than annex the fol¬ 
lowing abstract 






JO. AUtraot of Efttahliahment of Eastern Jumna Canal. 
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The statistical researches curried on west of the Jumna were at 
the same time in progress east of the river; and we shall now, as 



Total Monthly Expenses.... 3,634|,' 
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briefly as may be, exhibit their results, and the conclusions, as con' 
nccted with the Eastern Jumna Canal, to which they lead. The fob 
lowing table shows at one view' the different details of the subject: 
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The proportions of irrigated to unirrigated areas in the dis¬ 
tricts of the Meerut Division, us deduced from this table, are 
as follow;— 

Uuirrigatetl acres. Irrigate>l acres, 
la Saharunpur, as. 1,180,139 to 171,077 or as I to 0. Irt 


Muzuffernxiggur, as. 080,209 to 1 )0,81fi or as I to 0 11 

Meerut, as. 698,878 to 149,983 or as 1 to 0.25 


Thus Saharunpur and MuzulFernuggur arc irrigated to the 
extent of one-tenth, and Meerut to one-fourth, of their total 
areas, as given in the table. This proportion will be much 
increased when the Grand Ganges Canal is completed, as tlie 
irrigation of the eastern portions of these districts will then be 
provided for. 

The proportions of the total areas of the irrigating village.^ 

actually watered are us below:— 

Irrigated Aclnally watered 
acres. acres. 

In Saharunpur, as . 171,077 to 32,780, or as I to 0-2 

Mu/ullbrnuggur, as.... .... 100,810 to 20,060, or as 1 to 0 26 

Muerut,as. 110,982 to 47,076, or as 1 to 0 82 

The villages of these three districts therefore actually water 

annually nearly onc-fiftb, one-fourth, aud one-third, of their total 
areas respectively. As a general rule the cultivators in the 
irrigated portion of the Saharunpur district arc decidedly 
inferior to those in Muzuffernuggur, and these again to those 
in Meerut—the western portion of which latter zillali i.s scarcely 
less thoroughly irrigated than the best tracts west of the Jumna. 

Very nearly one-half of the area, now irrigiited from the 
Eastern Jumna canal, has come under its iufluenqc since tlie 
settlenieut of the land revenue ; and the effect of cnual irriga¬ 
tion in increasing the income of Government is therefore very 
clearly proved. While the tracts of country, in wliich irriga¬ 
tion has longest prevailed, yield to Government an average 
revenue of 1,259 rupees, those, to wliicli it has been more recent¬ 
ly introduced, give 1,191 rupees, and the unirrigated lands only 
772 rupees, per square mile 

We give also for the Eastern Jumna the same calculation of 
the total increase of the laud revenue as we before gave for the 
Western Jumna Canals:— 

12. —Statement of Canal increase of land revenue due to the Eastern Jumna 

Canal. 

Sahnxunpur .. ..01 square miles at 057- 737= Rs. 320 per square mile = 20,020 

HI „ „ 022- 7.37= 18.5 20,5.35 

Muziiffernnggar 101 „ „ 1,237— 809= 315 = 34,815 

18 „ „ 1,174- 892= 282 .5,078 

Meerut .84 „ „ 1,610—1,175= 436 = 4o,540 

93 5,520—1,175= 345 = 81,740 


Total annual uicrease due to tbs canal 


1,52,758 
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If to this sum tbe aouual dkeot TOvenue of the canal is added, 
wo have the total returns equal, to Tory nearly £il7,600 per 
annum. 'The expenditure has been ^li460;and, supposing 
the current expenses to be i£8,000, it appears that Goveru- 
ment receives a net annual income of i6l9,500 on a capital of 

1,460, or nearly S4 per cent. 

There is the same marked difference in the returns of the 
two Jumna canals, as measured by their influence on the land 
revenue, which wo formerly found in their direcl* incomes. 
While the quantity of water absorbed by them respectively, is as 
4 to 1, the increase of land revenue is only as 2 to 1. Were the 
discharge of the Western Jumna Canal to bo made efficient in 
the same degree as that of its sister work, the Eastern, the 
increase of land revenue, instead of being as now Hs. 2,06,400, 
would rise to Bs. 6,46,490, being an increase on this account 
alone of 3,50,090 rupees; to which if we add the increase indirect 
canal revenue formerly calculated, it will be seen that Government 
has the prospect of an enhancement of the income of the canal, to 
the extent of upwards of 5,23,000 rupees, or about d662,000 per 
annum. Surely if this anticipation is to be realised to even half its 
extent, no expense, necessary for the purpose of economising 
tiie supply of the Western Jumna Canals ought to be spared. 

Of the total land revenue of the three districts traversed by 
the Eastern Jumna canal, about one-fifth, or Es. 6,10,681 out of 
Bupees 30,50,311, is secured by it from risk of loss. 

About one-fourth of the total population, or 291,310 out of 
1,370,624 souls, occupy the canal villages; and tlie excess of rates 
per square mile in irrigated over unirrigated areas, is as marked 
east, as it was found to be west, of the Jumna. The propor¬ 
tions are as below :— 

Irrigated per Unirrigated per 


oqnnre n)ue. square miie. 

Sahnninpur, os . 604 to 346 or as 1.to 0.57 

Muzuffornuggur, as.. 610 to 413 or as 1 to 0.8 

Meerut,as. 544'.to or as 1 to. 0 8 


Saharunpfir is exaggerated in consequence of the population 
of the city of that name, the lands of whmh aico .ittigated, being 
included in the return ; but the general'result shears to be that 
the irrigated villages support a pqpulttdaij''**tibput. one^fifth 
greater than those which are unirrigated*. ' ' "' • ' ^ ‘ 

A startling result of the statistical, enquiries east pf tbe 
Jumna is said to have been the discoveiy, from the detailed 
returns of population, of the continued prevalence to a fbr 
mulable extent of the crime of infanticide among the different 
tribes of Gopjiirs. We have not bad it in our power to examine 
these returns, but the subject has been repeatedly mentioned to 
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US on both European and native authority. Many villages are 
said to have been found with scarcely a femide child in them, 
while the proportion of boys was as usual; and this striking 
anomaly was found only among tribes of imperfect Eajput 
descent, Mahommedan and other villages exhibiting the ordinary 
proportions between the sexes. The crime appears to have 
eluded the vigilance of the local European police authorities, 
who were ignorant of its existence, until the population returns 
hrottght it to light. Our object in alluding to the matter is not 
however to find fault with the police, but to suggest to those 
who have the power of making it, a comparison between the 
returUs from irrigated and unirrigated Goqjiir villages, with tbo 
view of discovering whether the greater increase of iiiatorial 
comforts, and the larger amount of wealth possessed by the former, 
have had any effect in checking infanticide among thorn. Some 
of the finest and most prosperous villages on the Eastern Jumna 
canal are in possession of Goojurs, who, from having been 
robbers and reivers, the true congeners of the old border cattle 
lifters of Lidclisdale and Teviot, have now become steady, settled 
agriculturists, scarcely inferior to the modern representatives 6f 
their ancient brethren in the West. If female infanticide is 
to be traced to the heavy expences attendant on the marriage 
of daughters, it seems not unreasonable to infer that, where in> 
creased means of meeting such expenses have been obtained, 
the powerful law of love of offspring should have again assert¬ 
ed its sway. And if our inference is supported by the facts of 
the case, a reason for the extension of canals of irrigation, 
appealing with irresistible might to every man of humanity, 
will have been elicited. We know the’ inveterate obstinacy of the 
prejudices of tribe,—vve see how in the present instance they 
have evaded for years the keen eye of the law; hut the removal 
of their i^rst cause may have proved more effectual in destroy¬ 
ing them, than all the repressive power of the Government or its 
local agents would have been. 

We have now but to notice, and that very briefly, the small 
canals or water-courses in the valley of Deyrab, as being the 
only other completed works at present in existence. 

These are small but most interesting canals, by which n 
portion of the great natural facilities for irrigation possessed 
by the beautiful valley of Deyrah has been taken advantage of. 

The Bijapfir watercourse, finished in 1841, is derived from 
the Tonse, a drainage line of one of the valleys of the 
great Himalayan range, and irrigates a triangular tract of 
country about 7,600 acres in extent, to the westward of the town 
of Deyrah, and bounded by the Bindal, Tonse, and Asun 
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rivers. The channel, after leaving the Tonse, is carried boldly 
along the faces of the cliffs forming the sides of the ravine 
in which the river flows; and, sometimes by cutting through 
the rocks, sometimes by raising foundations from the bottom 
of the ravine, by tunnels in some places, by aqueducts in 
others, it is brought through most difficult ground to the high 
land at Bhakra, whence it proceeds to Gurki, and is there 
divided into two branches, one to the eastward, the other to 
the westward. For the first mile and a half the channel is of 
masonry, five feet wide, and three feet deep, and the remaining 
distance of eight or nine miles is an earthen excavation. The 
supply of water is about twenty-four ctibio feet per second ; the 
original cost of the works was Bs. 15,926-14-7; and the present 
net income is about Bs. 2,000 per annum, or dbout twelve percent. 

The slope of the country over which the water-course 
passes is enormous, and is regulated by ninety-six masonry 
falls, varying from 2^ to 8 feet in height. Mills are established 
at favourable points, and return considerable profits to Govern¬ 
ment. The zemindars have not yet availed themselves, to the 
full extent, of the irrigating capabilities of the water-course, 
the country being but thinly populated and the necessity for 
irrigation variable. 

The works were designed by Colonel Cauticy, and lexecuted, 
with much credit to himself, both as regards efficiency and 
economy, by Captain Henry Kirke, J2th Regiment N. I. 

The Bajpur watercourse, designed and executed by the 
same officers, is intended chiefly to supply the town of Deyrah 
with good drinking water, although it has a branch for irrigation 
extending from the cantonments over the high land by the 
village of Bhurrumpur, and irrigating a triangular tract of 
land to the eastward of the town of Beyrah, bounded by the 
Bindal, Buspunnah, and Suswa Rivers. 

The masonry channel extends from the Buspunna, some 
distance above the town, of Rejpur, to the large tank attached 
to the Sikh temple in the town of Beyrah, a distance of about 
seven or eight miles. North of the cantonment of Beyrah, 
before the irrigation branch leaves the main line, it is 4 feet 
wide, 18 inches deep, with a slope of 18 inclies in every ICO 
feet, and a discharge of nearly 18 cubic feet per second. 

Ten corn mills haye been constructed near Rajpfir, and a 
circular saw mill at the village of Bluirrumpdr. The latter 
has however proved as yet a total failure, from causes 
which we do not very clearly understand, but chiefiy, we 
believe, from imperfections in the machinery, which local re¬ 
sources do not appear to bo adequate to vanquish. 
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The channel through the cantonment and town of Deyrnli 
is 3 feet wide and 18 inches deep, opening at short intervals 
into tanks and reservoirs for the convenience of the inhabi¬ 
tants. The excessive slope gives every facility for the construc¬ 
tion of fountains; so that, un^er the guidance of a local officer 
of taste, tact and erfer^y, the town of Deyrah might be made 
one of the most beautiful and most cleanly in Indiav i We can¬ 
not say that its present appearance is worthy of its magnificent 
situation, and almost unlimited capabilities; its beauties are 
nearly-all due to nature, and very few to art. Colonel Cautley 
gives, in his Eeport, a design for a large octagonal bazar of 
characteristic arcbitepturul style, and ornamented by central 
fountains, which, if carried into effect, would have been worthy 
of the place ; but nothing has yet been done towards the execu¬ 
tion of the plan, although the people themselves give numerous 
evidences of a spirit of improvement, which requires only to bo 
properly directed and systematised, to produce all the result 
desired. 

The total cost of the works on the llajpiir water course was 
Rs. 42,U84-ll-9 : the net annual returns arc about Rs. 3000. 

These miniature canals in the Dhoon afford an excellent field 
for hydraulic experiments, and, in the hands of an officer, 
whose mind had been directed to such questions, might be made 
to furnish data of an invaluable character. The rnariogeablG 
supply, the long lines of masonry channel, the varieties of slopo 
and head waters, furiiisli facilities for investigation whicli are not 
elsewhere to be met with ; and, although these Lave not yet been 
taken advantage of, they probably will bo, in course of time. 

We have now completed our accoj^t of existing Caiinks of 
Irrigation in the provinces subject to the Government of Agra. 
We find that since these works first occupied the attention of 
the British authorities, they have expended upon them a sum of 
nearly ^£657,000, and have drawn from them in direct canal re¬ 
venue nearly i!54G,000. They have j3ro«ght under the irt- 
fiiience of irrigation, and secured in a conditioif of the Jiighest 
productiveness, an area of nearly 1,800,000 acres, yielding 
produce to the annual value of not less rhun 2^ millions ster¬ 
ling, and supporting a population of ()00,0i)6 souls, of which 
a considerable proportion has been reclaimed frona,. habits 
subversive of all good government, destructive to themselves, 
aud mischievous to their neighbours. Great tracts of land, 
formerly waste, now sustain a dense, indiis|riohs, and thriving 
peasantry, well supplied with every material comfort tliey de¬ 
sire, placed beyond the reach of the vicissitudes of the seasons, 
bearing with ease to tliemselves a proportion of the state bur¬ 
dens considerably in excess of that imposed upon their less 
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fhvoured fellow-subjects, and so sensible of the advantages 
they enjoy, that, oven in the very worst of those localities, where 
inconvenience has arisen froih "the it^perfeotions of the canal 
works, the general superiority of their piroumatances la willingly 
admitted, and the desire for cknal irrigation - unhesitatingly 
expressed. So long as the control of tho"^ canals is vested in 
the local Government, the progress of improvement will be en¬ 
couraged to its utmost extent; and wo doubt not but that as 
each year passes by^ the admitted evils will gradually become 
less and less in number and extent, until, under the skilful 
employment of liberal expenditure, they shall have entirely dis¬ 
appeared. 

Before quitting the subject of existing canals, we desire to 
say a few words on the important questiofi of the assessment 
systems now in use—a question important not merely on ac¬ 
count of present, but far more so of prospective, canal interest. 

We have already mentioned that two systems of assessment 
are at present employed: Ist, the measurement system, which 
entails the autual measurement of the crops after each harvest, 
according to which discriminating rates of water rent are levied. 
This sysiem is employed exclusively on the Eastern Jumna and 
Dhun canals, and partially on the canals west of the Jumna, 
to the extent of nearly one-third of the land irrigated. The 
objections to this arrangement are palpable : its tendency is to 
impede, instead of to promote, the extension of irrigation, to 
deteriorate, rather than improve, agricultural operations, to in¬ 
troduce an incessant, niiiuUe, and harrassing, interference of the 
Government establishments with the cultivators, and to make irri¬ 
gation rather a species o£ gambling,than a steady uniform part of 
the zemindar’s liicasurcs. Every cloud in the sky is watched, ev&ry 
sym])tom,of rain checks irrigation ; and, in the hope of being able 
to dispense, altogether' with canal water, cultivators will occa¬ 
sionally allow meir crops to be seriously injured by the dc- 
Idy. There is but one argument in favour of the system, which 
is, that if a'caital is incessantly altering its levels,as the Eastern 
Jumna canal has hitherto been doing, or if the supply of water 
is oxceedin^y u^cMtain, as is the case in those parts of the 
Western Jumna canal,whore measurement continues to be employ¬ 
ed, no permanent settlement could be cfTected, the terms of 
which could be maintained. We believe that, west of the Jum¬ 
na, justiM requires that the partial use of ureasurement should 
bo continued, as' gj^eat limitations being made to it is possible, 
oast pf the .Tumna, the time has, we think, arrived, or is near 
at hand, when the measurement system may, with justice to the 
state and t^o community, bo entirely remodelled. 

Tlie secoiid r yslem is the permanent settlement by contracts 
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for SO years, by which about two-thirds of the Western Jumna 
Canal irrigation is secured. In adjusting thisYontract system it 
is admitted that very little aid was sought from science: the 
average revenue paid by the y^arious Villages for the three, years 
previous to the ^tmeof Settlement, checked by reference |;o maxi¬ 
mum years, was assumed forthei^ermaneot annual demandof the 
Oovernmeut; and it was found that, in the foraaation of contracts 
with villages for which such data did not exist, a rate, per square 
inch of area of outlet, of from Bs. ft to Rs. 2*8, was a fair approx¬ 
imation to the value of the water ; the Superintendent however 
had large discretionary powers in the matter. 

It is evident that this contract system is a marked advance 
upon the method by measurement, some of the most objection¬ 
able features of which are obviated by it. But it is still imper¬ 
fect. It is founded on no certain basis, and involves the necessity 
of first determining by measurement what the irrigating capa¬ 
bilities of villages are, before data for permanent settlements can 
be procured. It could not therefore be employed in any new 
field with any degree of confidence ; and, although there is good 
reason to believe that it has worked well in its own sphere, it can¬ 
not be carried beyond that. But the real importance of the ques¬ 
tion of assessment arises from the vast scale on which it will be 
necessary in a. few years to entertain it in an entirely new 
sphere, when the Orand Ganges Canal shall be opened for 
irrigation; and for this it is absolutely essential that we should 
make early preparations. 

We have thought much and often on wbat these preparations 
should be, and we give our conclusions, more in the hope that 
they may prove suggestive, than in the, belief that they meet 
adequately all the difficulties of the case. 

The settlement of so large a portion of the Western Jumna 
Canals does not admit of their being employed as so direct a 
field of improvement. But the Eastern Jumna Canal is untram¬ 
melled; its system of irrigation by Bajhahas is the same as 
that designed for the Ganges canal; its levels may now he con¬ 
sidered as practically fixed; and we see no reason why its system 
of assessment should not be made the model for that of the 
Ganges canal, as its works have been the mddeis for-those of 
that great undertaking. Our subsequent remarks will therefore 
apply exclusively to the Eastern Jumna Canal. 

The desiderata in a satisfactory system of assessment are^ that, 
while it secures to Government the rapid realization of the just 
value of the water, it should adopt itself freely to^all the ncces- * 
saties of the cultivation ; should contain witliin itself the prin¬ 
ciple of free expansion to the full extent of the capabilities of 
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tlje canal; should provide against wastage, while it encouraged 
economy; and should leave the Zemindars as free as possible 
from all interference in the use of the water, after thoy had once 
paid the value which Government had put upon it. 

The problems that arise are* therefore to establish the 
just value of the water, and to^ determine the best method of 
issuing it. And here, at the very threshold of the subject, 
we are metby the unquestionable fact, that,' in th§ present slate of 
our information, we possess no means* whatever of settling either 
of these points in any other way than that of the rudest approxi¬ 
mation. Our enquiries must therefore begin at the very beginning, 
and to conduct these with success we believe that no other measure 
will be feally efl'cetive than the appointment of a canal settlement 
oflicer, who may be able to give his undivided attention to the 
subject. Most willing, as we know the present ^iperintendent 
of the Canal to be, to undertake this or any other duty required 
of him, wc believe that no man can elfficiently settle the present 
question, whose mind is distracted by the imcensiug demands a 
large executive charge involves. To suppose that the problem is 
an easy one—that the data for its solution may be collected in a 
liaphazard way—that it may be taken np or laid down as other 
engagements permit, is mere ignorance. It is a question on 
which the undivided energies of an active and gompetent mind 
must be concentrated, and the amount of labour involved is 
neither small in kind nor extent. 

The first duty of the settlement officer w'ould be to cover 
tire country under the influence of the canal with a net work 
of sections, patallel, and at right angles, to the canal. It would 
require no great amount of ingenuity to devise such a method 
of protracting the results of tlicse sections, and of connecting 
them with the levels of the canal itself, that, by a glance at the 
map, the irrigahility of any required locality might at once bo 
ascertained. 

The next step wg^uld be to determine, by careful, detailed, and 
varied experiments in different localities, the actual quantity of 
water required to give full and efficient irrigation to the various 
crops grown in oaual villages. This quantity of water must be 
ascertained by measurement under circumstances as they actually 
exist, not by the use of formulas calculated from inapplicable 
data. Simultaneously with the above, equally careful and detailed 
experiments must be made on the actual discharges of principal 
and subordinate walcr-couffees, under varying circumstances of 
opening of outlet, def>th of head water, difierence of slope, and 
such other points as may be found to exist. We do not advo¬ 
cate any exircmo accuracy in these investigations; wc are well 
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aware of the difficulties they will present; but at the same 
time we feel certain that results of the utmost practi< -I value m.ay 
be obtained from tliem; and in short, until they are made, wc do 
not see how any system of assessment really efficient can be 
devised. i 

With data of tliis practical cbaracter, regarding the quantity 
of water required for irrigating given areas of land, and the di¬ 
mensions of outlet necessary for given discharges, we are pre¬ 
pared to establish a fixed standard, by which the distribution of 
the water to the cultivators may bo regulated. 

The standard of the Italian systoffi of assessment is the 
“ Oncia,” or Milanese inch, which corresponds with the quan¬ 
tity of water passing through an aperture 0 inches high, 8 
inches wide, and open 2 inches below the surface of the water, 
giving a discharge according to the ordinary formula of nearly 
cubic feet per second.* The discharge is supposed to be 
regulated by n macliiue, called a Modulo but we have no 
reason to believe that the regulation is very rigidly exact. 

What the Indian standard should be, is a point requiring 
careful investigation. It must be adapted to the circum¬ 
stances and necessities of the cultivators : and wo do not find 
the existing information regarding these sufficiently exact to 
warrant us iu expressing any decided opinion on the question. 
We may say however, in general terms, that we sliould he dis¬ 
posed to recommend the adoption of such an area of outlet, as 
would give a quantity of water sufficient foe the.irrigation of a 
certain minimum e,xtent of land. This minimum can only be 
determined after careful enquiry as to the actual wants of tlie 
zemindars. When so determined, some sifiiple vernacular name 
should be attached to it, correspouding to tlio ” Oncia" of the 
Italians ; and all irrigation outlets should be made to consist 
of a certain number of these standard inches, or whatever they 
may be called. The reasons for making a minimum standard 
are so evident that we need not dwell upon them. 

The question of the regulation of discharge next presents itself. 
To attempt to regulate all village water-courses, numbering (as 
these do) several thousands, we regard as inq^racticable, and, 
even if practicable, most unadvisable—in ns much as it would 
place an enormous degree of power iu the hamls of a corrupt, 
because' under-paid, establishment, and would lead to much 
harassing interference with tlie agricultural community. We 
are therefore of opinion mat regulation should be restricted to the 
central points furnished by the heads of Enjbuhas, or princi- 

* The Oacia varies somewhat iu (Hflvreut localities. The above is the most 
geoereJ, aod best known* 
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pal channels ; and tliat, for village water*courses, it should be 
sufficient to make masonry outlets, which would not admit 
of being tampered with, and the discharge from which would 
be practically fixed. 

The details of regulation must occupy the attention of the 
settlement officer ; he must determine whether any, and what, 
form of measuring apparatus will be best; the best positions, 
and the number, of such apparatus for each main channel; and 
such other points as the course of the investigation may suggest. 
There are no difficulties, connected with any of these points, 
which may not be overcome f and much of the success of the sys¬ 
tem will depend on the arrangements made for the distribution 
and regulation of the supply. It would occupy too much space and 
time to give Jn this place the details which present themselves 
to us on the present branch of the question; and we must 
content ourselves by stati|ig, that'to give efficiency to the 
arrangements, which the settlement officer may find it best to 
adopt, a native establishment will be required of higher qualifica¬ 
tions and purer morality, than any at present available. We may 
look to the College of Civil Engineeriug at Rurkhi to furnish 
the men, and to Government to grant them suitable remu¬ 
neration. 

Finally, it will remain to determine the just value of the water 
issued under the new system. This is a question of some diffi¬ 
culty, and involves several considerations. The rate must not 
be too'high, lest the use of canal water should be found unpro¬ 
fitable ; neither must it be too low, since there would then bo no 
check upon wastage, and no motive for economy in the consump-- 
lion of the supply. 

The same quantity of water is not equally valuable under all 
oircurastances, and it would be necessary to devise some scale 
of ready application to the different cases tliat occur in practice. 
It would be part of the settlement officer s duty to collect infor¬ 
mation on this point; to compare the expenses of canal, with 
those of other kinds of, irrigation ; and, with the light which 
experience of the measurement system affords, to determine a 
rate, or rates, by which the fair claims of .he state may be made 
compatible with the interests of the people. 

We have dwelt too long we fear on this assessment question ; 
but it is THE question of the present stage of canal progress, and 
this must be our excuse. Its satisfactory^ adjustment will be as 
important to the canal department, as the' land settlement was to 
the general revenue of country; and as this latter measure 
has, by its admirable elucidation of all rights in land, raised the 
value of property in a remarkable degree, so, we believe, is the 
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former measure, by its establishment in equal detail of all 
rights of \iater, calculated to produce results of corresponding 
importance. It would have been out of place to have entered 
upon minute details here ; but our suggestions as to the general 
features of the plan, imperfect although they are, may perhaps 
be found useful. We have invariably objected to the crude and 
immature projects, which from time to time have been advanced 
by zealous, but imperfectly informed, advocates of improvement; 
and we shall therefore rejoice all the more to see the measures 
necessary for setting this question on a comprehensive and 
satisfactory basis, in active progress at the earliest possible 
period. 

In passing now to the consideration of projected canals, we 
find these naturally subdivide themselves into two classes. Ist, 
canals projected, and in progress of execution; and dud, canals 
projected, but not yet commenced. It will be most convenient 
to dispose of the latter class first. 

The most important projected canals are those designed for 
the irrigation of the country between the Jumna and Sutlej, 
and drawing their supplies of water, either directly, or indirectly, 
from these rivers, or rendering available the minor streams by 
which the tract is traversed. Details of these various projects 
are given in the reports on canals in tlio Delhi territory by 
Major Baker of the Engineers, Captain Brown of the Bevenue 
Survey, and other officers of whose labours these gentlemen havo 
availed themselves. 

The first in order is a project for rendering available for the 
irrigation of a part of the districts of Hissar and Bhuttiana, 
the waters of the Cuggur* river, the most important of the 
Sub-Himalayan drainage lines. This river, rising in the Pin- 
jfir valley, traverses in a south-westerly direction the pro¬ 
tected Sikh states, the British territories in Hissar and Bhiitti- 
ana, the Bikanir state, and may bo traced to the Sutlej in 
the Bhawiilpur country. During the cold season, its supply 
is very small; so small indeed as to be of but little value in 
the upper part of its course, and of none in our own territories, 
the whole of tlie water being absorbed before it reaches there. 
It is upon the rain-floods that the irrigation of the adjoining 
country depends ; and it is to regulate these, and to facilitate 
their progress through our own districts, that the project pnder 
description is directed. 

The Ouggnr rivef^ like nearly all otBcr Sub-Himalayan 
drainage lines, may be described generally as a stream flowing 
in a defined and very tortuous bed through a wide valley, vary- 

* Oiherwiss Ohaggur. 
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ing in breadth from half a mile to three, or even four miles. 
The transverse section of the defined bed is of course exceed¬ 
ingly variable ; but it is generally from about 100 to 150 feet 
ill width, and from 0 to 14 feet deep, in the part comprehended 
by the present project. The whole of the valley is usually 
submerged, or means are taken to cause it to be so, during tho 
rainy season ; and, from the effects of the saturation thus pro¬ 
duced, the land bears a good cold weather crop. 

The Cuggur leaves the protected Sikh states in the vicinity 
of the village of Phuluud. Biiring its passage through these 
territories, its waters are rendered available ^r irrigation by 
means of “ Bunds,” or earthen embankments carried across the 
bed of the river. To this most injudicious and destructive sys¬ 
tem the gradual deterioration of the bed of the river is princi- 
imlly due. North of each embankment, the silt charged waters 
deposit annually new layers of sand, which in many places 
have already obliterated the defined bed, and caused the stream 
to spread over the valley, and to lose its power of forcing its way 
to the lower portions of its course. The wastage of water, so 
•valuable in these arid tracts, is also frightful, from the total 
absence of all means of regulation, or control. With the in¬ 
creased facilities late events have afforded us, measures ought to 
be taken to regulate the consumption of the waters of the Cug¬ 
gur before they enter the British districts, so as to secure for 
ibe inhabitants of these their just share of the stream. 

South of Phulund, the Cuggur throws off a branch, called 
the Choya, Chonyn, or Cuggur nala ; and all officers, who have 
directed their attention to the question, agree in considering 
that this branch is in all respects more favourable for purposes 
of irrigation than the main stream. 

Major Baker’s project accordingly consists of two masonry 
dams, or regulators, connected by arevetemeut wall. One dam, 
of 78 feet waterway, crosses the bed of the main stream; the 
second, of 52 feet, will regulate the discharge into the Clioya. 
Means are provided for distributing the flood waters between 
the two channels, the first fioods of the season being passed 
down the Cuggur so as to fill the various jbils, or depressions 
in its course, on the contents of which the people depend for 
water during the dry season. 

The channel of the Choya is to be remodelled by straighten-- 
ing its tortuous coiuse, and so increasiug its effective fall. 

The expense of mese measures is estimtted at no more than 
Kupees 34,265-4-10, while the return to Government, by merely 
insuring tbo land rent from the fluctuations caused by deficiency 
of the ordinary supply of water, exceeds two-thirds of the esti- 
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naated expense, being Rupees 24,330-15-4 ; while the increase of 
supply, insured by the new arrangements, would provide irriga¬ 
tion for an additional extent of land amounting to >8,007 acres, 
and furnishing, at the very moderate assessment of 8 annas per 
acre, a revenue of Rupees 39,048^ per annum. 

Obstacles w'ould appear to have arisen to the execution of 
this promising project; the chief of which seems to have been 
the fact, that certain villages in the vicinity of the si(c of the 
dam at Phulund, including this site itself, were claimed by, and 
would probably be granted to, the Rajah of Pattiala. Still there 
could have been no practical dilliculty in securing the nianagc- 
ment of the dam, and indeed the general regulation of the 
whole course of the river in the hands of English olDccrs ; and 
it can scarcely be doubted that the result would liave been to 
improve greatly its capabilities. 

A suggestion has been made to furnish to the Ouggur river 
a regular sujiply during the rainy months from the Jjellii canal, 
from which the water can then, without difficulty, be sj)ared. 'flic 
scheme is practicable; and the propriety of its execution is sim¬ 
ply a question of comparison between the expense of the works, 
and the benefits to be derived from them. As yet no measures 
seem to have been taken to i^rocnrc maten-iaks for such compari¬ 
son ; but the plan is w'orthy of investigation, and should not be 
lost sight of. 

The practicability of turning the w.iters of the tSndej to 
use for purposes of irrigation early nttnioted the attention of 
our Mahommedan predecessors, and several traces of ancient 
canals from that river still exist. Such historical records as 
are available attribute mo.st of them to tlic period of EorOzo so 
fruitful in works of irrigation : hut it must be confessed, that the 
allusions to his Sutlej canals are so indistinct, and in some 
cases so irreconcilable with the topographical features of the 
country, that it is almost impossible to make any thing satis¬ 
factory out of them. We need not therefore do iinu'o iJian 
allude to these old works ; and wc now proceed to detail 
what has been done by the British Government. 

To Major W. E. Baker of the Bengal Engineers belongs tlie 
merit of having first clearly and salisfactorily estcblihlied the 
perfect practicability of a canal of irrigation from the Sutlej, 
and of having supplied such data as admit of a fair approxi¬ 
mate estimate of the probable expense and n^uriis from such a 
work being made. iP 

Major Baker’s project does not affect to be the host that 
could be framed. The brief period allowed for his survey made 
it impossible for him to examine the coin)try in that degree of 
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delaiJ, whicli is a necessary preliminary to the actual execution 
of a great canal. But he has proved in the clearest manner 
the following most important facts ; that an immense tract 
of British territory, now a desert, is admirably suited, both by 
the nature of its soil, and the profile of its surface, to take the 
fullest advantage of any means of irrigation that may be placed 
within its reach; that the introduction into this tract of 
a stream of water from the Sutlej is physically practicable; 
and that the probable benefit is so great, as to warrant Govern¬ 
ment in undertaking the work, when means are available. 

The tract of country, whoso improvement is contemplated by 
the Sutlej canal, consists of part of the district of Hissar, and 
nearly the whole of^^uttiana, called commonly the “Hard 
Desert.” It is a bleak, wretched, and (without water) most 
sterile land. The wells are so deep that artificial irrigation is 
impossible: the water is so brackish and impure, that none, save 
natives of the tract, can drink it witli impunity ; rains are scanty, 
and precarious vegetation is represented by a few stunted thorn 
bushes, or a temporary crop of grass over the great parched 
plains. Under circumstances so ungenial, the population is 
necessarily scanty and lawless, deriving their subsistence chiefly 
from herds of cattle, and addicted to the marauding habits com' 
mon to pastoral tribes. 

The question hero is, therefore, not to improve agriculture, 
but to create it; not to provide, as in the Doab, for the casual 
occurrence of an unfavorable season, bnt to supply by the re¬ 
sources of science a substitute for that deficiency of rain, which 
is the rule, and not the excejition ; and finally, to enable an ex¬ 
tensive and capable province to become, by its increased resources, 
and the progressive improvement of its inhabitants, a source of 
strength and revenue to the stale, instead of being, as now, a 
burthen and weakness. 

These are noble aims, worthy of an enlightened and Chris¬ 
tian Government, and we shall now briefly detail the measures 
by which it is proposed to attain them. 

The river Sutlej, after flowing for between 800 and 400 
miles within the Himalayan range, briaks through the low 
hills on the southern face of these mountains at the town of 
Roopnr. For twelve or fourteen miles above this point, the 
stream flows through a valley, varying from 1 to 4 miles in width, 
bounded by low ru|gea of bills, consisting generally of uncon¬ 
solidated strata cflmv and sand, intermixed with kunknr. The 
discharge is estimated at 0,400 cubic feet per second; the fall is 
about 4 feet per mile; and the bed is generally sandy, with occa¬ 
sional layers of shingle. 
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On judicious and satisfactory grounds, the head of the propos¬ 
ed canal is fixed at a place called Bfinga, 13 miles above Boopur. 

At this point traces of an ancient canal, said to have been ex¬ 
cavated by Mirza Ktihdi, the Governor of Sirhind under Ma- 
liommed Shah (probably IV.), were fourd, and with occasional 
interruptions were observed as far to the southward as Sirhind. 

To restore this old line, connecting it with the Sirhind 
Nala, whereby the stream would be carried in one main chan¬ 
nel to Sungrur, a total distance from the head of nearly 
00 miles, appeared to Major Baker to be the most economical 
plan of delivering the water at a point from which it might bo 
favourably distributed, by two branch caQals, to northern Hissar, 
and the Bhutli states.* The Hissar branch would bo forty 
miles, the Bhuttiana branch 100 miles in length. 

The chief, indeed the only, difficulties occur in the first forty 
miles from the head. These arc three in number. The Ist, is tlio 
want of permanence in the bed of the Sutlej, giving cause to anti¬ 
cipate some difficulty in maintaining the canal supply. This 
it is proposed to remedy by building a masonry dam across 
the bed of the stream, whereby considerable security against 
alteration would be obtained. The 2nd, is the deficiency of fall in 
the country from Bunga to Sirhind. This fall is only 40 feet in 
forty-one miles; and, as the depth of tligging at the canal head 
is 0 feet, the effective fall available fur the canal channel is 
only 34 feet in forty-one miles, or 9.9 inches, say 10 inches, per 
mile. This is a snnill slope certainly for an Indian canal; but 
it might be increased to 12 inches, by adopting planks, or gates, 
to the piers of the masonry dam, so as to obtain during the 
season of irrigation .1 or 6 feet of additional head water. With 
even the lower regimen of slope, however, we believe the 
canal would bo found efficient; and’wo hold the difficulty to be of 
no great importance. The 3rd, is the very dc* excavation, ranging 
in the first fifteen miles south of the Sissuwala Nala, from 
32 to 20 feet. It is considered probable that farther examina¬ 
tion mightlead to a bettor line being found, south of Roopur— 
a very likely result; but, even if unattained, the deep digging is 
not without its advantages, inasinuch as it admits of the hill 
drainage being all passed over the canal instead of through it, 

• That the plan proposed by Hlajor Baker would he llie cheapest availablA 
lunj be true, but that it would be the best is, we tlihik, open^ question. Nothing is 
more certain than Uiat tlie occupation of old lines, and lh4PinploynQeiit of existing 
river beds, have proved fruitful sources of evil on canals now in operation, and we 
believe that it would be true economy to avoid them. The levels ore oJiiiost uni¬ 
versally low, and the channels tortuous, boiii objections of serious iniportiiiice in 
canals of irrigation; ainl we therefore trust ibe Sutlej canal, if ever undertaken, will 
be constructed independently of former lines, or iialas, even although this should 
entail some udditiuiiul expen-sc. 
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as is the case on the Jumna canals, where it is the source 
of so much evil and expense. Ou the whole therefore the cliffi- 
eiiltios of the project are not of serious consequence at their 
worst; and wo doubt not but that the resources of the officers, 
wIk) may bo employed on the works, will prove adequate to 
vanquish them all. 

The estimated expense of the Sutlej canal, with works on 
such a scale as to make it coini)etont to a discharge of 2,500 
cubic feet per second, is Rupees 25,00,000, or i-250,000. Tliis 
estimate is a liberal and sufficient one, and would probauly be 
found to exceed considerably the actual cost. 

The probable returns, so far as the Government is concerned, 
will consist of water rent, and such increase of land rent, as 
irrigated tracts under similar circumstances have been found 
to yield. As regard^ the first item, it is calculated that 2,000 
cubic feet of water will reach the irrigating districts; and, as¬ 
suming the low average rate of the Western Jumna canals as 
the standard, this discharge is competent to the irrigation of 
312,000 acres. The average water rent, west of the Jumna, is 
exactly one rupee per acre ; consequently the return to Govern¬ 
ment from this source would amount to Rupees 3,12,000 per 
annum. 

To form an approximate estimate of the increase of land 
revenue which Government may anticipate, we avail ourselves 
of the statistical table of the Western Jumna canals formerly 
given ; and we assume that the influence of these canals on 
the district of liissar may be taken as a guide in forming an 
opinion ns to the influence of tlio Sutlej canal on the same 
district, and the adjoining one of Bhuttiana. 

From tlie table we accordingly find that, while the rate of 
land revejiue per ^gunro mile of unirrigated localities in the 
district of Hissar is^s. J56, that for irrigated tracts is R 3 . 485 , 
giving a difference in favour of the Intterof Rs. 329 per square mile. 
Again, we find that the area on which the increased land rent is 
calculated, bears to the area actually watered the proportion 
of 2 to I ; hence, as the Sutlej canal actually waters 312,000 
acres, the increased land revenue must he calculated on twice this 
area, or 024,000 acres, being 737 square miles. The increase of 
land revenue may thcrefo re at once he shown as below: 737 
square miles of irrigated land at Rs. 329 per square mile = Rs. 
2,42,473. H 

The total direct pecuniary return to Government from both 
the preceding sources would accordingly be Rs. 5,54,473 per 
annum, on an invested capital of Bs. 25,00,000, or nearly 
22 per tent. 
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We must net liowever restrict our views to tlie benefits Go¬ 
vernment will derive from the project. We must consider fll.so 
the gain to the community, by bringing so large a surface 
of country, now a desert, under cultivation to the same 
extent as we find it on the Western Jumna canals. The bene¬ 
fit to the community will be represented by the gross value of 
the agricultural produce, which the Sutlej canal will admit 
of being obtained from land which now yields none. Taking 
the results ou the Western Jumna camils again as our guides, 
we estimate the value of the produce alluded to as below :— 

KirUKIF CROPS 

1.1,000 Acroa of Cano, at Ils HO ---10,10,000 

rri.OOO „ of Cotton at „ -IH - 124,00,000 

02,000 „ of Uico, ffowar, &c., at „ OO-t — 10,80,000 

lluiU CHOPS. 

lOo.OOO „ of Wheat, liui'ley, &c , at Rli 48 90,00,000 

Total Gross value of Crops oii Sutlrj Canal,..11s. l,4H,H.'i,ooo 


Time will, of course, bo required to ornate this proiierty of the 
value of nearly one ami a half millioiiH sterling per annum ; but it 
is only necessary to compare the state of the Uissar district, 
before the Western Jumna canals were restored, with its condi¬ 
tion in its irrigating villages for the lust ten years, -to be satisfi¬ 
ed that, with the supply of water, ihe first necessity of agriculture 
in North Western India, there will come a population able and 
willing to use it. 

The benefits of tlie proposed canal now mentioned arc such as 
admit of being approximately estimated in money ; but there are 
others which are measurable by no sucli standard. Among 
these arc the moral benefits to be derived from introducing figri- 
culUival habits among a lawless and semi-barbarotis jtcople, con¬ 
verting them from wandering shepherds into settled, contented, 
and prosperous cultivators ; and the physical benefits to be an¬ 
ticipated from restoring fertility to a large tract of country, the 
increased moisture of w'hich may probably so rc-aet, as to secure 
more constant and more nbuudunt supplies of rain over the ad¬ 
joining districts, and thus improve the condition of those who 
cannot directly benefit by tlie canal. The nuniorons traces of 
former rivers unconnected with any mountain ranges and the 
ruins of towns along their banks, show that t^ese desert regions 
once enjoyed a fiir more generous supply of rain than they now 
do. We may hope again to re-establish this happier state of 
things, and thus to cheek that deluge of sand, which threatens to 
submerge so large a portion of their surface. 
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The Secretnry to Government (N. W. P.) in the correspoml- 
enco before us, justly characterises the Sutlej canal as “ a sjjlen- 
ditl undertaking/' When the time arrives at which Government 
can carry the project into effect, we trust it will be made even 
more “ splendid,” by such an extension of its dimensions, as will 
admit of its bringing into use the entire supply of the Sutlej 
at Roopiir. The sole objection to this is, that for three or four 
months of-the year, the navigation between l’ero7''pdr and lA- 
diana would be impeded ; but the extent of this navigation must 
be trifling indeed, in comparison with the advantage to the utate 
and the community from doubling the effective discharge of the 
canal. IMujor Baker's estimate for the original project is so 
liberal, that wo believe the pro])osed extension would be effected 
for about oiiediulf more than the sum he mentions, while all 
returns would be donbled. We are therefore disposed to hope, 
that as the Grand Ganges canal will render memorable in these 
provinces the civil administration of Lord Auckland, so the 
Grand Sutlej can^l may illusti-ate that of Lord Dalhonsie 

A canal having its head of supply to the westward of Lddi* 
ana, near a place called New Tiharah, has also been projected, 
with the view of bringing into use the water of the Sutlej 
during the rains. This work has, however, on more careful ex¬ 
amination of the country proved to be, although practicable, so 
little likely to be profitable in comparison with its cost, that it 
has for the present been abandoned; and we need therefore 
only mention it here. 

Crossing the Jumna, to the eastward, the only projected works 
are measures to take advantage of the streams which, rising in 
or near the Siwalic range, traverse the districts of Sahorunpur 
and Muzuffernuggur. It is very desirable to subject these streams 
to professional control, so that their waters may be rendered 
available for irrigation, without entailing the evils we have seen 
to prevail on the unregulated rivers west of the Jumna. 

The extension of irrigation in the eastern portion of the valley 
of Dcyrah, and the drainage of those great swamps which at 
present render this tract so fatal to human life, are also projected, 
but have not yet been undertaken. There is here a great and 
most interesting field for improvement, and, until the projected 
drainage arrangements arc carried into effect, this portion of the 
Dhun must continue, as now, to be worse than useless to the 
State and community. The fiicilities for drainage in the vici¬ 
nity of the great Wamps are remarkable; there are numerous 
channels of escape connected with the Ganges, the rapid 
slopes of the beds of which would make them most efficient; and 
nothing more is required than to select the most convenient of 
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these, and to connect them with the swamps by drainage cuts of 
adequate dimensions, and properly adjusted levels. The work will 
not, it is true, advance very rapidly, as men can exist in these 
jungles only for three or lour months of the year; hut as each 
swamp is drained, the salubrity of the adjoining country may be 
expected to improve, and with each year of progress a larger 
})eriod of time for active operations would he made available, 
it is now some years, wo believe, since the Court of Directors 
expressed their wish that the preceding operations should be 
set in progress; but the want of qualified men to superintend them 
has apparently prevented their being undertaken. It is trifling 
with the question to call upon the local civil officer to devise 
plans for works which, sinqjle although they are, require some 
professional knowledge and experience to secure their being de¬ 
signed efficiently, and executed economically. 'J’his duty properly 
devolves on the executive officer of the^canal department in 
the Dhun ; and to him we may look for the detailed plans requin.-d 
to carry into effect the general design already sketched out by 
Colonel Cautley in his “ Memoranda on the Dhun water-courses.” 

It remains for us now to notice the third and last class of the 
canals of the British Government, those namely, which at this 
time are in course of execution. 

Although it is in some degree transgressing the strict limits we 
had prescribed to ourselves, we shall first briefly describe the 
canals of the Punjab, now in progress under the superinten- 
deneo of Major Napier of the Bengal Engineers, the Chief 
Engineer to the Lahore Government.* 


• It will readily be discovered that the above neconnt of canals in the Pnnjub 
wa.s written prior tu the Cainpaiipi of IHtH.pj, which has jnst trrininuted in the 
extinction of the dynasty of Rnnjit Slug, and tlie extension of the frontier of Bri* 
tisli India to the base of the Snlniian nioniuains. Whatever diifereiiccs of opinion 
inny exist as to'the conduct of the long series of operations which have thus closed, 
there are, we believe, very few who do not heartily rejoice in tlicir coiisumniatiou. 
Whatever power may be paramount in the country, onr remarks on the means ny,sil 
able for its agricultural improvement rettiiu all their force. Under these impressiuns 
we leave them, altliough written as far hack as April ISiS, untouched. 

It may be well however to note that the last paper on the list beading this arti¬ 
cle deals witli the question of canals in the I’lnijah in greater detail than \ve- 
altenipted, and with advantages of personal knowledge of localities, which we did 
not possess. ^ 

Lieut. Baird Smith proposes to apply very neid-ly tlie whole availahle waters of the 
rtiujab to agricultural purposes. This supply, aiiuuiuting, according to the best 
data procurable, to about 12,000 cubic feet per second, would fiimibh snUh-ient irri¬ 
gation for a tract of country, containing upwards of H tnillions of acres. The imp- 
thod of distributing the waters proposed is to carry a main line of ciinid ihroiigh 
each of the three Doabs included in the project, the Bari, Riclnia, and .letch. Fi-oiii 
these main lines branches would be carried to llic right and left wlicrcvor required; 
and, as water is tlie only element of agriciiltnral prosperity now wanting, ihcic cun 
be little doubt that the completioii of the series of works suggested would render 
tlie Punjab one of the most profitable acquisitiuus ever iniide by tlie Biitisb Go¬ 
vernment. The utmost limit of the expenditure required has been lixed, on liberal 
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Tlic extraordinary facilities for irrigation possessed by tlic 
land of tlje five rivers, in its abundant supply of water, its wide 
jdains sloping gently from tbe base of the Himalayas, and tlie 
natural fertility of its irrigated soil, would lead us to anticapato 
tbe existence of canals, dating from tbe period of the Maliomnic- 
dan empire. And so it is; for there are numerous traces of 
ancient canals, and old systems of irrigation, which had been 
in existence long previous to the lime of Sikh superiority. Of 
these the most important, and indeed the only one, which has 
continued to flow perennially amidst all the distractions of that 
harassed land, is the “Shah Nuhr,*’which, leaving the Ravi 
at ils dehouchement from the hills, brings water to Amritsir 
and Lahore, suiiplying the sacred tank of the one, and the 
Slialirnur Garden at the other of these cities, and ultimately, 
after flowing for nearly 110 miles, returning to the Ravi near 
the latter. 

The alignment of this canal is good, and crosses only two 
easily manageable mountain torrents, the Jena and tbe Cliu- 
kbi. Its supply luis bitberto, however, been only about 200 
cubic foot per second, and has been liable to occasional diversion 
from juirposes of irrigation, when water was in request at 
Amritsir and Lahore. Of this supply a large portion is wasted 
by neglect, the dishonesty of the native establishment, and other 
causes, so that the present revenue is little more than one-third 
of what n similar canal in tlie Jlritisb Provinces would ju’oducp, 
alibougli the rales of water rent are double of those which our 
Government levies. 

The means available for the improvement of the Punjab 
canals are very limited, being only Rs. 1,38,000 per annum. 
Rut even with this sum, judiciously expeiidod, much may be 
done. 

Tlie total discharge of the Ravi, when at its minimum in 


(“itimfttop, at nearly Re. <iO,(Wi,Ort0 orj£U(M\000; audit is calculated from otScial data 
tliHt, when the proponed njsitein had ntinined its foil devclopmont, the land revenno 
of llie tfircr Doabs would lunonnt to lis. .‘1,40,00,000, or nearly millions sterhni; 
per annum. The lainl revenue of the Sind SH;;rur 'Joab, the i’eshawur, Dcrajat, 
and Ha/areh eonntries,jtnot included in the projprt.witl) the inisceilaiieons revennes 
of the stale, are supposed to add ntlout half a Tuilliou to (he above estimate, inakin;? 
the (nlal revenue of the Punjab about‘1 millions annnully. Wo raiinot of com so 
enter into tbe details of the calculations from which the prccediii;; results are ob¬ 
tained ; but they are cnrefnlly derived from oflieial documents, and tliero seems to he 
no ^nod reason for questionin;' tiu-ir general con-ectness. We are certain tliat the 
Mibject is one whiih will receive early attention fmiii the pi-eseiit Lahore Government; 
mid’ we oarneslly hope that the necessary measures will bo undertaken in a liberal 
spirit, and with conipreheiisive views. Imperfectly executed canals of irrigation iiro 
of qncsiioiiiiblc benetit to a coiiiilry ; when cfliciciitly constructed, and judiciously 
adniiiiisieitjd, their bencliciul iuflucuoo is well nigh \bthout alloy. 
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January 184B, was found to be 2,718 cubic feet per second, the 
whole of which Major Nopier’s remodelled canui would ulti¬ 
mately bring into use for irrigation. 

Now a canal having a discharge of 2,718 cubic feet per second 
is capable, according to the Eastern Jumna canal standard, 
of actually watering 500,1 12 acres each year, and of furnishing 
sufficient irrigation for a tract of country three times this area, 
or 1,500,000 acres in extent, being nearly 1,900 square miles. 
The influence on the prosperity of the Bari Donb, or the coun¬ 
try between the Beas, the Sutlej, and the Ravi, by bringing 
so large a portion of its surface under the influence of irriga¬ 
tion, would be, as in all similar cases, great and immediate. The 
discharged soldiers of the Sikh army, now swarming in the 
poverty-stricken villages of this tract, would find in agricultural 
occupations a means of existence, and in the increased value 
of their property a source of interest in the stability of our rnh\ 
That in tlie villages, on the banks of the “ Shall Nubr, ” Major 
Napier and the officers under his orders should not have found 
a single soldier, all having passed back into thoir original con¬ 
dition of agriculturists, is a fact so full of meaning, as to merit 
the careful consideration of those to whom the permanent 
settlement of the Punjab has been committed. We believe 
that, in the increase of wealth aTid all personal enjoyrnentH, the 
improvemoiit in the value of property, the security from all the 
ordinary coutingoncies to wliich agriculture is exjiosed, Avhieh 
invariably luwe followed the introduction of canals of irrigation, 
onr tTOvernmeiit would find its best gtiarantecs for peace and 
quietness among a warlike jieoplo, who will always jjrefer the 
chances of a state of disturbance to the certainties of such a state- 
of repose as now exists, in which they arc more excrescen¬ 
ces on the body politic, without occupation, without resour¬ 
ces, and without hope. 

Tlie remodelled “ Shah Nubr, ” or Ravi canal, will consist 
of one main channel from the head to Dinanuggiir. Eroni 
this point a branch will strike off to the ca.stward for the irriga-. 
tion of the Eastern Manjha country. I’hc main canal, continu¬ 
ing its .southern direction, will throw off another branch for the 
irrigation of the Western Manjha, wjiile minor clianncls will sup¬ 
ply the wants of the cities of Lahore and Amritsir. 

The total length of the Ravi canal will be about 840 miles. 
To form an idea of its cost we may compare it with the Western 
Jumna canal, which has a nearly equal discharge. This canal, 
including all the masonry works executed upon it up to the 
present time, has cost 2,557 rupees per mile of its total length. 
Tho expense of the Ravi canal would therefore he Rupees 
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10,69,380 We have before mentioned that Rupees 1,38,000 
are available for canal operations in the Punjab annually. It 
would consequently require upwards of eight years to complete 
this one canal, supposing tlie whole available sum were appro¬ 
priated to it, which is more than could be expected. The pros¬ 
pect is therefore not a very cheerful one ; but are there no means 
of facilitating the execution of a work, the importance of which 
to the prosperity of the country is undeniable ? We believe 
there-' are, and tlmt it would ho to the interest of our Govern¬ 
ment to advance to the ^i^du)re state, as a loan, the funds ic- 
quisitc for carrying on the canal. Leaving out of consideration 
the political motives for such a step, let us, in a few words, 
exhihitthe pecuniary relations of the question. 

We have seen that the Ravi canal will bo competent to 
irrigate .000,000 acres, on which a water rent of Rs. 1 per acre— 
being the average rate of the Jumna canals, and only half of 
the present Punjab rate—would secure an annual revenue of 
lls. .5,00,000 : wo leave out of present consideration the increase 
of land rcvciiuc, wliich might at the same time be anticipated. 

The annual repairs and the expenses of establishment on the 
Western .lumna Canals amount to Rs. 310 per mile. Gonso- 
quently the total aiiiiiial e.xpcnses of the Ravi canal would 
bo Rs 1,05,400, and, supposing that Government claims five 
per cent, on the advances made, an additional annual expondi- 
tiire of Rs. 53,400 w'ould he incurred on this account. The case 
would therefore stand thus— 


Total Estimated Annual Income,...^. 5,00,000 

-Ditto do. do. Expenses,. 1,58,809 


Not Annual Income available for repayment 

of advance,. 3,41,131 


These results allow a wide margin for possible disappoint¬ 
ment, yet wo feel as sure as one can ho on such a subject, that, 
within ten years from the comnjencemeiit of the work, the debt 
would be cleared olf, and the revenue secured intact to the 
Jjahoro Government, while tlie land would ho improved, and the 
people raa<le prosperous and contented. To the latter the work 
would be most acceptable, us they shewed by accompanying the 
Survey Officers in crowds, pointing out the ground to them, and 
expressing the utmost anxiety to be supplied with the means of 
bringing their lands under cultivation. More would be done to 
settle the Punjab by such works of internal improvement as 
the Ravi eanal, than by ten thousand Britisli bayonets. 

J’asi.ing the weslwnrJ of the Ravi, or into the Ricliua 
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Doab; \Y 0 find tlie “ Shekupnr canal,” derived from an affluent 
of tbe river Chonab, and furnisbing irrigation to a considerable 
tract of country during the rainy season. The original object 
of tbe canal nj)pears, however, ratber to have been to supply 
water for tbe imperial palace and hunting grounds at Sbekd* 
pur, than for purposes of irrigation. 

To make the waters of the Ohenab available to a like extent, 
as is proposed in tbe case of the Ravi, will be an object worthy 
of attenlioii, when funds are made available. By means of n 
Ciienab canal, the Ricbna Doab might be converted into a 
garden, and its great jungles replaced by sheets of the most 
luxuriant cultivation. 

Tbe Jbelum does not appear to have ever furnished any 
means of irrigation ; aliliough in tbe bands of P^nglisb offleers 
we doubt not lliat it would contribute its quota to the general 
improvement of the Buiijab. 

i’rom tbe Indus, .above Dbcra Gbazi Khan, a considerable 
canal has been drawn. It is rc])orted to be about 21 miles in 
length, 30 feet in breadtli, and 8 feet in depth. It is .however 
employed at present only wlien tbe river is swollen by tbe 
melting of tbe snow on the hills, or by rains ; but a perennial 
stream could doubtless be established. 

There are many canals in the Multan country, to which 
miicli attention was paid by Dewan Sawun Mull and his son 

Along the whole of the country at the base of tbe bilks, from 
ibc Boas to IVshawur, irrigation is practised by means of cuts 
from tbe uumorous small streams which are mot with there. 

We have said sufficient to give an idea of the capabilities of 
tbe Punjab—a territory neither prosperous, nor profitable, at ibis 
ju'esciu time, but possessing within itself the latent elements of 
a state of the highest agricultural prosperity, wliicli require 
only to be developed by tlio efforts of energetic men, furnished 
with adequate means. From twenty to thirty lakhs of rupees 
would suffice for the constnictioii of a canal in each of tbe iJoabs; 
and no state could take upon itself a debt to this amount with 
greater eerluinty of repaying it, or of reaping advantage from it 
more than sufficient to warrant its having been incurred. 

lleturniug now to our own provinces, tlic first works that 
claim notice arc tliose for ilje drainage of the Nujufgbur Jbil, 
and tbe irrigation of tlie lands now covered by this great sheet 
of water. 

Tbe Nujufgbur Jbil, or Lake, extends from near the city of 
Delhi to some di.stanco beyond Diiolkote, and may be doscribod 
as consisting of a main trunk, of extremely irregular outline, and 
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liaving a general sontliwesterly direction, about 24 miles in 
length, and from a quarter of a mile'to three miles in breadth; and 
of two bronchos thrown off from the western bolder, the most 
northerly of whieh is about seven and a half, the other about 
fourteen miles, in length, each being about half a mile in width. 

The southern extaremity of the main trunk expands into a 
large basin about 8 miles in diameter,' into which the rivers 
supplying the jlnl discharge themselves. Those rivers are 
two in number, the Badshapfir Nala, which receives the drainage 
of the hilly country southeast of the basin, and the Sahibi 
Nala, which drains from the westward. 

Professional attention a])pcars to have been first turned to the 
improvement of the Nnjufglmr Jliil about 1838, when Captain 
H. M. Durand of the Engineers was appointed to survey the 
ground, and to report upon the subject. 

Tlie project submitted in May 1838 by this able officer was 
simple in design, and efficient in detail. It contemplated 
the regulation of the floods of the Badshahpur Nala by 
means of ^properly situated dam; the entire division of 
the waters of the Bahibi Nala from the jhil basin, except in 
years of extraordinary floods, and tins excavation, through the 
high land at the north-eastern, or Dollih extremity of the jlnl, 
of an escape cut to the river Jumna, of such dimensions, and 
eucli level at the head, as would admit of its draining the 
whole diirfiicc of the jlnl. This cut was of peculiar form, hav¬ 
ing a wide and sliallbw section in its upper portion to admit 
of the rain-floods passing off easily, and a narrow and deej) one 
below to secure the ultimate drtairiage of the most depressed por¬ 
tions of tlie jhil bed. The project contemplated also the construc¬ 
tion, across this drainage cut, at a favourable point, of a regulating 
bridge, by adjusting tlie gates or sluices of which such quantity 
of water, as was necessary for cultivation, might be retained in 
the jhil, and gradually discharged, as the zemindars were pre¬ 
pared to cultivate the land laid dry. * ; 

This system was in exact accordance with the practice of the 
people in the jhil villages from time immemorial. Long ex¬ 
perience had taught them the usual levels of the jhil waters; 
on the ground just beyond tlie limit of continued submersion 
they planted sugar-cane, which ordinarily was luxuriant. As 
the waters of the jhil dried uj) at the termination of the rains, 
the submerged ground was ploughed, and wheat was sown, and 
in this manner the cultivation followed the retiring waters, until 
the whole land usually laid dry was covered with crops. 

In case of afuilVire of the rains, and to maintain the supply in 
the jhil to the full extent required, Captain Durand proposed 
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to carry a cut from the Delhi branch of tlic Western Jumna 
canal, and to depend upon it in cases of emergenev. 

Had this project been carried out, as originally designed, its 
success would have been certain ; but unfortunately, when it was 
submitted to the Military Board, that body so altered it, that it 
j)roved a total failure: and, during the preceding four or five 
years, the last state of the unlucky zemindars has been worse 
than the first, as while their land rent hud been enhanced to the 
extent of upwards of Rs. 10,000, their crops perished from want 
of water at one time, and from toO much at another. 

The expense incurred in the execution of such portions of 
Captain Durand’s project, as were authorized, appears to have 
been about Rs. 58,000; and, as Government had made these 
works the grounds for enhancing the land revenue, common 
justice required that elforts to render them efficient should bo 
continued. 

A now project was accordingly prepared in 1817 hy Mr. 
Battio, the executive officer of tlio works, wliich, after being aj)- 
proved of by Major Baker and Colonel Cantley, was immediately 
eoramenced, and is now in progress. 

According to this project, an embanked channel, 40 feet in 
width, will be carried along the lowest levels of the jhil from 
the Delhi extremity to the gorge of the Dliolkote basin. On 
reaching this point,* the emhankmeiita turn to the right and left 
to meet the high laud bordering the basin, which is thus entirely 
isolaleil from the main trunk of the ,fliil; and the waters 
entering it have no other means of escape than tbroiigli the 
embanked channel. From the main, channel two subordinate 
linos arc carried along the lowest levels of the Baliadiirgbur 
ami Hussiiimiii branches of tlic jlal; and means arc adopted 
for collecting the country drainage water into these diflerent 
ciiannels by means of duly adjusted catch drains. x\t the Delhi, 
or northern, end of the main channel, tlic regulating bridge 
is placed, by which the water can bo maintained at any desired 
height, the surplus being passed oJf by an escape cut to the 
river Jumna. 

This project, it will be observed, differs from Captain Durand’s 
in contemplating the entire recovery of the land forming the 
bed of the jbil and its brunches, with the exception the space 
occupied by the embanked channel ; and in - snbstitilting for 
the submersion of the land for a certain time, irrigation in the 
ordinary manner from a can^ supplied by a large reservoir. 

The contents of the Dholkote basin are calculated to be suffici¬ 
ent for the irrigation of 24,000 acresj and the quantity of land 
to be permanently redeemed is estimated at 12,800 ; so thatt 
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thcro will be but little risk of want of water except in ex¬ 
traordinary seasons, for which provision may be made by a cut 
from the Western Jumna canal. 

Tiiere is every prospect of Mr. Battie’s design being a suc¬ 
cessful one; and^ should it be so, it will secure to Government 
an annual revenue of about Rs. 17,000. The estimated cost of 
the new works being Bs. 60,000, and the total expenditure from 
first to last Bs. 1,18,000—supposing the cost of repairs and 
establishment to amount to Ba. 6,000 per annum, the Nujufglmr 
jhll works will return to Government about 9 per cent, on the 
capital invested in them. 

There are several other large jhils in the Delhi territory, 
which liave been to a certain extent made available for cultiva¬ 
tion, as the Chundauro, Kotilhih, ; but these need not now 
detain us, as they are of no special importance. It is however 
most interesting to trace the extraordinary extent to which 
irrigation has in former times been carried on in this part of 
the counta'y. Incredible numbers of ancient bunds exist, and, 
wherever there was a possibility of collecting even the smallest 
body of water, there an embankment seems to have been formed, 
and a plot of ground of proportionate extent brought into 
cultivation. The immediate vicinity of the imperial city, with 
its court and army, probably gave an excessive stimulus to local 
agriculture, and led to these numerous worka> being constructed. 

Continuing now our progress to the eastward, the next work 
we find in course of execution is the Kutta Puthur canal, in¬ 
tended for the irrigation of the western portion of the valley 
of Doyrah. 

This work was originally designed by Colonel Cautley in 1811, 
and was then laid aside on account of the financial pressure of 
the times. In 1847 the practicability of the work came again 
under discussion, and Lieutenant Baird Smith Avas directed to 
superintend a new survey and design of the proposed work. 
The services of 2d Lieutenant Hutchinson of the Engineers 
were made available for the field work, and the new design, 
differing from that of Colonel Cautley only in details, is thus 
suinmariljK described by Lieutenant Baird Smith. 

“ The Aiitta Puthur canal, leaving the Jumna at a point on the 
left bank of that river, immediately under the village whence the 
canal derives itaname, is 10 miles and 3,71S feet in length. Its 
fixed supply of water is 80 cubic feet per second, and its fall 
from the head to the bed of the Sitwala river, in Avhieh it 
icrminates, is 52'59 feet, whereof 19.?9 feet are absorbed by the 
initial digging and the slope of the channel, and 33 feet 
.disposed of by masonry falls of 10, o, 12, and 6, feet in dcinh 
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respectively. In its oonrse it traverses JO mountain streams, 
being ilrainage lines from the southern slope oK the Hima¬ 
layas. These streams are annuals, being full only during the 
rainy season, and the canal crosses them by seven dams witli 
waterways varying, as detailed in Lieut llutchinson’s report, 
from 10 to 100 feet, and 12 aqueducts varying similarly from 10 
to 90 feet. Its masonry channel, 10 feet in width, and 3 feet in 
depth, extends for 10,713 feet (or nearly i miles) from the head, 
the remainder of the course being in earthen embankments, or 
excavations, as necessary. Three bridges for cross communica¬ 
tion, two mill houses for double sets of stones each, one first 
class and three second class chokies, are provided for ; and it is 
supposed that the whole series of works will be finished, and 
the canal opened, at the end of the year 1819. The estimated 
expense is Rs. 88,902-11-1.” 

This canal has the same general characteristics as the other 
Lhun canals formerly described. It is carried along the faces 
of the clifl's rising over the Jumna, in a masonry channel, until 
it debouches, on the up-land of the western Dhun, at a jdace 
culled Amban, from whence it is carried to the eastward, in a 
direction generally parallel to the main range of the Himalayas, 
and as near to its base as the levels permit, so as to bring the 
largest possible extent of land to the southward under irriga¬ 
tion. About 17,000 acres of the richest soil will ultimately bo 
brought under the influence of the Kutta Puthur canal. This 
beautiful tract of country is now almost a waste ; a few miserable 
looking villages are scattered throughout it, but the population 
and cultivation are*ahke checked by the want of water for tho 
common purposes of life. There is no adequate supply of 
drinking water for man or beast, and, until this first necessity is 
supplied, any hope of improvement is of course vain. With it, 
and an abundant additional supply for irrigation, this part of 
the Dhun ought to be one of the richest in India. It is not 
improbable that, in the course of a few years, it may become 
our great Tea plantation, the locality having been pronounced 
peculiarly adapted for the cultivation of the Tea plant. If so, 
we hope Government will not itself absorb all the ground, but 
rather give a fair field to individual enterprise and capital, by 
dividing it into grants of a moderate and manageable area, for 
which grantees would doubtless be found in abundance. 

The return to Government on the Kutta Puthur canal from 
water rent alone is estimated at about 8 per cent, on tho capital 
invested. What the increased land revenue would he it is 
difficult to say. At present this revenue is nominal; and what¬ 
ever tho amount of future assessment may be, it will bo due en¬ 
tirely to tho canal. 
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Tiie waters of the Jtitnnn have proved inadequate, during 
certain seasons, to supply fully the demands of the existing 
canals, east and west of that river. It may seem therefore a 
somewhat rash undertaking to estahlish a new drain upon them 
for the Kutta Puthur canal. But, in j^oint of fact, the seasons 
of great scarcity of water are rare; and a system of expanse- 
reservoirs attached to the new canal will be sufficient to meet 
this contingency, which is always of limited duration, extending 
from about the middle of December to the middle of March. 
We do not therefore think that any practical difficulty will be 
experienced in arranging tins matter satisfactorily. 

It only now remains for us to describe the grand Ganges 
canal, the last and greatest of the canals of irrigation in 
progress of execution by the British Government. It will 
liave been remarked that, in nearly all the works previously 
(Icscribed, wo have appeared as restorers rather than as original 
])rqjectors. It is true that our restorations of the works of our 
Mahommodan predecessors ore virtually now designs. Beyond 
the idea of the work, and the occasional adoption of the 
alignment they had selected, we have borrowed little from them: 
while the scale on which our restorations have been conducted, 
the numerous improvements that have been introduced, and the 
extensions that have been executed, entitle ns to the merit of 
originality. Still we must not in any way seek to lessen the 
])iglj credit due to tbc euliglitencd men, by whom tlio ancient 
canals were designed and executed. They knew the wants of 
the counirv, and they supplied them Avith an ability, of which 
wo are Avilling admirers. 

Tlio great Ganges canal is however purely a British work, 
and occupies a field unoccupied before. That it will be the 
greatest work left to bear testimony to our national character, 
it would be rash to assert, when liailways arc looming, however 
faintly, in the distance: but that, both in the scale of its 
construction, and in its influence on the material prosperity of 
the country, it will bo one of the greatest, there can be no. 
hesitation in affirming. 

The early history of the Gauges canal may be disposed of 
in a few sentences The first officer, who seems to have 
seriously contemplated the employment of the vvaters of the 
Ganges for irrigation, was Colonel Colvin, of whoso labours 
west of the Jumna we have already had occasion to take 
notice. When in 1890 this officer, at that time superinten¬ 
dent general of canals, delivered over charge to his temporary 
successor, Colonel Cautloy, he strongly recommended that an 
examiiiutioii of the country sliould be made, with a view to 
ascertain the practioability of the project. Such an examina- 
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tion v/as actually made during the course of the year by Colo¬ 
nel Cautley, but with results so little encouraging, that the 
idea of the canal was temporarily abandoned by him. Colonel 
Colvin, however, continued hopefid of ultimate succeas, and re¬ 
commended another examination, commencing at a higher point 
on the river than that first selected, and carried on a more 
circuitous line, so as to avoid some very impracticable country, 
which had been met with. 

The question however continued to be one rather of interest¬ 
ing speculation-, than of any practical importance, until the 
calamitous events of the great famine in 1837-38 attracted the 
serious attention of Government to the subject. The sacrifice 
of revenue to the extent of nearly a million sterling, the har¬ 
rowing distress to which the whole agrestic population of the 
lower and central districts of the ddoah w^crc subjected, tho 
painful inability of Government, or the European community, to 
alFord relief commensurate with tho necessity for it, and the 
striking contrast presented by those districts, for wliieh canal 
irrigation had been previously provided, wore circumstances too 
remarkable to be passed lightly over. Colonel Coutley’s views on 
the subject were accordingly submitted to Lord Auckland, then 
Governor General of India, with the recommendation tJiat such 
expenditure should be authorized, as might be found necessary 
in examining the difiieult country, through which the first part 
of the suggested canal would he carried. Ilis Lordship gave 
immediate sanction to the inquiry, and, to his lionour be it said, 
he manifested during the whole course of his administration, 
both privately and officially, the deepest interest in the project. 

A minute and careful examination of tho country, between 
Hurdwar, the proposed-Lead of the Canal, and Kurkhi, the 
point at which it would enter upon the “ Baugar,” or tho high 
land of the Doab, was now instituted, and the results ore em¬ 
bodied in Colonel Cautley's first Report on the Ganges canal, 
which bears date the 12th May, 1840. 

Of this report we need say no more than that it established, 
in the most satisfactory manner, the practicability of the project, 
shewing that there were no difficulties in tlielinc of the “ Khadir” 
from Hurdwar to Burkhi, which might not he overcome at a 
reasonable cost. 

This first project however was limited to constructing a canal 
of such dimensions only, as wotdd secure a remunerating return 
on the expense incurred. The practicability of passing tho 
valley of the Ganges having been proved, it was left to the Go¬ 
vernments in India and England to determine the scale, on which 
the works should ultimately be carried out. It is scarcely ne- 
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cessary to add, that the appropriation of the entire visible stream 
at Jliirdwar, so ns to increase the discharge of the canal from 
1,000 to nearly 7,000 cubic feet per second, was earnestly recom¬ 
mended by Colonel Cautley. 

In 1840-41 the Keport came under the consideration of the 
Court of Directors, wlio decided, wisely and worthily, that the 
projected canal should be constructed on such a scale, as would 
admit of irrigation being supplied to the whole of the Doab, or 
the country lying between the rivers Ganges, Hindun, and Jumna, 
forming the principal part of the Northwestern Provinces. They 
at the same time acknowledged Colonel Cautley’s services by di¬ 
recting him to be presented with a donation of 10,000 rupees. We 
are almost ashamed to add that this reward was robbed of nearly 
lialf its .value, and all its grace, at the recommendation of the 
Military Hoard in Calcutta, who deducted from the total 
amount of the extra ex 2 )ense, to which Government had been 
])ut by the temporary appointment of an officer to carry on 
Colonel Cautley’s current duties, as superintendent of the Doab 
canal, while he was employed in the survey of the Ganges Kha- 
dir. We have never been able to understand how Government 
could have sanctioned such a pitiful saving on grounds so palpa¬ 
bly unjust. 

The Court of Directors, being desirous that a work of such 
raaguitiide and cost as the proposed canal should undergo the 
mostcarel'ul examination and discussion, directed a committee of 
experienced Engineer officers to bo associated with Colonel Caut¬ 
ley in reporting on tlie best method of carrying their enlarged 
views into cliect. This committee which consisted of Colonel 
F. Abbott, C. B., and Major Baker, of the Engineers, with 
Colonel P. S. Caulloy, submitted their report in February 
1812, and recommended that the canal should he constructed of 
such dimensions as would admit of its discharge being (i,750 
cubic feet per second, which supply was considered sufficient 
for the irrigation of the whole Doab. 

On receipt of the Committee’s report, Government gave 
orders for the vigorous prosecution of the work ; but before the 
necessary arrangements could be matured. Lord Auckland’s 
administration ceased, and Lord Ellenborough’s began. 

With this event commences a dreary and distasteful chapter 
in the history of the great canal. It is not our intention to 
withdraw the veil that now conceals the details from public 
view. We are not aware that any good end would be served by 
acting otherwise; and wc will best consult the feelings of those 
most interested, by consigning tbe particulars of Lord Ellen- 
bovougb’s proceedings to that oblivion, which best befits them. 
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It is therefore sufRcient to state that no assistance in quali¬ 
fied oUicers could be procured, and that from Anril 1842 to 
February 1843, the works were carried on by the aid of a single 
uncovenanted assistant. 

It was not until July 1843, that Coloml Cautloy was relieved 
from the executive duties of the Gauges, Kiistern Jiinina, and 
DJiiin canals, and thereby enabled to turn his undivided atten¬ 
tion towards the completion of the survey, and of designs for 
the first of these works. 

Meanwhile however the original project had been totally alter- 
cd. A minute of the Governor General directed that the Ganges 
canal should bo primarily a canal of navigation, not of irriga 
tion ; and that only such portion of the vvater, ns was not required 
for the former object, should be applied to the latter. Tliis de¬ 
cision was^^ppposed to the views of every man, who know any 
thing cither of the true necessities of the country, or of the 
nature of the works projected ; and to carry it into clfect to its 
full extent would have been to sacrifice all, or nearly all, the be¬ 
nefits, which the original design secured to the agricnlturo of 
the country, and to give in return, what at best, in this railway 
epoch, was a second rate means of transport to its commerce. 

During the cold weather of 1812-J1, tlie survey of the lino 
was I’csiuned, and carried on to the terminus at Allahabad. On 
the results of this survey three difierent projects were hasid, 
securing the benefits of irrigation to llic country, so far as was 
consistent with the main object prescribed; and it was lefi to 
Government to decide wbicli of the tlireo should bo adojitod. 

13cfore any resolution could be formed, Lord Lllciiborougli’s 
administration ceased; and the final decision of the question 
devolved on Lord Hardinge. During ihc course of the year 181.'}, 
Colonel Cautlcy returned to England, and was succeeded in the 
directorsliip of the Ganges canal by Major Baker. 

The supposed ellbot of the existing canals of tlio Jumna, in 
diminisijing the salubrity of the districts through which tliey 
were carried, created a new obstacle to the jirogross (d' tlio 
Ganges canal; and a Oommittoc was appointed to investigate 
the qj-icstion as thoroughly as ]K)s.sildo. This Committee, con¬ 
sisting nominally of three (but actually of two) officers, ]\Iiijor 
J3aker and Dr. Dempster of the Horse artillery, commenced tlicir 
labours in November 1813, hut wore interrupted by a summons 
to do military duty with the army of the Sutlej. Their re¬ 
searches were not resumed until November 184 0; and their 
report, an invaluable storehouse of facts, which we will examine 
hereafter, was*submitted to Lord Hardinge at Boorklii in March 
.1847. 

vv 
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The cfTect of the report was statisfactory. Lord Hardin ge 
recoiomcndcd the vigorous prosecution of the work. Arrange¬ 
ments were made for the supply of ample means, both in men 
and money; and at length, in 1818, twelve years after the first 
line of levels for the project had been taken, the Ganges canal 
maybe said to be fairly in progress, on a scale commensurate with 
its importance, and on the jdan, which its projector advocated from 
ilio first, and, amidst all opposing influences, never ceased to 
advocate,—that namely of a canal, primarily of irrigation, but 
pro\idocl with all works necessary for purposes of navigation. 
Thi-s long period of delay lias not been all evil ; no project nas 
ever undergone more searching investigation, or more minute dis- 
ciis.si()n, tliaii that of ColonelOantlcy for tlicGanges canal. Every 
pajior connected with it has been printed, and submitted to 
professional and general criticism; errors of dctaihujhave been 
brought forward, but none that alfect the stability of the project; 
and Government may carry it forward to completion with the 
satisfactory assurance, that every part of it has been so proved 
and tested, as to justify confidence in the soundness of the 
whole. 

We \^11 now endeavour to give an outline sketch of the canal, 
as in progress of execution. 

At about 2^ miles north of Hurdwar, a branch leaves the 
right bank of the liiver Ganges, and, flowing past the sacred 
ghats, and under the pictiirosqno buildings of the towm, 
follows a course, generally parallel to that of the parent stream, 
wliicli it rejoins at a point 30 or 40 miles to the southward. 

Possession has been taken of the upper portion of this branch 
for the head of the canal; and through it the supply of 0,750 
cubic feet per second will be brought to Myapur, a point about 
1 ^ miles south of llurdwar, where the artificial channel com¬ 
mences. 

The first masonry works arp constructed at Myapfir. Tliey 
consist, I at, of a dam across the branch of the Ganges, liaving 
38 openings of 10 feet each, fitted with gates or sluices, and flank 
overfalls by which a clear water-way of 517 feet is secured for 
the passage of floods from the Gauges during the rainy season ; 
and 2d, of a regulating bridge across the cnnal bed, having 200 
feet of water-way in ten openings of 20 feet each, fitted with all 
the machinery necessary for regulating the admission of water 
into the canal. The dam and biidge are connected by a long 
line of masonry revetement ; and, on the opposite bank, llio 
similar line of revetement with bathing ghats, &c., coraifiete the 
vorks at the liead of the artificial channel. * 

All these works were originally designed in a chaste and sim- 
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pie architectural style: hut modifications were introduced, which 
have excited much unfavourable criticism. The.«r are to bo 
removed; and the works will then be worthy of their bcaiiliful 
jiosition, and will make the entrance to the canal ns ornamental, 
as it will be useful. 

Considerable anxiety has naturally been manifested by the 

y ar 

brahmins of Ilurdwar, lest these works, and especially the ex¬ 
cavations in the bed of the river opposite the Pyrie, or sacred 
bathing ghat, should interfere with their functions, or destroy 
the character of Uurdwar as a place %f pilgrimage. b\)r such 
feelings the utmost considcralinn has, of course, been sliown ; 
and the arrangements for clearing the bed of the river will be 
so made, as that the facilities for bathing will bo improved, and 
the risks of accident-s, which now exist, removed. 

Wo havflWbefore stated that the grand, indeed the only, obsta¬ 
cles to the construction of the canal arc met with on tlio first 
twenty miles from the head, or between Jiurdwar and Roorlci. 
Thc.se difficulties arise from the course of the canal inierscctiug 
at right angles the whole of the drainage of the Sub-lLiinahiyas, 
of wliich the western valley of the Ganges is the receptacle. 

'riiis drainage, independently of minicrous minor d|Mine]s, 
which arc unimportant, is collecled into three groat line^being 
the Vfillcys of the Pnthri, the lliithmu, and Solani rivers, 
draining respectively about six, eleven, and eight,miles in length 
of the hill country. The Ihuiiri drainage, being divided among 
a number of minor clianiiels, is not (lilficnUto control ; but tlio 
Ilutbmfi and Solain are impediments of the highe.st ela.ss. 

The artificial channel of the canal leaves j\ryai)ur with a 
transverse section, having a constant widtli at bottom of 110 feet, 
and a variable width at top, depcirdent on the depth of exciiva- 
tioii, but wbieli may be .stated generally to be about 200 feet. 
The depth of w’atcr provided for is 10 feet, and the blo])e of tlio 
bed about 1 finches per mile. After pursuing its course for about 

miles, and crossing several lines of drainage, which are dis¬ 
posed of either by dams, or inlets and outlets, the canal is 
lowered into the valley of the Piithri river by means of tlie 
Bahadurabad Palls, which consist of two descents in masonry of 
8 feet each, exactly similar to, although on a very miicli larger 
scale than, those of the Eastern .lumna canal. Those will bo 
very massive works; and w'Ucn the canal is opened, and its huge 
volume of water is poured over them, the sight will bo a m:)Ht 
striking one. Even with the small supply of tlie Eastern Jumna 
canal, the turmoil at the base of the Belka Falls, whioli gie 15 
feet in heiglit, is most formidable to behold. What then 
will it be, when ten times the quantity of water is thrown over 
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falls of IC feet! Tho masonry had need to be of the very best 
materials and workmanship, to withstand the action of sueh a 
force.*' 

b’or purposes of navigation, whether by rafts, or boats, a side 
channel furnished with locks, leaving tho main canal about three 
quarters of a milo above, and rejoining it about one quarter of a 
mile below% the falls, has been provided. 

After leaving the Buhadurabad Balls, the canal ♦raverses for 
about five miles the low land intersected by the Buthri river, and 
its numerous tributaries, 'ftie former is passed by a dam ha^u.'" 
ten openings of ten feet each, and flank overfalls, leaving a clear 
water-way of KK) feet; and the latter, being of minor importance, 
by inlets on one bank, and corresponding outlets on the other. 

At tho termination of tho Puthri Valley, the Dhiinoura Falls, 
similar in all resiiccts to those at Bahadiirbad, lower the canal 
to tho level of the Liuthinu river, one of the t\vo great obstacles 
to its jirogress. 

In tiic original design this river was jiassed by a dam, hav¬ 
ing forty openings of 10 feet each, fitted with gates for retain¬ 
ing (he canal supply; but the great floods of the year 1841 
rendcr|^au extension of tho work nceessary. As now pro¬ 
jected, me lluthmu dam will Jiave forty central openings of 10 
feet each, and two side openings of 100 feet each, with flank over¬ 
falls ; so tiiat tho clear waterway, above tho ider heads, will bo 
very nearly 800 feet. A regulating bridge, similar to that at 
Myapur will bo built across the canal, with tho view of exclud¬ 
ing the waters of tho Ruthinu during floods. We do not con¬ 
sider it necessary to give details of these works, as they are 
similar to those wo liave already described on the canals of tho 
.1 Liiniia. 

TJio valleys of the Buthmu and Sohini Rivers arc separated 
by a high ridge of land, about two miles in breadth, through 
which the canal is carried witli a jnaxiiuum depth of digging of 
Ji7 feet. At tho village of Bajuheri, it enters tho valley of 
the Solani, which at this point is 11,080 feet, or nearly miles, 
in width. Tho level of tho canal bed hero begins at once to 
rise above the surface of the country; a"d the great work of 
embanking the ohanuel, or forming the earthen aqueduct, com¬ 
mences. 

This work, by which the canal is brought through the valley 


* Tho Dohndnrabnd luul Dhunouru Falla were projected to appear in Uie original do* 
aign of thu cuual, as above duceribuil, but in execution tliev have been luodilicd; tlii> 
necessary descent being made in two separate Falls, carh of 8 feet, instead of a singlo 
^ine of 10 feet. /X'lie change is jiulieioits, considering the enormous force to be 
dealt with. 
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to tilt; Solani river, >Yi]l consist of an earthen embankment, or 
])liitl'orrn, raised to an average height of about IC'l feet above 
the country, having a base of about MoO feet in wiiMi, and a 
breadth at top of about 200 feet. On this platform, tlic hanks 
of the canal will be formed, 00 feet in width at top, and 12 feet 
in depth. These banks will bo protected from the action of the 
wat(;r by lines of masonry ghats, formed in steps extending 
along tlicir entire length, or for nearly 2^ miles north of the 
Solani. 

The river itself is crossed by a masonry aqueduct, \^llieb will 
be not merely the largest worlt of the kind in India, but ouo 
of tlie most rcnuirkablc for its dimensions in'lbc world. 


'J'hc total length of the Solani aqueduct is 920 feet. Its clear 


Avaterway is TfiO feet, in 15 arches 
breadth of each arch is 192 feet. 


of 50 feet sjian each. The 
Its thickness is 5 feet: its form 


is that of a segment of a circle, with a rise of 8 feet. 'I’lie piers 
rest upon bloc ks of masonry, sunk 20 foot deeii in the bed 
of the river, and being cubes of 20 feet side, ])iereed with 
4 wells each, and nndersnnk in the manner practised by 
natives of India in constructing their wells. These founda¬ 
tions, tbronghout the whole structure, are secured }0 every 
device, that knowledge or experience could suggest; and the 
quantity of masonry sunk beneath the surface will be scarcely 
less than that visible above it. The' piers are TO feet tJiick 
at the sjiringing of the arches, and J2i feet in height. 
'The total height of llie structure above the valley of tho 
river will ho -SS feet. It will not therefore he an imposing 
work, when viewed from ladow, in consequence of this delici- 
ency of elevation ; but, when viewed from above, and when its 
immense breadth is observed, with its lino of masonry ehau- 


iicl, which, when completed both north and soinli of the river, 
will he nearly 3 miles iu length, the eflect must bo most 
striking. 

The waterway of the canal is formed in two separate channels, 
each 85 feet in width. The side walls are 8 foot tluck, and 12 


deep, the expected depth of water being 10 feet. Various build¬ 
ings are provided at tiie llanliS of tho aqueduct, and many minor 
arrangements are made, which it would he wearisome to describe 
hero. A continuation of the earthen aqueduct, about of 
a mile in length, connects the masonry work with the high 
hank at Ilqorklii, and brings the canal to the termination of 
the diflicult portion of its course. Such details, as we have 
given, convey, wc are well aware, but a very imperfect idea of 
the work. They are however our only substitutes for plans, or 
other graphic representations; and we must hope for their being 
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intolligiblo enough to give some conceiJlion of the magultiiJe- 
(jf I lie structures. 

It will perhiips give additional clearness to what has now 
been stated, if we exhibit some of the details of the amount of 
labour, and (he quantity of materials, which will ho required 
to complete the work wiiInn six years; and with this view we 
give the following calculations made by Major Baker, late di¬ 
rector of the canal. 

“ Culculatif)n ofmeans required to complete the Sohini Aque¬ 
duct in six years. For cubic feet of masonry in aque¬ 

ducts and revclcments will bo required — 

r„ n. n 

Thicks (l-r X 0" X iii) .fi0,9fla,in;> 

Siirklii* H(U cubic fcoL).l.'hJTt.yuft 

'J’otiil of lh'icks...83,-t<b,ir)0 

i.imo.(7 cubic ft. 

Or say eighty-four millions of bricks, and one million cubic feet 
of lime, 

Th e work i)(' 0 [)le required in prejiaring and u.sing the materials 
are as I'ullow :— 

* linclitnukcrH. Jjnhoiirers, 


In IhicUiankirifT! (iiichifeivo of wood cutting). 11 l.(i(i() 

Jn building Miisonyv find laying J''Joors'. 78|.fl(fi 

In ])nnnding Siirklii,. 

Til uiuK'r'>iuking tlio FoundiUinn blocks. 311,010 

]ii eartliwoik of Aqueduct (cKclusivo of draught cnttlc) ],97:2,750 

The total hibour required is therefore 

brick makers,. 1-11,000 

Masons. 300,!>3:i 

Labourers,. 0,850,701 


The briekmaking, to bo couqdcled in five years, allowfng 190 days 
each year, (deducting Sundays, and rainy seasons) w’ould re¬ 
quire j>cr diem ]-19 briekmouldcfs, and 9,y09 hibonrors. 

The remaining woi.c, to be completed in six years, allowing 
250 working days per anbum, would require per diem 201 
masons for live years, and for the Oth year 2,471 labourers 

The w'orksbo})s will require fifty smiths, and 80 to JOO car¬ 
penters per diem. 

An establishment of about 1000 bullocks (exclusive of con¬ 
tract carriage) will be required for the earth waggons, and other 
purposes,” 

The total cost of the canal from Iliirdwar to Tloorkbi is es¬ 
timated atlls. 30,12,103-1-0, or nearly o£300,000, of which sum 


* Sviiklii 13 made of bricks c.ucrii11y ponuded and sifted. 
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the aquednet will absorb a little more than one half, or Rs. 
15,80,7(U“(J-11, being about X*l.‘)8,000. 

The heavy cost, and the admitted difficulties in constructiijg 
so great a work as the Solani aqueduct, led to much discussion, 
as to the practicability of avoiding it by carrying the canal on 
a circuitous route, and crossing the river at a higher point in 
its course by means of a dam. This question was carefully 
iinesligatcd by the special committee with this result, that 
while the circuitous route was ])erfectly practicable, it was ex¬ 
posed to many objections; and that, althongli it might h ad to a 
saving of exjiensc in the first instaiieo, it ^\ollld incMtahly en¬ 
tail much greater nltimato outlay in maintenance, than if ilie 
direct course v\cro adopted 'I’hc opinion of the committee was 
therefore unanimously in favour of the aqueduct; and (jovern- 
inont decided the point in accordance with llioir views. 

At Roorklii, formerly a small village hut now a large Kii- 
ropoan station, the head-quarters of the canal, with tlio work- 
bhops, model-room, office, »lvc., have been established. Tn (Ini 
vicinity arraugcinent.s liavo been made Jor a railway about two 
or three miles in icngtii, along which the earth for the aqueduct 
will be carried. One or mure steam engines will shortly he in 
ai'tive exertion ; and the executive oflieers arc preparing them¬ 
selves to take full advantage of the variou.s ineohanical means 
and appliances, wdiereby the construction of the great ivorks 
under their charge may be facilitated. 

Means at the same lime have been adopted by the Govern' 
ment of the North Western Provinces to roar a class of men, 
European and native, qualified by superior education to be¬ 
come eflicient subordinate agents in the cxocution of the w'orks ; 
and the Roorkhi College, under its excellent Principal, Lieut. 
Maclagan of the Engineers, promises to become an insutution of 
the Iiighest utility to the canal, and other departments of public 
works. The design of the iMstitution is unexceptionable : and 
its practical details will doubtless be perfected by degrees, as iJie 
necessity for modifications become apparent. We have already 
trespassed so much on the jmlience of our readers, iluit wo 
must not attempt to give any description of the c<dlege system. 
We will only say that the course of iii.strnclion adopted appears 
likely to produce a class of men, well qualified for ilic varied 
duties wliich w'ill be required at their harnls. 

Prom Roorkhi the canal continues its course, without meet¬ 
ing with obstacles of any kind, through the centre, and along the 
most favourable levels, of the Doab, throwing off branches which 
rival in dimensions the largest of the existing canals. The first 
of these, the Futtchglinr brunch, which leaves the canal at about 
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no miles from tlie head, is J50 miles in length, and will have 
a disehargo equal to 1,5340 cubic feet |)cr second. The second, or 
noIiitidHhidiur, branch has a length of 70 miles, and a discharge 
of 520 cubic foot per second. Tlio third, or Elawah, branch is 172 
miles long, with a discharge of 1,300 cubic feet per second. Tlio 
Ibnrtli, or Cawnpiir, branch has a length of ^O^miles, and a ea- 
]):icity of section equal to a discharge of 03-3 feet per second. 
This hranch forms, according to the reoommciuliition of the 
s])ecial <!ommiLtec, the connecting link for navigatio)i between 
the Ganges and llie canal; and the construction of a seri„=' of 
locks at CawMpur will admit of an easy passage for boats from 
ibo one line to the oilier. The m.iin lino of canal from Cawn- 
jn'ir to Allahabad, a distaneo of 173 miles, has a supply for juir- 
])03es fjf irrigation amounting to ],07() cubic feet per second. 
"I’lie ju-ecediiig distribution of the supply to the branelics, and 
corresponding allowance for the intervening portions of the 
main line, leave available for purposes of navigation exclusively 
a supply equal to 250 cubic feet per second. In the event of 
llie navigable terminus for river Irallie being cstablislied at 
Cawnpur, this siqiply would bo reserved for the branch to tliat 
])lacc ; if Allahabad is jireferred, winch liowcver is not probable, 
tlie increased siqqdy must he appropriated to the main lino. 

Tlic total length of the Ganges canal and its branches is as 
follows:— 


Alfiin line from Tfardwiir to Allaliabad 

l<'(itlcla'1inr Hruucli. 

.I'oluiulslniliur ditto.. 

Mtawiili ditto.. 

Cawnpur ditto. 


J.")o mi I os 
Kill „ 
71 ) „ 

173 „ 


'J’otal, HDSi „ 

As eaeli of tlie branches, as well as the main line, will ho 
adopted for internal navigation, the comiueree of the J)otd) will 
partieijiato with its agriculture in the bcnelits to bo derived 
from the canal. Efi purjioses of cross commiiniention, bridges 
will bo provided at every two or three miles. All the various 
works required for the regulation of tlie supply, for the conve- 
nieueo of tlie establishment, for mills, tl. , Avill be constructed 
wherever required. Plantations will bo formed within the canal 
limits on each banks. Orchards of grafted mango trees, similar lo 
those so sueccssl'ully o.stablishcd on llie Eastern Jumna canal, 
are estimated for. The transverse section of the canal is gra¬ 
dually diminished, as each branch draws off its proportion of the 
Mip[dv from the main line. Erom the head to the Euttchgliur 
braneii the bottom widtli continues, as before menlioneil, to bo 
110 feet, and the depth JO feet. Between the Euttoliglmr and 
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lloliinrlsluilmr branches, the bottom width is reduced to 100 feet, 
and the depth to 0 feet. From tlie liolnndshuhur I . iich head, 
the widtli becomes 108 feet, and the depth 9 feet. 4fter the 
departure of the Ktawalibranph, the bottom width is-90 feet, and 
the depth 7^ feet. At the 250th mile, the section is again re¬ 
duced to 80 feet in width, and 7 feet in depth. From the head 
of tliG Cawnpur branch the section is 75 feet in width at bottom, 
and 0 feet deep; and, at tlic Allahabad terminus, the width will 
be 25 feet at bottom, 07 feet at top, and 4. feet in depth. TJjroiigh- 
out tJie canal, the side slopes will have bases equal to one and 
a half their heights, and the longitiidinul slope of the bed ^\ill 
vary from 15 to 12 inches per mile. 

Tlic distribution of water for purposes of irrigation will be 
effected exeliisively by means of Jlnjbnlias, or principal wutcr- 
conrses, under the superintendenee of Government officers. No 
private water-courses will be permitted, cither from the main 
canal, or its branches. The full benefits of the most economical 
and most sulnbrions method of irrigation will thus be secured to 
tlic country from the commencement. 

The maximum cost of the canal, supposing that Government 
constructs at its own cxpencc not only the main line and branch¬ 
es, but also all the primary channels of distribution, or liaj ■ 
buhas, is estimated at millions sterling. This estimate if> 
a most liberal one, and there is no probability of its being ex¬ 
ceeded. 

Having thus given an outline of the works, and stated iheit 
probable cost, \vo have now to exhibit the benefit which will be 
seenred to the Government and tlie community, as the return 
for so large an cxjieiiditnre,. 

[flic first point to dcterniino is the extent to which the Honb 
will be irrigated by the canal and its branches; and fortunately, 
by means of the invahiablc statistical tables])reparcd by the Agra 
Government, wo are now enabled do so with a degree of accu¬ 
racy not before attainable. 

The districts to which the influence of the Ganges canal 
and its branches will extend, together with details of their 
assessed areas, are given below. From the areas of Saha- 
rnnpur, IMiizuffcrniiggiir, and Meerut, we have deducted the 
jiortions already provided with means of irrigation from the 
Fiastern Jnmna canal. We have taken from the tables only 
the cultivated and culturahle areas, because it is for these 
alone tliat irrigation has to be provided. 
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Cultivated area in acres. Cultumble area in acres. 


1. Sabaiunpur. 

501,000 

392,508 

2. Muzufiunauggur. 

50.5,8.10 

230,210 

Meerut. 

972,21.3 

470,427 

4. Bolundshuhur. 

#57,07 L 

359,713 

6. Allyghur. 

901,40.} 

129,710 

(1. Muttra. 

070,3->3 

100,129 

7. Furrucliabad . 

052,075 

305,095 

R. Mvn]mi'i. 

01.3,338 

182,000 

3. Etawnh . 

477,901 

13'.»,850 

10. Cawnpiir. 

781,173 

10.3,505 

11. Futtelipur . 

518,812 

123,985 

12. Allahabad . 

, 997,508 

231,597 

Totals. 

8,255,25.5 

2,840,793 


The total area, cultivated and culturablo, of the above twelve 
districts is therefore 11,102,018 acres. 

Now suijposing that the full suj)ply of the canal, being 0,7.50 
cubic fe('t per second, is rendered available for irrigation, as 
ultimately wo have no doubt it will be, we know from experi¬ 
ence on the canals of the Jumna, that each cubic feet of this 
discharge is sufficient for the irrigation during the year of 218 
acres. The total area, which would bo actually w’atered du¬ 
ring the year, would consequently amount to 0,750x218= 
1,471,500 acres, or, for faeility of calculation, say 1,500,000 
acres. 

Assuming, us a standard of compari.son for the whole of the 
Doab, the best irrigated districts on the Eastern Jumna canal, 
namely the western portion of Meorut, vve find by reference to 
the statistical table, previously given for the abovementioned 
canal, that irrigating villages actually water one-third of their 
total ureas. Consequently the su])ply of the Ganges canal would 
furnish abundant irrigation for an area of 1,500,000X3= 
4,500,000 acres. 

In districts benefitting by canal irrigation, it is found that 
for such localities a-., from position, difficulties of level, or other 
causes, cannot be provided with whaler, irrigation from wells is 
extensively employed. From data given in the Special Commit¬ 
tee’s report it would appear, that, in the best irrigated district 
on the Western Jumna canal, the proportion of canal to well 
irrigation is ns five to one; assuming this for the Doab, we should 
have an area, irrigated from wells, amounting to 300,000 acres. 

The total area, for w’hich irrigation would be provided, would 
accordingly amount to 5,400,000 acres. But the whole irrigable 
urea of the Doab is, as formerly shewn, 11,102,048 acres. This 
tract of country would therefore be irrigated to the extent of very 
nearly one-half its surface,—a proportion equal to that of the best 
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district west, and nearly double that of the bestdistrict east, of the 
.Tnrnna. In making? this comparison it should not bo v;^rcrlooked, 
that the best districts on existing canals have been selected as 
standards for the whole Doab, a measure which tends to givo a 
more limited range to the influence of the Ganges canal than 
w’ould have been the case had inferior tracts been selected. 
But we arc anxious to avoid all appearance of exaggeration m 
estimating the benefits to be anticipated from this great work, 
and, as a rule, will select siicli data as give minimum results, 
believing these to bo abundantly convincing. 

The results just given are not quite so favourable as those 
shown cither in the Special Committee’s report, or in Colonel 
Cuutley’s second report; but wo believe them to be as just, and 
as nearly correct, as it is practicable to make them. An error, 
unimportant as it all’ccts the project generally, but leading to an 
exaggerated estimate of the irrigating capabilities of the canal, 
crept into Colonel Cautlcy’s first rcjiort, and vitiated the con¬ 
clusions on this branch of the question therein arrived at. The 
error was however fortunately an isolated one, and, although 
magnified at the time of its discovery for special purposes, 
M'as in reality of very little consequence. 

The direct pecuniary returns from the canal may bo estimated 
as follows: 


Water rent. i i,7 i ,500 

Mills. 1,00,000 

Transit Duties. (50,000 

Sundries. Canal jivoduce, &e. 7,00(5 


Total... Its. ]G,:5S,500 

The indirect return from increase of land revenue, which 
from the analogous cas.es of existing canals wo aro entitled to 
anticipate, may bo estimated from data furnished by the statis¬ 
tical tables formerly given. Assuming for the Uoab generally tlie 
average results on the Eastern Jumna canal, wo find that the 
land revenue in districts irrigated by canals exceeds that in 
districts not so irrigated by Rs. 453 per square mile. Now the 
area, which will come under the influence of the Ganges canal, 
amounts to 4,500,000 acres, or very nearly 5,312 square miles. 
The increase of land revenue would accordingly be as follows : 

5312 square miles, at Its. 453 per mile ... Ks. 21,06,530. 

Tho total pecuniary returns, direct and indirect, would 
therefore be Rs. 40,it,83G, or nearly £400,000 per annum. 

From experience on existing canals, and as.suming as tho 
standard of comparison tbe Eastern Jumna canal, tho most 
expensive of the whole, the annual outlay for the ordinary 
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r('])uirs, and tlio regular establishments of the Ganges canal, 
is estimated at very nearly Rni>ccs 4,00,000, or ^£40,000. For 
iiieroased expenses in the Civil departments a farther sum 
of £10,000 per annum may be allowed. 

The not revenue from the canal when in full operation would 
therefore amount to X'350,000 per annum, which gives a return 
on the invested capital (amounting to i£l,200,000,) of 28 per cent. 
This very favourable result is by no means an exaggerated one. 
It is less by 8 per cent, than the actual returns on the Western 
Jumna canal, and more by only 4 per cent, than those of the 
Eastern Jumna canal. 

Wo have already shown that neither of these works has yet 
attained its maximum; and, even with all tlio improvements that 
can be effected in them, they must still continue inferior to the 
Ganges canal in the arrangements for distributing and econo¬ 
mising their respective supplies of water. Such considera¬ 
tions, therefore, warrant us in considering the results just given 
us moderate. Our personal conviction is, that when this great 
canal has attained its highest state of development, it will secure 
to the state a total revenue of little less than half a million ster¬ 
ling per annum. 

The benefits whicli will he secured to the community by the 
execution of the canal arc in no wise inferior to those de¬ 
rived by the Government. In exemplification of the former 
we must now give a few details; and, first, of the value of agri¬ 
cultural produce, which will be placed beyond all risk of injury 
from inadequate supplies, or the total failure of rain. From tables 
now before us, showing the proportions of the different kinds of 
crops cultivated on existing canals, we have formed the esti¬ 
mate given below :— 

KIIURIF CROPS. 

Vroportiou of Sugar, Indigo, &c. of tho wliole. 

„ <)f Cotton,.-^^th „ 

„ of Rico and Sundries. ^Vllis „ 

RUHBI CROPS. 

„ of Wlicat, Barley, &c.. ftho ,, 

Assuming tliese proportions as approximate for the whole 
Boab, wc have the following results, the rates per acre beng tho 
same as given with confidence by Major .Baker, and employed 
in our corresponding estimates for tho Eastern and Western 
Jumna canals. 

Calculation of the gross value of crops wliich will be secured 
from injury in famine seasons by tho grand Ganges canal:— 
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KHTTUIF CROPS. 

*.*50,000 acres of Snpfar and Indigo, at Ks. 80 per acre . ;?,00,00,000 

1*25,000 „ of Cotton, at Its. 'IB per acre. >50,00,000 

375,000 „ of Rice and Supdrica, at Rs OBJ per acre ... 1,11,37,500 

RURBl CROPS. 

750,000 „ of Wheat, Harley, Sic., at Rs 48 per aero. .*1.00,00,000 

15,00,000 Total .7,01,37,500 

Of this sura (upwards of 7^ millions sterling per annum) about 
one-tcntliwill return to Government in the form of land and water- 
rent, while the remainder will be the property of the agricultural 
community. It is needless to dwell on the importance of jilacing 
property, equal to between one-fifth and one-sixth of the value of 
the agricultural produce of the entire Tresidency of Agra, beyond 
the influence of the seasons, and of insuring to the ciillivators, 
under all circumstances, a certain return for their labour. The 
inlliienco of the canal on the improvement of the Doab must 
necessarily be immense. This great tract will become the garden 
of the North Western Provinces; and we shall hear no more of 
those devastating famines, which liave hitherto swept across it, 
bringing jfliysical w'rctchediicss and moral degradation in their 
train. 

In addition to the certainty of rclurns, the actual j)roducc of 
irrigated land exceeds materially that of land unirrigated. Prom 
d.'ita collected during the progress of the revenue survey, it 
appears that the excess on irrigated over unirrigatcfl land may 
be taken for the lluhbi, or cold weather crops, as being about 
050 lbs. per acre for wlieat, and about 7.‘30 lbs. for barley. As¬ 
suming the average of these for the general excess, \vc have the 
following estimate of tlic increase of produce due to tlio existence 
of the canal: 750,000 acres under Ilubbi crops will amount 
at 040 lbs. per acre, to. 480,000,000 lbs. 

The value of this increase, allowing the market rate to he one 
maund, or 80 lbs. j^cr rupee, would amount to iUqx'cs 00,00,000, 
or X‘G00,000 per annum. 

Wo have not data sufficieid to enable us to estimate in detail 
the increase on the Khurif crops; but considering that this season, 
including as it docs Sugar, Indigo, and Cotton, is by far the 
most profiUable to the cultivator, and that irrigation exercises an 
equally beneficial eflect upon it, as upon tlic jirotlucc of the Riib- 
bi, wc may with great safety conclude that the increase during 
the Khurif will bo at least equal to that during the Rubbi. 
II once the total increase of the value of the produce would 
amount to X 1,200,000 per annum, a sum nearly equal to the 
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total capital invested in the canal. Our results under this head 
are again much lower than those given by Colonel Cautley, in 
jiara. 8 of the preface to his first report: hut the calculations 
shown there are evidently affected error as to the capabi¬ 

lities of the canal for the irrigation iDreviously alluded to, and 
require to he reduced in consequence. 

A farther source of benefit to the community will be found in 
the reduced cost of canal, as compared with w'ell, irrigation. The 
average area irrigable by one masonry well is ten acres; ai.d to 
bring under irrigation a tract of country, equal to that which wnl 
be watered by the Ganges canal, would consequently require 
150,000 wells. Estimating the cost of each of these at Es. 200, 
the total capital required for their construction would amount 
to Es. 3,00,00,000, or 4^3,000,000—being considerably more than 
twice the sum necessary for the Ganges canal, with all its works 
for supply and distribution of water. The above sum of three 
millions only provides the water : to distribute it, the labour of 
two able-bodied men and eight bullocks is required for each well, 
together with machinery for raising the supply to the surface. 
To provide bullocks for working 150,000 wells would cost 
Es. 00,00,000, or £ 900,000 ; and, allowing £ 100,000 more for 
machinery, it appears that to provide well irrigation for 1,500,000 
acres wouhl require a capital of T 4,000,000. 

The annual expenses for irrigation may bo estimated as fol¬ 


lows :— 

.300,000 men, at Us. .‘50 per annum . Us. 00,(10,000 

1,300,000 liulloolfs, at Us. 13 per annum .. „ 1,-11,00,000 

10 per cent, on total capital. 40,00,000 


Total annual e.xponse of well irrigation for 1,.^»00,000 > 

Let us now contrast the above with the cost of canal irrigation. 
We will suppose that, as on existing canals, the cultivators bear 
all expenses of constincting and maintaining the principal w'ater- 
courses, or Eajbulias. Wo formerly stated, while discussing 
the Eajbuha system of the Eastern Jumna canal, that the origi¬ 
nal cost of these works amounted to Es. 2^, and the annual ex¬ 
penses to 5 annas per acre. The capital required would con¬ 
sequently be Es. 37,50,000, or .£ 375,000. The annual ex¬ 
penses would be as follows :— 


Government water rout, at U. 1 per acre . 15,00,000 

Water-course repairs, at U . 5,00,000 

30,000 lads, at Us. 31 per annum . 7,20,000 

10 per ft’ut interest on capital . .3,7.5,000 


Total or.nun! expense of canal irrigntion for 1.500,000 acres, Us. 30,95,000 
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By comparing tliese calculations it will be apparent, that well 
irrigation is upwards of thirteen limes more expensive than irri¬ 
gation from canals; and, as one or other of tlie.se methods must 
be had recourse to, if cuUi||^tion is to be secured from theellbcts 
of drought, tliere can be very little question as to which is to be 
preferred. The saving to the agricultural community from hav¬ 
ing means of canal irrigation at its command will he nearly 
millions sterling per annum. Wc have considered it necessary 
to enter in some little detail on this point, hccaii'sc a mistaken 
idea has been entertained, that, if the funds appropriated to the 
Ganges canal had been applied to the construction of wells, thf 
results would have been equally, if not more, favonrablc to tiio 
cultivators; these, however, on existing canals give the best possi¬ 
ble proof of their own views on the question, b.y abandoning at 
onoe their wells, and incurring willingly all the expenses re¬ 
quired for providing their lands with water fnmi the canals. 

Wo have not the means of shewing iu any numerical form the 
advantages which would result to the commercial eommunity by 
means of easy transport furnished by the main canal ami its 
branches. AVhen liowcvcr it is borne iu mind that the canal 
runs centrically through the Doab, connecting all its importunt 
marts; that its branches diverge to the right and left of the 
centre line ; and that (taking altogether) an internal navigation, 
having connecting points with the two groat rivers of the Do.ib, 
nearly 000 miles in length, will be pro\ided, it is certain tluit 
groat facilities for commerce must be secured. The true coru- 
mcreial way is of course the Rail-road ; but in subordination to 
this (and a navigable canal of irrigation can never lie other than 
a mere auxiliary to the Rail) the Ganges raiial will perform an 
important part in stimulating the commercial progress of the 
districts through which it will be carried. 

We have now, we believe, sufficiently illustrated the benefits 
which will be secured to the slate and the community from the 
execution of this grand canal. Wo have shown that it will add 
to the revenue of the Government the sura of .1* 1350,000 pt‘r 
anniira ; that it will protect from the risk of famine a tract of 
country, containing upwards of 11,000,000 acres, inhabited by 
nearly 0^ milions of souls, and paying to the stale an annual 
land revenue of nearly £1,800,000. It has farthorbeon shown 
that, in the event of a failure of the ordinary rains, agricultural 
property to the value of 7^ millions sterling would bo secured 
to the community; that an incroa.-se in the produce of the land, 
valued at ^£1,200,000 per annum, would be obtained ; and that, 
as compared with the only otlier available method of irrigation, 
a saving of expense to the amount of 2j millions annually 
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would bo cflectod. In view of results such as these, and feeling 
that the hope of their realization is warranted by all past expe¬ 
rience on existing canals, wo may be forgiven some enthusiasiu 
in our advocacy of a project so inipoj^nt. 

ft only remains for us now to lahc into consideration the 
objections to the (Jlangcs canal, which from time to time have 
been advanced by parties unfavourable to the work. 

The first, and by far the most important, of those the cflect 
on the navigation of the River Ganges, which will bo pio-luced 
by the abstraction at Hurdwar of so largo a portion of tn i 
stream, ns f),7r>0 out of 8,000 cubic feet per second. 

To guide us in the discussion of this question, we have the 
results of aii experience of the canals of the Jumna, extending 
over more than twenty-five years ; and, as the relations of thti 
rivers Jumna and Ganges to their respective canals are strictly 
analogous, w'O may, with confidence, predicate of the one what¬ 
ever has been established hv observation of the other. 'I’he two 

tt 

rivers dilter only in magnitude. The physical circumstances 
regulating their respective supplies arc strictly similar. Tho 
geological stiucLnrc of their beds is the same. They originate 
in the same snowy range, and have their volumes affoclcd to 
similar extents, and at the same times, bv the ordinary influence 
of the season. We could desire no firmer basis therefore for 
inductions regarding the results of the Ganges canal, than the 
fixets furnished to ns by our experience of the canals of the 
Jumna. To the iuflnenco of these latter on the volume of 
their supplying river we must therefore first give our attention. 

To all familiar with the phenomena of the Uimalayan rivers 
it is well known, tiiat, indcjicndcnlly of the increase of volume 
due to the periodic rams, which in ordinary seasons is expe¬ 
rienced from July till November, the melting of the snow, 
during the months of April, May., and June, exercises a most per¬ 
ceptible influence on their supply. On tho canals of the Jumna 
all anxiety regarding the supply ceases in April, when the river 
begins to rise. This rise continues to increase steadily until tho 
rainy season commences, when tho increase of siij>ply is so 
great, that the ahstraotiou of tlio water retpiired for tho canals 
jiroduecs no perceptible effect on the river. The whole of tho 
canal bunds arc then swept away ; and tho great object of the 
e.xecutive officers is to keep the flood waters as much as possi¬ 
ble to the bed of the river. 

Tlie eftect of the canals on tho navigation of the Jumna, 
whatever that effect may be, is therefore restriclcd to four 
months out of twelve, or from December to March inclusive. 

Dui’iig these four months it is occasionally necessary to 
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abstract llie ontiro visible stream for tlie supply of tljo canals ; 
and, for eigliL or ten miles below the bunds, or embankments 
employed for the j)urpose, the bed is dry. Beyond thif di.stanco 
water appears ; and, by the time tlio river bus reached the lati¬ 
tude of Subarunpiir, it li* become a deej' iinfordablo stream, 
with a considerable velocity of current. 

The explanation of this singular result, observed in greater 
or less degree in all the streams which traverse (lie tract of 
country under tlic Siwulic IJills, botli east and west of the Ganges, 
is not dillicnlt. From sections exposed by wells sunk in tbo 
vicinity of the Jumna, it is o\idont that the bed of the river 
is composed of a porous, readily permeable, stratum of sliinglo, 
resting upon clay, or clay sand, wliieh is eomj)aratively imper- 
\ion.s. The n 2 )j)cr, or shingle, stratum is thoroughly saturated 
with water to a dci)tli, whicli, from sections we have observed, 
may bo estimated at frora sixty to eighty feet. TJio slope of 
the bed for the first ten miles from ibc lower bills is excessive, 
and there is consequently a considerable under-curreiit through 
the shingle bed. The volume of the river may therefore bo 
regarded as consisting of two separate parts: 1st, the visible 
stream over the shingle bed: and, .‘ind, the invisible, or under, 
stream through the shingle bed. The canal bunds affect only the 
former; and it is the latter, which makes its appearance, when, at 
the lower levels of the river’s course, tlic substratum of clay out¬ 
crops, and the j^oroiis shingle bed terminates. Tlie undcr-current 
is thus throwni to tlie surface, and constitutes the main body of 
the river; and, with the additions it receives from alllnents, is the 
volume available for navigation during the months of minimum 

Ibita are available from wliicli a fair a 2 )proximate estimate may 
be formed of the amount of this sn}q)ly. ’.I’be dis(?liargc of tlie 
Jiinnia at the canal heads, wlien mca'iUred in February, 1<SJ,2, was 
found, as we formerly .stated, to amount to 3,1MD cubic feet per 
second. 

The maximum discharge of the canals was at llic same time 
ascertained to be 2,K1.^) cubic feet jier second ; bin, as we believe 
the .supply of tbo Eastern Jnnina canal has of late years been 
somewhat increased, wcussmao the maximum canal discbaige to 
be 3,000 cubic feet per second, rntil the river llierolbrc falls to 
this extent, it is not accessary to close the bunds, and to abstiaet 
its whole supply. 

The Jiimna, w’hon it w'as measured at Agra by Colonel Cautley 
during its period of minimum diseliargo, and when the canabs 
wore ill full 0 [)cratioii, was found to contain 2,001 cubic feet per 
second, of which 200 cubic feet were derived from the Ilindun, 
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Ilic solitary ufllucnt of the Jumna between the lower hills and 
Agra, Mliich carries a perennial supply. Hence there remain at 
Agra Ij^ni cubic Icet per second, as the product of percolation 
ihrougli the shingle bed of the stream, escape water from the 
canals, and drainage from lands under^'irrigation. Tliat this latter 
item is not altogether uuimjjortant may be inferred from the fact, 
that, owing solely to the sinking of the canal water into the 
ground, the surfucc level of the wx'lls in many parta '''f the Wes¬ 
tern Jumna canals has been raised no less than (50 feet. 

Now with the supj)!}’ above specilied of 2,0(11 cubic feet per 
second, it is an unquestionable fact that the Jumna continues to 
be a line of coiuincrcial traffic of the highest importance and 
utility. It is navigable for eight months of the year with 
facility for boats ranging from oOO to 1,000 maunds burthen; 
during the remaining four monllis, it is still navigable, but 
with difficulties <hic, not to any want of w'ater, hiit to the faulty 
distribution of it in certain spots along the rivers course. That 
the removal of these obstacles, by the application of the skill and 
funds at the command of (jovernment, would materially facilitate 
the miAigalion, is undeniable. That their existence is A^cry preju¬ 
dicial to the eommeroo of the country would bo a rash inference, 
when wo find Govermiieiit, not usuallviuditterent to commercial 
deterioration, doing little or nothing in the matter. The true slate 
of the case is, that nearly the whole commerce, of wdiich the 
Jumna is tlie river w'ay, is carried on during those months of 
llic year, when the influence of the rains, or of the melting of 
the snows in the Himalayas, is felt; and that the practical 
iuconveiiiciicc, experienced during the months of minimum 
sup])ly,has not hoeii such as to cause any injury to the commerce 
of the country, or to attract tlic attentiou of Government in ear¬ 
nest to the subject. No one, indeed, can see tlie crowd of boats 
jiioored off Agra at nearly all seasons, and yet have any serious 
misgivings as to the influence of the canals on the navigation of 
tlic river. 

The general conclusion therefore at which we arrive is, that 
after llio Jiminu has received the very worst treatment possible; 
after its whole visible stream at its deboiicbemcnt from the hills 
has been ab.stracted for purposes of irrigation; after the larger 
l)roportiouof tlic water thus drawn off has been thrown on a tract 
of country, draining into the valley of the Sutlej, and thus lost 
to the .lumna ; while no efforts, worthy of being mentioned, have 
been made to improve its capabilities for navigation; and, while 
its volniiie is increased by but a solitary and insignificant afflu¬ 
ent, the river still maintains its character as a navigable line 
of admitted volume, as high as Agra, or Muttra, during the 
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year, and oven to Delhi darinjr, and for some time after, the 
rainy season. If we are able to show tliat in every respect tiio 
eireumstances of the Ganges will be more favorable than thoso 
of the Jumna now are, we, may fairly, it ia believed, coneliide, 
that the execution of the Ganges canal will not bo found to 
affect prejudicially the navigation of the river, below that point 
at which a provision is made for such a contingenoy. 

J3oaring the preceding statements in mind, let us now llicre- 
fore dii’cct oiir attention to the Ganges, 

The proportion of the snpplvof the Juniiia due to percolation 
has been stated at 18(11 cubic feet per second. On the Ganges, 
supposing the entire visible stream at lliirdwur to bo abstracted, 
and neglecting for the present all increase of volunio from 
nfhiients, the proportion is dcicrniiiicd as below: 

318i); ISOI ; SOOO; .J-2n7. 

or, to express tliis result in words, the Ganges at a point in its 
conr.so, corresponding to the position of Agra on tlie Jumna, 
would have, from percolation, a discharge ctpial to 'l,‘2b7 cubic 
feet ])er second, being 7 78 cubic feet more than tlio total mea¬ 
sured discharge of Ibo Jumna iu tlie cold season, before any of 
its water has been drawn oil' for the canals. The position of 
Putteygbur on the Ganges corresponds very closely with that of 
Agia on the Jumna, and to the condition of the river at that 
place tlie above statement is applicable. 

Wo have supposed the wlnde visible stream at Jlurdwar to lie 
ahbtractod ; but it is not inteiulod that it .should be so. 'J'lio esti¬ 
mated discliargo of the Ganges canal being (5,75t) cubic feet 
per second, the siirj)liis, amounting to 1,^50 cubic feet, woidd 
consequently be added to the imdor-eurrent, raising tlie di.s- 
ebarge at Futteygliur to 5,5 J 7 cubic feet per second. 

The tributaries of the Ganges between Hurdwar and Futtey- 
glinr, or Cawnpur, the Gangelie terminus of the canal, are 
numerous, and some of them iinportaiit. 'I’he following give a 
perennial supply to the river : 

Tlic JlliatNuili, and the'ruriii 1 I’he Itiiniginitfii. 

Arauta of thcGan ^ 'I'lie Var Wiilliular 

ges Ktiadir. J 'J’lie Isim, 

Tlie East Kali Nmli. 

Measurements of the actual discharges of those streams have 
uot been made, except in the case of ibe Uauigunga, wliicb, im¬ 
mediately under the Hills, was found to have a disebargc of t)t) i 
cubic feet per second. Its volume is deseiibt'd by Lieut, .lones 
of the Eiiginecr.s, as ra[)i(lly increasing below tlie point at wliieb 
his measurements were made. Two IribiitarKs to tlio strciuu 
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were measured, and their united volume was found to be 5G7 
cubic feet. Other tributaries are mentioned as affording a peren¬ 
nial supply ; but they were not measured. It appears therefore 
])robable that the itamgunga alone increases the supply of tho 
Ganges by about 1,500 cubic feet per second; and, supposing 
that the total volume of the other tributaries amounts only 
to 500 cubic feet—a very low estimate—we find the discharge 
of the Ganges at Futteyghur, or Cawnpur, to bo 7,517 per 
second. 

It must further be rcjuembored, that tho whole of tlie water 
taken off at llurdwar will not be lost to tho Ganges; a portion 
will be returned by tho canal escapes, mills, &C.; and another por¬ 
tion by the percolation through the soil. These wedo not attempt 
to estimate numerically ; but tho latter vdll certainly exceed 
materially that returning to the Jumna from the canals of tho 
river. 

We wish it to bo understood that we arc far from desiring to 
insist on the rigid accuracy of the preceding details. We give 
them as approximations founded on the best available data, and 
as much jircfcrable to mere statements of ojiinion. 

Making an ample allowance for tho po.ssiblo diminution of 
the supply from the tributaries on the loft bank on the Ganges, 
by the execution of tho projects now before Government for the 
extension of irrigation in Hohilkiiiid, wo still find, that the dis¬ 
charge of tho river at Futteyghur will be nearly three times that 
of the Jninna at Agra. Now although tho bed of the Ganges is 
throughout much wider than that of the Jumna, yet the por¬ 
tions occupied as channels for the streams during the cold 
season in both rivers bear but a small ratio to the total widths. 
These cold weather channels, formed as they arc in sandy beds, 
are jiroportional in extent to the volumes of 'water they have to 
discharge, and they readily accommodate themselves to those. 
The caiiabilities of ll:e two rivers for navigation would there¬ 
fore be in tho ratio of the quantities of water discharged by 
them, supposing them to oontimie in tlicir natural state ; and 
hence it may bo inferred that tho Gang^’s at Futleyghur will, 
after the execution of the Ganges canals, be navigable with 
considerably greater facility than tlie Jumna now is at Agra. 
But at Agra, as wc before showed, the Jumna is a navigable 
stream of great importance and value; and therefore we conclude 
that, at Fiittcyghur, tho Ganges will be available for traffic to 
nearly the same extent lliut it now is. 

b’rom J^’utteygliur, or Cawnpur, to Sukcrtal, the most northerly 
point to whicli boats now roach, the navigation of the Ganges 
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will probably bo injured for four months out of twelve. Even 
at present the navigation between these points during the cold 
season is very precarious, and the extent of traffic very limited. 
It must therefore be expected that the withdrawal of 7-8ths of 
the visible stream at llurdwar will add to the existing diffi¬ 
culties; and, should experience establish this, a fair claim will 
exist on the Government to dovoto some portion of the re¬ 
sources, which the canal will furnish, to the improvcuicnt of the 
river as a navigalilo lino. 

It being admitted that, nortli of Cawn})(tr, the river will 
suttcr in the lirst in.stancc from the witlulrawal of the canal 
supply, it must now be stated that, so far as the traffic of Ihc 
right bank is concerned, the canal itself will furnish a line of 
navigation much superior in facility of transit, safety, and eco¬ 
nomy to that now allbrded by tlic river. In addition to 
the main lino from Cawnpur to llurdwar, tlio not-work of in¬ 
ternal navigation, formed by tlic large hranchos of tho canal, 
will supply, to the iiiijjort and export trade of the Goal), accom¬ 
modation for exceeding tliat now given by tho river. And, 
should a navigable lino ho ostablishod to tlio dumna near 
Oalpi, or somo other favourable point, there can be no reason¬ 
able doubt that the Ganges canal will prove a boon of the 
highest order to the commerce, as well as to tho agriculture of the 


country. 

'.riio objection to tho canal, on the score of tho injury it will 
inflict on the navigation of the Ganges, therefore re.solvc.s it«:clf 
into the fact, that for onc-third of the year the inliabitants of the 
villages (for there are no largo towns or marts) on the loft hank 
of tho river from Futtoyghur to Gurmuktesiir, a distance of 
about 150 miles, will have their jiresciit im})eifect means of 
transport rendered somcwliat more imperfect. Tlie ultimato 
result however even here may bo benelicial, should attention 
be directed to the removal of those obstaclc.s \vhich imiicdo the 
navigation. On the Ganges nothing whatever has yet been 
done to regulate the supply of water, or to improve tho channel 
during the cold season. It is not want of water that is com¬ 
plained of. There is abundant volume for the sui)])ly of a 
navigable stream; what is required is, to prevent this water 
spreading into wide shallows ; and to restrict it to a bod of such 
dimensions, as that sufficient depth and velocity of current 
may bo secured. It is not to be supposed that, wiili an adequate 
supply of water, an easily raanagcahle hod, and liberal supjiort 
from Government, the Corps of Engineers will fail to hud tho 
practical skill necessary to accomplish tho ohject aimed at. 
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In carrying into effect any great public work, it is always 
expected that some existing interests will suffer. We have 
now shown that, in the case of the Ganges canal, this injury 
is the least possible, viewing matters at their worst; 
while, looking on them at their best, the anticipated injury 
may be the source of great ultimate benefit. The question is 
one of comparison; and when the advantages and disadvantages 
of the canal arc fully contrasted, there can l)e but liitle, if any, 
hesitation in assigning an iiuinensc superiority to the foriuc’’. 

In a case like the present, where the argument is of neces¬ 
sity analogical, authority may be quoted with effect; and, when 
we find tliat all those officers, who have devoted their pro¬ 
fessional lives to the study of Indian Hydraulics, are unani¬ 
mously in favour of the execution of the canal, we cannot 
but admit that Government has acted wisely and well in over¬ 
ruling the objections that have been advanced. The opinions 
of ('olouels Colvin, Abbott, and Cautley, of Major Baker and 
others of more limited experience, who have carefully examin¬ 
ed the question in all its bearings, have been recorded in 
advocacy of the j»roject. There is no difference of opinion as 
to the inllucnce of the canal on the navigation of the Ganges 
below (-awnimr. Above that point, the effect of the canal 
is variously estimated by different parties. What has already 
been stated will show that difforciit estimates regarding this 
point are of very little importance. 

The question has hitherto been regarded as between the 
river and the canal; but, to dispose of a second objection, we 
must as briefly as possible consider it as between the canal and 
the railway. The approiiriation of resources to the construc¬ 
tion of the canal, which for commercial purposes might have 
been so much better applied to promoting railways, lias been 
condemned. 


Had the alteration of the original design, directed by Lord 
Ellenbourgh, been carried into cfiect, and liad the Ganges canal 
been made primarily a canal of navigation, the objection above 
stated would have been pertinent ami irref itable. To construed 
a canal for commercial pur[)oscs, wlum a railway is available, is 
wilfully to cast aside tlic improvements provided to our hands. 
It is to fall behind, not to keep pace with, the spirit of the 
times; to substitute for a first, a second rate means of com¬ 


mercial progress. But the Ganges canal is primarily an agri- 
euUiiral, not a commercial, work; and, in its first capacity, no 
development of the railway system can, in the slightest degree, 
replace ltd functions, or diminish its utility. 'J'lie agriculture 
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of the North Western Provinces must continue to be ''Icpcndcnt 
on irrigation, natural or artificial, however extensively the Iron 
ways may be spread over the land: and the agrestic population, 
the bulk of the community, can never deri\c from railways that 
immunity from famine, which the canal is calculated to secure 
for them. It is not by pouring the superabundant produce of 
more favoured localities into these provinces, that famine can 
be prevented. JEven in the worst cases on record, there w.as no 
reason to suppose that food did not exist. It was the moan.s 
of purchasing this food that were wanting, in consequence of the 
litter annihilation of the resources of the agricultural coniinu- 
nity. We may illustrate this hy :in cxanijile: our famines arc 
anologous to that of Ireland: a failure of the periodic rains is to 
the inhabitant of these provinces what the Potato-disease was to 
the Irish; and, as in the latter case, an open seaboard and an 
unlimited freedom of importation would of themselves have 
done nothing to alleviate the distress experienced, so in the 
former the most perfect facility of transit would be found use¬ 
less. In both instances money has to be supplied in exchange 
for that labour which is usually devoted to tillage ; and public 
works, in too many instances most expensive and unprofitable, 
have to be carried on with the resources of the state. For a 
Government to undertake to find work and food for several 
millions of starving pcojjlc is at all times an appalling, and 
never a perfectly successful, task. It is to obviate the neces¬ 
sity for this, in the populous provinces of the Doah, that 
the Grand canal is designed; and it will effect its object in 
the most natural and beneficial manner, by securing to the 
people the power of profitably employing their labour on their 
own lands, even should the rains from heaven fail them. In 
its peculiar and primary relations to agriculture, no railway 
can therefore ever become a substitute for the canal. 

Navigation is a secondary object; and the proportion of the 
entire cost of the canal, which is applied to rendering it an 
easily navigable line, is very insignificant, not exceeding a 
twentieth part of the whole. Wo do not think therefore that 
to employ this small proportion of the estimated amount for 
commercial purposes can be deemed any misappropriation of 
our resources. 

Navigable canals of irrigation and railways should never 
be exhibited as antagonistic works. They are not so in any 
way whatever. They occupy contiguous, but independent, 
provinces, linked together however in the most intimate rela¬ 
tions of mutual support and aid. The one cannot attain 
its fullest development without the co-operation of the other. 
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and, altliougli of tlic two the canal is certainly the more in¬ 
dependent, yet its influence on the prosperity of the country 
would be greatly enhanced by the existence of its sister 
work. 

To all interested in the progress of Indian railways the 
execution of the Ganges canal ought therefore to bo an ob¬ 
ject of importance, since as long as the staple products of 
the laud continue at the mercy of the seasons, long must 
the returns from the rail ])articlpate in the like iiis».c!irity. 
In extreme cases, there would Im no produce to transport, no 
means to [uirchasc the goods the rail might bring, and no pas¬ 
sengers to carry ; and the income of the shareholders must 
of necessity cease for the time, to be recovered only after 
tlic long felt cllccts of such devastating visitations had passed 
away. Tim community of interests, and the proper relative 
positions ol* the canal and the railway may now, we hope, 
he understood, and the advocates of eacli may see that they 
may with propriety give hearty support to the other. 

A third, and the last, objection, which has been made to the 
canal, is based on the supposed insalubrity of irrigation, as 
exemplified in parts of the existing canals of the Jninna. 
This question has received at the hands of the committee, ap¬ 
pointed by Government for the special purpose of investigat¬ 
ing it, an examination so careful and elaborate that wc can 
have no difficulty in forming an opinion upon it. 

The essence of the question appears to us to consist in 
determining whether, or not, there is in the use of canal irriga¬ 
tion “ per sc” any thing necessarily and essentially productive 
of sickness. If there is, then every village using canal water 
ought to exhibit proof of insalubrity, proportionate to tl»c 
extent of its irrigation. If there is not, then the sickness, 
which has certainly been caused in parts of existing canals, 
must arise from oilier causes than the mere use of canal irriga¬ 
tion. To ascertain these causes, and, in the construction of a 
new canal, to avoid them, would admit of irrigation being 
employed without any consequent sicki 333 . 

Turning now to the mass of facts so laboriously collected by 
the committee, wc find it established beyond the possibility 
of denial by numerous examples on the canals east and 
west of tlic Jumna, by the results of medical examinations 
in the irrigated districts of Ajmir and Inhairwara, and by 
a comparison of the general rates of sickness with the extent 
of irrigation, tliat insalubrity is not of necessity a consequence 
of the omployment of canal water. This point being admit¬ 
ted, it icsuaius to determine the causes of sickness on portions 
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of existing canals, and to ascertain whether thes^ arc irreme- 
dinble. 

The grand source of insalubrily on the Jumna canals was 
found to bo imperfection of surface drs lnagc, conjoined with 
stiff and retentive soil. We have already had occasion to state, 
that, in the construction of these canals, no attention Avas 
given tf) the inainteuance of the natural drainage of the 
country. The sj'stein of our Mahommedan predecessors was 
in tlie first instance adopted without modification; and, as no 
complaints of this Avere made, it Avas many years before its 
imperfections forced themselves into notice. AVe now find flml, 
in almost exact proportion to the degree in Avhich existing 
canals interfere with free drainage, is tlie intensity Avith wliich 
sickness is developed ; and that, as such drainage is maintained 
free and unirni»cdcd, so docs canal irrigation become less and 
less objectionable. 

Now the Ganges canal has been projected with the fullest 
knowledge of the evils which have exliibitcd themselves on 
the canals of the Jumna, and every precaution, Avhich exten¬ 
sive experience could suggest, for maintaining the drainage of 
the country in its natural state, and for improving it in locali¬ 
ties whore such state was imperfect, has been adopted. The 
prccatitiona recommended by tlic committee arc as follow. 

1 st. That the Ganges canal be kei>t as much as possible 
Avitluii soil; that is, tliat its ordinary surface level should bo 
below that of the country. 

2nd. That the earth, wanted to complete embankments, bo 
ncA'cr obtained from excavations made outside tlio canal, except 
ill such localities as Avill readily admit of drainage. 

3d. That the canal and its branches ho taken as much as 
possible along the water shed lino of the country, so as not 
to interfere Avith drainage; and in all cases, Avhcrc such inter¬ 
ference may be unavoidable, that the executive officers be 
instructed to provide otherwise for tlie drainage. 

4th. That masonry drains be constructed under Rajbuhas, or 
bridge ramps, Avhenever these cross the drainage of the country. 

5th. That no private water courses be alloAved, but that 
irrigation be practised exclusively from llajbuhas, or main 
Avater-courses. 

Cth. That irrigation bo jirohibitcd Avithin five miles of a 
military station, and Avitliin one or tAvo miles of large native 
towns. 

7th. That in clearing embankments, the grass, weeds, &c. 
be not suffered to rot on the ground ; but that they be burned 
as soon as possible after they arc cut. 
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8til. That irrigation be prohibited altogether in localities, 
which a]>pear naturally to possess a malarious character. 

These precautions meet the ciiief difficulties of the case, 
and, in some particulars, arc perhaps carried further than is 
absolutely necessary. This however, if it be an error, is a 
safe one, and can readily be corrected, should experience prove 
correction to be necessary. 

Appendix E. to Colonel Cautley’s second report on the Gan¬ 
ges canal is devoted to this same question of drainage, and the 
details of the system, whereby this officer proposes to combine 
general drainage with irrigation and navigation, arc given at 
length. Tiiey are based on the established topographical fea¬ 
tures of the country, and must be efficient. 

I'rom the foregoing considerations it is therefore evident, 
that to conclude from the admitted sickness in parts of 
the districts under the influence of the Jumna canals, that like 
sickness must follow the opening of the Ganges canal, would 
be false reasoning. The circumstances of the two cases differ 
so very materially, that all analogy between them fails; and we 
feel justified in adopting the general conclusion arrived at by 
the Medical Committee, which cannot be better expressed than 
in their own words : 

“ In the course of our enquiries,” they observe, “ on existing 

* canals, wc have found salubrity to depend in a great measure 

* on the nature of the soil, and the efficiency of the surface 

* drainage. In the districts, which it is proposed to irrigate, the 
‘ obvious geographical features of the country enable us to pro- 

* nounce with some confidence, that an efficient drainage, if not 
‘ everywhere existing, is at least generally attainable. On the 
‘ proiiosed line of the canal from Eoorkhi to Meerut, we ob- 

* served the soil to be light and friable; but, without an extend- 
‘ ed examination, we cannot pronounce what proportion of the 

* remaining districts of the Doab is characterized by similar 

* soil. It can scarcely be hoped that, in the whole length of 

* the canal, and its proposed branches, some localities will not 

* be met with, naturally and irremediably unfavourable to irri- 

* gation, and in which disease, analogous to that found on the 

* existing canals, may not be expected to develope itself. On the 

* other hand, if attention to drainage be made an absolute cou- 
‘ dition of participation in the benefits of the canal, an improve- 

* ment, rather than a deterioration, of the general salubrity may 

* in many instances follow the introduction of canal irrigation. 

* On the whole we consider ourselves warranted in anticipating 
' on the Ganges canal a far less amount of contingent evil than 
‘ has been experienced on those of the Jumna, which were 
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^ originally constructed without reference to many important 
‘ points, which have been especially kept in view in > rejecting 
‘ t!ie present work.” 

By this summary, remembering the bioad basis of facts on 
which it rests, we may consider the objection to the Ganges 
canal on sanitory grounds to be fairly disposed of: and we may 
add, that the opinions of the committee would certainly receive 
the cordial support of the agricultural population, who, except 
in seasons of epidemics, when bad localities on the canals are 
made much worse than usual, are found to show singularly 
little sympathy with our anxiety to secure the salubrity of their 
towns and villages. They remind one of the corporation of 
London, by their horror of sanitory regulations, and their respect 
for the vested rights of disease and Hlth. In the midst of all 
this however, we have the testimony of the committee, that dur¬ 
ing their researches, they observed no obvious bad effects on the 
adult population. “ The men generally,” they remark, “ look 
healthy, happy, and thriving;” and, on the Western Jumna ca¬ 
nals, the villagers were found to be better clothed, better housed, 
and exhibiting greater appearances of wealth and comfort, than 
those not on the canals. It is only at the close of the rains that 
the people suffer; and it is only in some of the worst localities 
that the effects of their sufferings continue for any length of 
time. During the cold season there is no sickness attributable 
to the canals; and the whole canal districts then exhibit a scene 
of agricultural activity and prosperity of the most cheering kind. 
The following remark by Dr. Dempster will explain how it is 
that a considerable development of organic disease among the 
people is consistent with the physical condition above described. 
The teat selected by this able officer to secure for the roscarchea of 
the Committee a more satisfactory and certain basis tlian native 
oral testimony, was enlargement of the spleen, which is admitted 
by medical authorities to be a very constant, if not an invarial>Ic, 
sequela of malarious fever. Treating of the influence of this 
disease on the material condition of the people. Dr. Dempster 
remarks; ** Enlargement of the spleen is the least formidable 
of all organic diseases of the viscera, and is chieffy important ns 
the symbol of another complaint, which generally has preceded, 
and may come after it. The lesser varieties, whick also form 
the great mass of the cases registered^ may consist with every 
outward appearance of health and vigour. In most places 
where the disease is common, some strikingly healthy looking 
men and children were found with decided enlargement of the 
spleen. But the larger varieties, of which hut a comparatioelg 
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.sutttll nnmher are recorded, were usually accompanied with a 
sickly (cachectic) aspect.” 

That Government entertains a due sense of the responsibi¬ 
lity, which the success of tiic canals, as financial measures, has 
laid it under, to remove as much as is now practicable the 
causes of sickness, is sulliciently evidenced by the liberal sup¬ 
port it gives to all projects, which have for their objects the 
improvement of the drainage, or the distribution oi the water 
in irrigated districts; and we have no doubt that the works 
already executed, and the still greater works yet to be executed, 
will in a few years lead to a manifest change for the better in 
even the worst of those localities, whicli now suffer from 
malarious influciicc. 

It may be necessary, before fcaving tliis question, to remove 
a)i erroneous impression regarding the medical comznittcc’s 
proceedings, which wo have heard expressed more frecpiently 
than we should have tliouglit possible. It has been matter 
of surprise to many that a medical committee should have 
systematically rejected the sick, who presented themselves for 
examination. A moment’s consideration however of the com¬ 
mittee’s object will bo suflicient to show, that, had they done 
otherwise, they must have vitiated their whole enquiry. 

Tlie object in view was to determine the relative salubrity 
of districts, irrigated from canals or wells, or not irrigated at 
all. The best way to have done this would of course have 
been to have examined, by means of some test applicable to all, 
the entire population of such districts. This however being 
under the circumstances of the case a physical impossibility, 
the next best course was to take a given number indiscriminately 
from each village as a sainjdo ot the population, and, by the 
results of the examination of these, to arrive at a fair approxi¬ 
mation to the sanitary condition o-f the whole. Now had the 
sick, who offered themselves, been accepted, the sample would 
have been a false one; and the general conclusions must have 
been erroneous. As it was, individuals were selected from the 
mass without any knowledge being had of their actual condi¬ 
tion. Volunteers were invariably rejected, and ])recaution8 
were taken to insure the selection being a perfectly fair one. 
Including without discrimination the sick and the healthy. The 
inferences of the committee may therefore be received witli 
confideiice, not as being rigidly exact, but sufficiently so for 
every practical purpose. 

That the introduction of irrigation over more than half the 
superficial area of the Doab will produce material climatic 
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changes is to be expected, and to these the native population 
will be found, as under like circumstances elsewhere, to ada})t 
themselves. What the precise nature and extent of these 
changes may be, we cannot “ a priori’’ determine, from want 
of the requisite data, but their progress ought to be 'watched 
with care. To do this, the first requisite is to obtain an exact 
knowledge of the present state of the climate in the district, 
whicli it is proposed to irrigate ; and with this view, the impor¬ 
tance of having careful observations on the various climatic 
elements cannot be too earnestly urged. The llaroineter, 
Thermometer, Hygrometer, and liain -Guage ought to be syste¬ 
matically observed, and data procured now, before the canal 
is opened, for comparison after irrigation has been developed. 
We fear that the Government docs not properly appreciate the 
interest and importance of observations like these. It is how¬ 
ever certain, that if the opportunity of instituting them is 
allowed to pass unimproved, it will be a subject of increasing 
regret to all who are interested in canals of irrigation, and of 
merited reproach to the Government, on whose attention the 
matter has been strongly pressed. 

We have now examined and, we hope, satisfactorily dis¬ 
posed of, the only objections, which, to our knowledge, have 
been advanced against the project of the Ganges canal; and 
although the general question of the execution of this great 
work has already been decided by the Government, we have 
thought it right to discuss in considerable detail the grounds 
on which the resolution to proceed with the work has been 
Ibunded. Few will take the trouble of reading, and fewer 
still of examining minutely, the elaborate but strictly pro¬ 
fessional reports of the projector and his associates. Alany, we 
believe, would desire to have presented to them the essence of 
these reports, divested as much as possible of technicalities; 
and this it has been our endeavour to give. If, in some cases, 
we have strengthened conviction.s, or in others, removed doubts 
regarding the wisdom of carrying into effect this magnificent 
project, we shall have had our reward. 

The task we had prescribed to ourselves is now comjdctcd. 
Wq have passed in review the entire system of irrigation in 
Northern India; a system, the importance and extent of 
which are appreciated within but a limited circle in this coun¬ 
try, and not at all in England. The best statistical work in 
our language, McCulloch’s Dictionary, full as it is to overflow¬ 
ing of details concerning the rcsourccs of almost every known 
land, dismisses the irrigation canals of these provinces in a 
few lines ! Yet upon these w'orks, when fully developed, will 
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<lopend the .ifrricultiiral prosperity of more than twelve millions 
of men, public revenue to the extent of nearly three millions, 
and produce of not less annual value than ten millions sterling. 
It is a common ** fa 9 on de parlcr” ill considered, however, 
and superficial, that, were we now tp be driven from this 
country, we should leave behind us no record of our adminis¬ 
tration that would survive for a century. Yet five centuries 
were not sufficient to obliterate the canals of Feroze, and these, 
as compared to the works of the British Government, \v*m’c 
limited in extent, temporary in construction, and feeble in their 
l^ower of resistance to the destroying hand of time. Inter¬ 
woven as canals of irrigation arc with the natural habits and 
feelings of the people, conducing so directly as they do to the 
material prosperity of the land, we may feel assured that the 
intellect wliich designed, the liberality that supported, and the 
skill that executed so many of these works, will live long in 
the remembrance of a grateful people. 

There arc still many improvements to be effected ; improve¬ 
ments in internal administration, in works, and above all and 
before all, in the direct relations of the canals to the agricul¬ 
tural community, as connected with the systems of assess¬ 
ment and distribution of the waters. These, we hope and 
believe, are certain to be executed in course of time : but it is 
not without some feelings of despondency that we contem¬ 
plate all that mighty and all that ought to be done, and then 
reflect on the means whereby it is to be accomplished. The 
harvest truly is plenteous, but the labourers are few”; and in 
this great want, the want of qualified men, we see the most 
serious obstacle to the complete development of the irrigation 
system of North Western India. Were such men available, 
there is not a stream now running waste through these provinces, 
which might not be made a source of wealth to the state, and 
of increased prosperity to the people. To no country in the 
world perhaps does the emphatic declaration of the famous 
Brindly, that “ God meant rivers to feed canals,” apply more 
emphatically, than to those fertile and pop dous plains, which 
stretch away southwards from the Himalayas, in irregular 
forms between the 70th and 84th parallels of longitude, and 
the 34th and 24th of latitude, and are traversed by the 
numerous rivers which flow from the great range. These 
rivers in the upper portions of their courses are commercially' 
useless; agriculturally they are, or with skill might be made, 
invaluable. It would be the truest economy on the part of 
Governmeni to increase the number of officers, qualified for 
duties in the irrigation department, and to employ them in 
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bringing into use the wliole of the available water, which Pro- 
videnee has so abundantly provided. It may perhaps be worth 
while to show very briefly what the loss to the state alono 
amounts to, from negleet of this source of revenue. 

The total volume of water, which might bo rendered available 
fur irrigation within the British Provinces of Northern India, 
may be approximately estimated at 20,000 cubic feet per second. 
Now, of this quantity about one half is brought into beneficial 
employment by means of existing, or partially executed canals. 
There are therefore left about 10,000 cubic feet per second 
now running Avastc to the sea, useless equally to the Govern¬ 
ment and the people. As the annual discharge of each cubic 
foot of this volume is siifticient for the actual watering of 218 
acres, the whole would suffice for a tract of country, containing 
2,180,000 acres; and as the average water rent levied by 
Government amounts to Rs. 1 per acre, the revenue from tliis 
source alone would be Rs. 21,80,000, or £218,000 per annum. 
Further, as the surface actually watered in irrigating villages 
hears to the whole area the average proportion of 1 to 4, and 
as the increase of land revenue due to irrigation is calculated 
on the latter, we should have an enhancement of the income 
of the state over a surface of country amounting to 8,720,000 
acres, or nearly 10,290 square miles. Now this enhancement, 
at a rate of Rs. 350 per square mile, which is below the average 
of existing canals, amounts to Rs. 36,01,500, or nearly £360,150. 

J fence therefore the total loss sustained by Government, from 
failing to make due use of the water provide^ to its hands, 
amounts to Rs. 57,81,000, or £578,150 per annum. 

The means, necessary to secure this magnificent addition 
to the resources of the state, are an expenditure of a capital of 
about two millions sterling, and the necessary increase in the 
number of engineers available for duties of this class. Tlio 
successful results of such measures are no matters of theory. 
We have given sufficient illustrations already of the returns 
from canals of irrigation to make it needless to dwell on the 
point now, and we accordingly leave our statements to work 
their own way. 

At length we have done : and nothing remains for us but to 
wish all success to those, who are, or may be, employed in the 
delightful task of diffusing the means of fertility over the face 
of the land. With many of them our happiest thoughts and 
most pleasant memories are associated; and, in the prospect 
of an early separation, and a doubtful reunion, we bid them all 
a hearty God speed in their work. 
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Art. IV,— 1. The Jlistory of Ceylon, presented by Capt. 
John Ileheyro to the King of Vortugal in lfi85 ; with an 
Appendix, containing chapters illustrative of the past and 
present condition of the Island, by George Lee, Vostmaster 
General of Ceylon. 

Si. Papers relative to the affairs of Ceylon, presented to Par- 
liament, h'ebru^ry, 18J 9. 

If wo form our opinions ns to Ceylon from the books of onr 
Hanskrit snjjes, wo must believe that the people there are a race 
of giants. If, on tlio other hand, we trust to the newspaper press 
of the island itself, we cannot escape the conviction that they 
are pigmies—Tjord Torrington being their obnoxious Emperor, 
and 8ir J. E. Tennent his Prime Minister. Tlie Ceylon O/v- 
proclaims that the Government docs nothing right; the 
Ceylon Times that it docs nothing wrong; while the more quiet 
Ceylon Examiner contents itself with discussions on political 
economy and literature, too high, we should tliiiik, to be very 
profitable in Colombo. Tlius between the three every thing 
fails to the ground, except the bad feelings which they kindle 
and keep alive, and the bewilderment into which they throw 
those at a distance, who, like oursclveS; desire only to discover 
the truth, and to do justice to all. 

But if we turn to more intelligent and more intelligible 
sources of information, such as those which head this article, 
and put to .ourselves the question, What is really doing 
in Ceylon ? wo obtain a very diflerent result. Wo find 
that a grand c.xperiracut has been made, and is now i>ro- 
gressing in that country, which may ultimately affect the destiny 
of all India ; and, even as to Lord Torrington’s Government, we 
cannot help thinking, that it,is very far from deserving that 
obloquy, which has been so recklessly cast upon it by its local 
assailants. 

The grand experiment, to which wc have alluded, is nothing 
less than the endeavour to superinduce, in so far ns Ceylon is con¬ 
cerned, the progressive spirit of the West upon the immobility of 
the East; in a word, to substitute the European type of civiliza¬ 
tion for thatof Asia. 'I’liis experiment, which may be said to have 
been begun from the first year of this century, when, by the 5th 
article of the treaty of Amiens, the Batavian republic made 
the* cession of Ceylon to the British absolute, lias been 
progressing all along with more or less prudence and suc- 
C('s.s, ah hough sometimes precipitated in a way which the 
chcmisti-v of nations forbids, more especially by the changes 
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ordered in consequence of the report of Coiinr-ssioncr Cole- 
brooke in 183*2, and the coifee mania of the last ton 
years. Hence an explosion in the Kandian country in the 
August of last year ; and hoiu’e financial dilficulties to Govern¬ 
ment of far more consideration. 

The universal enthusiasm, which attached to the planting of 
coffee ten years ago, unhappily extended to those who princi¬ 
pally assisted itt the movements of Goverrffeent. In common 
with all others, who had the command of any capital, the 
Govcrnnient servants entered personally into the speciilatiot); 
and, carrying their briglit hopes, as coffee planters, into the 
Treasurv ofiices and o.xeciitivo Council, thov concluded that a 
public revenue of almost indefinite amount might be counted upon 
for all time coming. The expenditure of Government was tlicrc- 
f(^re fearlessly increased. The fixcil establishments of the colo¬ 
ny received a permanent addition, which, in 1818, amounted to 

17,545 annnully above what itwasin 1810 jand, with every thing 
looking bright, with a surplus revenue, appearing in tlio present, 
and presumed on for the future, things were put into such effici¬ 
ent train for emptying the Treasury, that, in 1847, the expen¬ 
diture of the Government reached the figure of 4;518,087, while 
tlio largest income realized in any one year, the surplus of former 
years included, never exceeded .£154,1 ifJ. Of this last sum, more¬ 
over, thcodd thousands (in a general view) were nothingbetter than 
Government notes in circulation, and payable on demand, but 
whicli it had been the strange fashion of the Ceylon treasury 
to estimate as revenue ; so that the most prosperous condition 
of tlie revenue of Ceylon may he taken at £‘100,000,'*^ while its 
liabilities in one year, amounted to £519,000 ; and, what was 
still more sad, the year of greatest liabilities lagged behind that 
of greatest prosperity ; for it w^as 1845, which gave the maxi¬ 
mum revenue, and 1847, which demanded the maximum 
outlay. 

But wliy this unlooked for disaster ? Because the coffee bushes 
on too many estates, on which too many' thousands had been 
already spent, were found to be dying; and the thoughtless plan¬ 
ters were obliged to look to their lands, and consider whether 
n soil, composed of grains of quartz, and scales of mica, at a 
stove heat, and swarming with vermin, were fit for growing 
coffee. The ultimate result however is, that things are cora- 

• The number 400,000 may be taken as a Memonir number for Ceylon statistics. 
Thus it represents in a peneral way, 

1. The Island revenue in pounds stcrlinp. 

3. The value in srain, «hich it importa, also in pounds sterling. 

0. The Coffee, which it may be expecteil next year to export, in cwts. 

4. The Cinnamon, which it can export annually, in lbs. 
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itifj; right now. The coffee culture will stand, and he a good 
thing for those who begun economically in a good soil and 
climate, and a still better for those who have purchased estates 
cheap from the first class of speculators. Still, however, 
(let it be confessed) the prospect of coffee-planting is not 
now what it once was. 

But while all was progressing, and all anticipated large for¬ 
tunes, these origin^ of planters who, it must‘bo acknowledg¬ 
ed, have “ gathered of all kinds,” were careering over the ICandian 
country, in a way which, however much it was fun to them, .,.ts 
worse than death to the Kandiaus—and, let us add, to tlicir cattle 
also, which used to roam over the forest at large, consiiluling the 
wealth of their masters, and, to say the truth, society for them 
also, far more congenial than these rough-shod i)lanters in their 
leech-gaiters, witli their accompanying gangs of rnuch-detested 
Pariah Mahibars. The social organisation of the Kandian coun¬ 
try, such as it had previously been, became rapidly broken up. 
The Kandians grew discontented to the last degree ; and ulti¬ 
mately, excited on the one hand by the earnest desire of the home 
Govornnient to detach the local Government from all official par¬ 
ticipation in the Kandian heathenism, and on the other by the ap¬ 
prehension of a multitude of new taxes, which were never dreamt 
of, they gathered together, bent upon recalling pretenders to the 
ancient kingdom of Kandy. Both puppets and princes appeared ; 
and, in a word, the Cinnamon Isle had the glory, during the 
eventful year 1818, of sharing in the political strif^e which then 
agitated all Europe. 

And here, though but glancing now at the causes of the Kandian 
rebellion, let us not fail to mention another cause. It is what the 
priests alleged to the peo])lc, equally when they were urging them 
on, or consoling them under reverses and fainting hopes. “ On 
last New year's day (April 11, 1817), the princely Vishnu (said 
they) descended from the tlirone, and gave the reins of Pro¬ 
vidence into the hand" of the destroying Iswara, and, for twenty 
years to come, you are to look for nothing but the degradation of 
YOur holy religion. Has it not already begun? Henceforth, liow- 
t'ver, ])rinces are no longer to career over the people, as tliey have 
been doing for the last tw'cnty years, wdien Vishnu, the Protector 
of princes, ordered all things for their benefit. The people must 
now rise. So says tho sacred Book. Do you not feel something 
working within you ? It is the God, urging you to rise.” And 
so they did. They rose, dark, dreaming, creatures ! They rose ; 
and, thousands having gathered at Matelle, and Dambdl, and 
Kornegalle, and all their ancient seats of Royalty and of super¬ 
stition, they appeared in arms against the troops of the Queen of 
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England ! The prospect was fearful: for, previously to the Bri¬ 
tish occupation, the Kandians were an eminently cruel people ; 
not even to the English had they shown any mercy, as the me¬ 
lancholy events of the year 1803 attest, when tlicy massacred our 
sick in the hospitals, and shot our disarmed soldiers in couples. 
And therefore it was not without good grounds, that the Europ¬ 
eans, in Kandy and the central province generally, looked with 
horror at the idea of the natives getting the upj)erhand, and not 
without sound policy, that Lord 'forrington took the most vigor¬ 
ous measures to suppress the rebellion. 

But did the Kandians manifest any barbarity on tliis occa¬ 
sion ? On the contrary, not one European lost his life at 
their hands. Nay, their forbearance, even to those whom they 
had altogether in their power, was most remarkable, altliough 
their prisoners were the very parties, whose planting operations 
had so much annoyed them. In fact, contrary to all the holies 
which could have been safely counted upon, the evidence goes 
all to show, that the Kandians are now changed into a gentle and 
timid peojile—foolishly gentle iutieed, if they are to assume the 
attitude of rebels at all. Now what could be the cause of aohange 
so notable, and so unexpectedly benignant ? This question 
brings us back to our starting place; and, having introduced our 
subject by this general sketch, let us now enter upon it with 
somewhat of scientific detail. 

Ceylon, as we have said, over since the beginning of the pre¬ 
sent century, has been tlie theatre of a grand experiment, having 
for its object to solve the question, Whetber the type of Asiatic 
civilization can be made to give place to the European ? That 
the types are very dilforent, is obvious enough to any one wlio 
has visited this country, and especially to him who has visited 
Ceylon. The man, who looks upon tlie natives with bis 
European eyes, is apt to go so far wrong as even to mistake 
the men for the women. The men in Ceylon wear long hair, 
gathered together behind by a high tortoise-shell comb, and 
kept braided back in front by a crescent shnpod comb of the 
same material. Their necks, shoulders, and breasts (which are 
often strangely maminiferous in appearance) are usually bare ; 
while they inclose the lower part of the body in a petti¬ 
coat, wrapt so tight round the figure, that a manly gait 
is impossible, and the dandies among them mince it, as they 
go, with little steps, like the veriest coquettes. Moreover this 
difference, which appears in dress, appears in every thing. Tb» 
types of Asiatic and of European civilization are eminently 
diflereiit. Now, though it be most true, as Sir Joshua Reynolds 
some where says, that, as to costume, it is hard to say whether 
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that of the gentleman of Europe, or of the Cherokee Indian, be 
farthest from a true propriety and fitness ; and that, as to this 
matter, all nations had best be left to please themselves, provided 
only that the fashions be not very unhealthy, or very painful, 
as for instance tight-lacing and tattooing in European ladies 
and New Zealand chiefs; yet, looking to the question in a higher 
point of view, few things can be conceived as more desirable than 
the substitution of the active progressive type of European 
civilization, for the immobility and deadiiessof thatol tho East. 
Few thoughts can bo more distressing to a truly philanthr.pie 
mind, than to bo obliged to believe that the Eastern Asiatics are 
to be left for over in the state in which they are now—in a society, 
composed of a frigorific mixture of castes, with no signs of 
emotive life at all, but that which is awoke by the practice of 
haggard, soul-dcstroving suj)orstitions. 

Now this grand question has never yet been solved, nor can 
it be solvod'iii a satisfactory manner by mere speculation. It 
lias indeed been proved, that the Asiatics cannot emancipate 
themselves. It has been proved, that they have reaerhed a certain 
condition of civilization, beyond which they cannot pass by any 
internal energy of their own. Custom, which is a second 
nature even to a Saxon, has somehow come to be to an 
Asiatic all tlio nature tliat lie has ; and it may be set down 
for certain that, if tho Eastern nations are ever to get out 
of that habit, which they all have fallen into, of ever look¬ 
ing to the past, and living in it, as the only golden age for their 
country—the time when tho beau-ideal of truth, religion, and 
government realized itself—the eseaiie from this must be effected 
for them, not by them. But whether the thing be practi¬ 
cable on the great scale, by ordinary human agency, has 
not yet been ascertained, nor can it bo ascertained, by mere 
cogitation. Very cogent trains of reasoning by different thinkers 
have given conflicting conclusions. There is, therefore, no sa¬ 
tisfactory way of solving it, hut by trying it in some suitable 
portion of the field. Now this is what the British Government 
has been doing in Ceylon, ever since it got po.ssessioa of the 
island ; and surely a noble enterprize it is, ^^very movement and 
result of which is deeply interesting to the philanthropist, 
wherever his dwelling place on the surface of our planet may be, 
and specially interesting to us in India. 

What the ultimate result will be, cannot as yet be foretold. If 
the rebellion, which has been referred to, shows that risks must be 
encountered in carrying it on, it shows also a most encouraging 
moral change in the character of the people, since they rebelled 
before. If they have suffered in 1848 on the supposition that 
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they were still the dungcroiis and cruel race that they wore in 
1803, this is no doubt a misfortune. But it could ncaher be pre¬ 
vented, nor foreseen; and the discovery of their uLiOoked for 
timidity, and respect for Englishmen, will redound to their 
advantage every way in the future. Much light will bo thrown 
on the whole question, by the reception and working of Lord 
Torrington’s lload-making Ordinance, now in the course of 
being introduced to the natives ; which, far from being a mere 
tax, magisterially laid upon the whole population solely with a 
view to revenue, as it has been represented, is, on the contrary, 
a very sagaciously devised scbeiuo for developing the social 
system among the natives themselves, and calling upon them 
in an eminent degree to exercise their owui wills ;* for, 
to do this in an energetic manner, is all that they want 
in order to become active and LUilightencd men, and good 
subjects of the Queen of England. Tlio Asiatic mind, even 
as it is found in the women-like men of Ceylon, is far from 
being defective in dialectic power. Never in the niiissea 
indeed does this reach the dignity of reason ; but it falls 
short only through the weakness of the power of volition, 
which is at once the life of the soul, and the j)rinciple, which 
is, 111 a word, the man himself. Take away the individual 
will, and there remains only the caput morlunm of iiiinuin 
nataro—an imitating, self-riqicaling thing, a creature of uicro 
custom, whose wants, as an animal alone, servo to keep him 
alive. 

Now this, to a most distressing extent, was the condition to 
which the Singhalese had fallen, when tlie Ihitish found ilieni. 
The despotism of their own emperors and kings, and the ty¬ 
ranny still more absolute of the headmen, whom they appointed 
to rule them, tended wholly to crush the spirit of the peo- 
))le. The Portuguese sought only to astonish them with 
Catholic grandeur, to flutter, and to please them; and iJie 
Butch, while their main object was to grind money out of 
them, conducted their Government (and even their most lauda¬ 
ble attempts at conversion to Protestant Christianity) in 
such an absolute way, that the native will was sup[)re.saed 
under our immediate predecessors, even more than it ever 
had been under their native princes; so that, as we found 
them, when we acquired the island, the Singhalese had become a 
most abject, suspicious, and deceitful race, ready to profess any 
faith, or to occupy any position, which would save their interests, 
or serve their turn; and, above all things, never daring for a 
single moment to entertain such a notion, as that they were 
fellow-subjects of the same prince with those who ruled them. 
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Hiicli was the inheritance to which Great Britain succeeded 
in J790, when she got possession of the maritime provinces 
of Ceylon. But it was obviously impossible that a British 
Government could tolerate such a state of things in what was 
to be ranked as one of her colonies. In a word, as soon as 
Ceylon was included in the category of a British colony, the 
colonial system of England was extended to it, including 
of course the review of all local legislation at Westminster ; 
and consequently there was established from that date a 
security for every man, whatever his creed, colour, or 
guiigc^ whom the Queen of England acknowledged as her 
subject, that he should have all his rights and privileges as 
such, as soon as ho was in a condition to use, or even 
to appreciate llieni. Such is the glorious principle of Eng¬ 
lish colonization. But here truth obliges us to confess that, in 
so far as Ceylon was concerned, the maintenance of the principle 
was for a long time the best of the result. When proceeding 
to apply the piinci])les of western civilization, and of the con¬ 
stitution of England to the natives of Ceylon, their ahject state, 
and their pro-possession in favour of another order of things al¬ 
together dillerent, w'crc not duly considered. And still worse, the 
distressing fact was forgotten, that the natives tlicn looked upon 
the British, as indeed tliey still do, exactly as tJicy looked upon 
Ibo l)nteli, lliat is, merely as master.s, liolcling their country 
by force of conquest, and for the jiurpose of taking money 
away from them. 

Still, however, even so early as the year ISJl, trial 
by jury was estahlished, and has continued ever since ; and 
doubtless this was a noble oflering of confidence to the 
natives, and might have been expected to win them over, if 
anything would. In point of fact however it has been but 
indillerently appreciated ; and, if it had to be done again, and 
either “ the Governor in Council” or “the collective Supremo 
Court" were asked for an opinion as to its expediency, we 
rather think even now, that both would agree in saying, “ Wait 
a while.'' The melancholy fact is that, among the Singhalese 
as they actually stand at this day, it is only /hen veracity concurs 
with interest (interest estimated on the coarsest principles) that 
the truth is to be looked for from any Singhalese man on his oath. 
Add to .this, tliat their point of honour is ever-more to re¬ 
fuse to report to Government any delinquency in one of them¬ 
selves, how’ever flagrant,—and it will bo easy to see that courts 
of law, framed after the model of those of England, must work 
very badly in Ceylon. But wo have not told the worst ; and 
wo must here lot out a secret. 'I’here is (in fact especially for the 
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purpose of frustrating the conrso of justice) in every consider¬ 
able Singhalese village a class of persons, who style themselves 
“ Rural Proctors,” whose self-taught education consists in hang¬ 
ing about the courts, and learning by observation there the 
course which trials take, with a view to discover the mariagenient 
vbieh secures the escape of the gudty, and the success of the 
unjust; this being mustered, they set 143 in their villages, their 
profession being to shape the ease for any one, who bus been 
caught in a crime, or is bent on attempting one under the cover 
of the law, which is a favorite form of revenge among tho 
Singhalese. As the complement of this system, there is also 
in every considerable village a snjiply of false witnesses (fuunli- 
arly known among tlieir eonnlryinen by tho name of the Demon, 
who is believed by them to watch by a d_\ing man to carry olf his 
soul), and these false witnesses will swear to anything that is 
feasible for a rupee or two ; and now indeed, that juices arc fall¬ 
ing, for mncli less money, li. is needless to say after this that 
trial by jury in Ceylon necessarily failed in its object. It i.salso 
a serious thought that it failed in that collateral benefit, wliieli 
it brings so largely along wuh it in I'higlaiid ;—namely, the in* 
tolloclual ilevelojnnent of the comiaon jicojile, and the training of 
them 10 coneejitions of equity. The Singhalese have quite lo.st 
sight of this long ago. With them tho root of equity has long 
ago rim to seed ; and all that remains is easuialry. Of this they 
sometimes give line liisjilays. Thus a liigh caste licadman 
was being tried the other day by the court, when the inter- 
jirotcr I'who was a jierson of inferior caste,) in putting a qtie.s- 
tioii to him from tho judge, adilressed him witlioiit the lionori- 
fics, to which he was entitled. The lieailman immediately 
comjilaincd ; hut, before the coinjilaint readied the heueh, tlio 
interpreter with admirable casuistry answered, “ Yon ought to 
consider that at jDresent my mouth is tho mouth of the court, 
and that 1 must address you as if I were the judge.” Tlie 
great evil of the establishment of the English judicial system 
lay ill this, that it went to feed this quibbling and litigiaus, or 
(to give it abetter name) this dialectic di.sposiLion, in whicli tho 
Orientals are quite at home from time immemorial; and tliat it did 
nothing to develop their wdils, in the want of which their main 
weakness, as comjiared with Europeans, consists. L'pon the 
whole it fully appears, that the cstahlisJiment of trial hy jury was 
an unseasonable, if not an altogether unfit, step in the grand ex¬ 
periment ; and it is to he desired that those, whose philanthropy 
leads them to propose such bold measures, should have a liiglier 
order of intelligence than Sir Alexander Johnstone. Trial by 
jury has not however been altogether without good fruits. Thus 
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tlio jury ordinance (which however dates from the time of the 
pre.scnt chief justice Sir A. 01 iphant, and not from that of the 
original institution) takes no cognizance of caste, hut only of 
language. It has in this way done a great deal to break down the 
prejudices of caste; and so wi ll does it seem to have worked, 
notwitlistanding its apparent boldness, that it is said that the 
Singhalese, in tlieirowm village councils, have adopted this fusion 
of castes and elect their arbitrators from all the castes of the 
district, who sit together without objection. 

Another movement of the British Government, of still grcan.’’ 
moment than the judicial establishment, was an order of tlie Queen 
in Council in 1H32, in winch it is declared and ordered, “ That 
none of Her Majesty’s native, or Indian, subjects within this is¬ 
land (Ceylon) .shall be, or are, liable to render any service in 
respect of the tenure of their land, or in respect of their caste, 
or otherwise, to which Her Majesty’s subjects of European 
birth, or descent, are not liable ; any law, custom, or regulation, to 
tlie contrary notwithstanding.’’ This was in other words, the abo¬ 
lition of the Raja Karia (king’s service) or forced labour system. 
Previously to that date, an iron-handed feudalism prevailed ; in 
virtue of which the people were subject to be called ujion, by tlie 
Government headmen,to execute whatever worksGoveriimcnttook 
in hand. And doubtless it was a noble step to emancipate them 
from such a thraldom; and a noble result of their privileges as 
subjects of England. It is much to be regretted however (as 
the Boorctary of State for the time remarked, three years after, in 
a despatch to Sir 11. Horton, then Governor of Ceylon) that in 
setting tlie masses free from this bondage, the effects of tlie 
change upon the future progress, or rather possibility, of public 
works, and yot more upon the status of the headmen, had not 
been more maturely considered. Singhalese people in general will 
never work, if they can help it. All nature invites them to vege¬ 
tate. And as long as every family lives in its own garden, or 
ill a garden free from lent, as is generally the case now, all the 
members of it will rather share in common, and content them¬ 
selves with the husks which the swine do eat, than stir from 
home, or oven stir at homo, to grow better foed. Wretched indeed 
is the diet on which the masses of the country people subsist. 
Various sorts of young cocounuts, jack fruits, cucumbers, and 
jungle leaves, with condiments, coustitute the usual ingredients 
of tlieir falls rarely to the lot of the poorer clas¬ 

ses; fish very selrfom /and flesh next to never. Hence arise great 
feohl encss of frame, and a constitution which succumbs under the 
first invasion of disease: though it may be akso remarked that, in 
conserpipn- e pf the carbonaceous nature of their diet, corpu- 
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lency is not uncommon, and now and tlion a voiy str-^ : g man is (o 
be seen. Only a very small portion of the labour of Ceylon is 
performed by Singhalese. They have not an adequate nioti\e 
to bestir themselves in working. Nirvann, or extinction, is the 
highest prospect which they promise to themselves in heaven, 
and sleep is their highest standard of enjoyment upon earth. 
Sleep is also the practice of their religion : for they have no 
God ; to attain Nirvana is every thing, and sleep goes ftir to com¬ 
mence it. It was therefore a pity to relieve them from the Ihija- 
karia, without opening to tlicm, at the same time, some definito 
way of bestirring themselves voluntarily, in obedience to those 
habits of activity, which had been fixed iijion them. Jlow easy 
and beneficial would it have been at that time to have intro¬ 
duced the road ordinance, which, with all the privilege.s it 
confers, they arc now so disinclined to accept! The opporlnnity 
was lost however; and we need .say no more about it. 

But still more serious, in its consequences to the administra¬ 
tion of the Crovemment, was the abolition of forced ]jd)our 
in its hearings ujion the chanicters of the licml men. Dur¬ 
ing the exisieucc oi' that system, they derived their cmolu- 
mcMts by tfdting bribes from parties, whom they called out to 
w'ork, and then let off, in consideration of what they gave them 
—away of raising the wind, which, ihough dishonest and nnlaw- 
fnl, had yet a sort of Cipiity in it hchiiid the scenes. Ihit now 
there is searcidy any way m which the hca<l men cun malcc mone^. 
but by the dispo.sal of their patronage (for generally siieakiug 
they still coiilimic to nominate all tlui petty head men) ; wlienee 
it comes to pass, that tlie latter, having emptif'd their pockets to 
buy their places, must lo.su no Lime, as soon as they get into 
office, to reploni.sh them again; for which, indeed, a fine field 
is open to them, as they constitute the rurtil police, and can 
always depend on a goodly jjroporlion of presents from all 
gamblers, thieves, and robbers, who have any discretion. 'I'hus 
wo have a system, which not only sajis all po.ssihle morality 
among the Singhalese jieojilo, and which utterly frustrates all 
mi.-5sionary and educational v ntorprizc, but whiidi tlirovvs the 
headmen into necessary op[iosition to every Englishman,—the 
worst of whom lias never yet been known to go along with the 
natives in such villainy. Heiicc, on the part of the head men, con¬ 
scious guilt, suspicion, cunning, and a readiness for every e\il 
course that they have strength for. Hence their fitness for a ic- 
hellion, and the possibility of planning one all over the conn try, 
headed by outlaws and robbers, as is well known to have been the 
case in the late rissing in Kandy. On the abolition of the Uaja- 
kariu, care should have been taken to increase the salaries of 
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t])c hcail men, nnd to confer new honours upon them, inconsider- 
juion of their ha\inf» been liead men at so glorious an epoch, as the 
emancipation of their countrymen from serfdom. At the same 
time, all that was practicable should have been done to educate 
their sons, and to train them to principles of equity and huma¬ 
nity, and, as far as possible, to instil into their minds the princi- 
])lcs of our holy religion ; which being once secured in the heart, 
every thing is secured, that a good (lovernment nnd a hapjiy pco- 
])le can desire ; and in order to wliieh, it is pleasing to liiiJ, that 
there arc notin Ceylon the same dillicidlies to be contended witn. 
that there are in tliis country, as may be seen more fully by ro- 
fenmeo to our lOtli number, in wliieh an .'ujcount is given of the 
educational system of Oe}lon. Not that every thing can he safely 
intrusted to liejid men, however satisfaetorv their characters. Such 
a Ibnn of tJov’ernment is wholly incompatible with the European 
tvpe. Still it needs but a slender knowledge of the Ibist to know 
that tliis syslem must not be liglitly interfered with. It is pleas¬ 
ing to learn, in reference to Ceylon, however, that since tlio abo- 
lilion of serfdom there lias heen gradually arising what may he 
called a nati\e pul-lic. I'niterpri/ing individuals have appeared 
in the lield, ^^ho, ])y their jigrieultural,commercial, or maiiufaulnr- 


iiig!d)i]ity,have risen to wi'alth.aU inde[)endenl of Governmentpu- 
tronfjge. Tiie villagers generally also are becoming more liappy, 
and heginiiing to feel that the) have riglils ; and thus a generally 
dillused chock to the oj'cralioiis of the head men is bogitiiiing to 
make its ajqiaritioti in every village, and the wiser among the 
liead men are beginning to be somewhat circumspect. Jt is now 
the moment for (iovovument to do something ; and a long letter 
on this suhjoet from Sir J. Kmer.son Tennent to Lord Tor- 
rington, of the greatest value, is to be found in the Ceylon pub¬ 
lished I’micrs at }). ICtO. Jiut the profound ignorance, on the 
part of the Oi\i! Servants gcncriilly, of the native language, (a 
fact existing in the f :ec of tlie most exjilicit injunctions from the 
Secretary of State giwii again and again,) places them wholly at 
the mercy of the head men whom tlu'v have about them, and 
renders every change unsafe, and all real progress impossible. 

After the cstablibliincnt ol the judicial system, and the abolition 
of forced labour, there* is no event which has exercised so impor- 
t int an inlluenco upon CoWoii as the Oolfco mania. In virtue 
of this gretit movcmciil, the mountain Singhalese, or Kandians, 
cumo jiromiiiently under the eye of Ooveriiment, vdiieh had previ¬ 
ously shaped its legislation chiefly for the low country, or mari¬ 


time, Singhalese. Now, between these two tribes there is a great 
(hlfercnoc, depending not only on llie physical conditions of cli- 
mi'ie. v-V j.. but also on their respective histories. The maritime 
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Singhalese are in a higii degree a plastic people, o' eminently 
gentle dispositions ; and, though they cannot originate anything, 
tliey are very apt in imitating. In consequence of this they have 
amongst them many valuahle arts; hut all ol them, without excep- 
tion, they ajipcar to have learned from their successive masters, 
Tamuls, Portugese, Dutch, and Kuglish. The mountain Sin¬ 
ghalese, on the other hand, are far from being the same modifiablo 
sort of beings. They are inferior in the use of their reasoning 
powers, and are less relleelively dis])osod ; hut they are more 
pa.ssionato and linn i!i their hereditary habits and attachniGiits. 
Both live ill the past, and consider the state of things, when their 
sacred b(joks were comitosod, as the goMen age and beau-ideal of 
social, as well as of religions, order; but the low country Sin¬ 
ghalese live more in the world than the Itandiaus, and are every 
way far more practicable subjects for an eiiligliteued Govermnent 
to deal with. Tliey arc wholly di.sp(jsod to be good subjects, and 
to move along with the Governmeut; and this might he at once 
secured, if the Government agimts, or collectors, would but move 
about amongst them, and make themselves accessible to the better 
classes of natives, otherwise than through their much detested 
head men as inter[)reters; who, in addressing their inferiors 
in caste or rank, still attcm])t to keep up the disgusting refusal 
of respectful terms to common people, as used to he the case 
in the days of their utmosst serfdom and degradation. Nothing 
can he farther from a Singhalese man’s mind, than to think of a 
public meeting for the recall of a governor, or even for the iHqM'.il 
of a tax. The day for siioh things may possibly ho coming in (lie 
Mast, as it has come in the West; but it is far distant now. Wo 
do indeed hear of such things even in the present day ; but it is 
all stulfed into them by a set of men, ^Yho, for the s.ikc of re¬ 
venge, arc going directly in the teeth of their own jinuciples, ami, 
j)rofesaing to befriends of the Singhalese, arc raging at (juvorii- 
mout like furies—though Government has done iiotlmig wor^'* 
than to have made a new and well considered attemj'i to rtci' * 
this dormant people, for their own good, from their d'.iii' im.'h ed 
slumbers. 

But to return to the Coffee mania. Wo cannot ehnngc tin; 
name, tliough the reader may not a])prove of it: Jbr a m.iuia i:. 
truly was. Only fancy, sea captains, f iomlon-brcd mordiants, and 
younger sons, in short, speculators of all sorts, all most iuiioi*cnt 
of the veriest rudiments of agriculture, leaving their decks, their 
desks, and their drawing-rooms, to plant (for themselves, or those 
whom they rcjirosented) Coffee estates in the Kandy country of 
Cevlou ! No doubt, they had before them the example of the 
civil and military servants in the island, who begun the specula- 
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tion, \v))oin it might seem safe to follow; and who, to tell ilic 
trutli, have mneli to answer for, as well as the Government that 
sfitiotioTUJil their rashness. But that was all their fitness, and all 
ilieir gnidanco : yet they rushed into the jungle, and, that in sucli 
stylo, tliat they never drew breath, nor looked behind them, until 
they had purchased from Government 300,000 acres of forestland, 
the great bulk of it destined for growing Coffee, and even now, 
cultivated to such an extent, that the Coffee expected from Ceylon 
IS more than equal to the entire consum}ition of the British Isles ! 
Now to realize such an enterprize as wa.s prcjjeeted, millions of 
sterling money would bo required ; and in point of fact, for seve¬ 
ral years, money flowed in abundantly ; and not money only, but 
Europeans bent on spending it in Ceylon. Every ship that 
reached the roads in Cofombo, every Steamer at Point do Galle, 
gave a long list of new arrivals, every one gay, and flush of cash, 
or ready with bis signature, which was then quite us good. 
Soon there was nothing but felling and burning of forests on 
every mountain; and then there was the planting out of the 
little hopeful nurslings; and,in due time, there was the beautiful 
white Coffee blossom, spriidiling the new cut hill side as with 
fragrant snow ; and then there was the ha[)py superintendent, 
with his boasted salary of hundreds, and ])If;nty of good cheer in 
his bungalow, slapping Jiis lank coolies half in fun, and singing 
out, tlirougli his cigar-retaining teetb, “ surka, snrka,” being his 
whole vocabiihirv of their language as yet. 

And now the berry is ripe; and there is the gathering; and 
there is the grating off the pulp; and the washing off the grat¬ 
ings ; and there is the drying of the bean in the parchment; and 
then there is the storing ; and the bandy getting ; and the send¬ 
ing off to Colombo ; and then there is the peeling, and the pick¬ 
ing there ; and tlien there is the shipping; and then in good 
course, there is the selling in London. All is right. All is life. 
The only cry is, “ Let us fell, and plant more." Tlio work 
proceeds. laibonr is in great demand. Coal-black coolies, 
with their long staves, and spindle-shanks, gang after gang, 
are footing it from Uio far away country of the Malabars, 
leaving behind them by the long road side what is seen 
by them, on their return home, (for they soon weary of 
Ceylon) as a rain-blcaclied skeleton, grinning at the sun, 
JMeanwhilo, the more cautious Singhalese man is stealing 
np, by some well known Jungle path, with his axe over hia 
Bhonldor. The ISroormau mason keeps to the road; while 
the .Portuguese fellow trios to get a cast in the coach : for 
there are now two coaches between Colombo and Kandy every 
day I-o'ig trains of covered carts, or bandies, are seen wending 
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round the shoulder of the mountain on the Kan -^’ road—the 
handymen roaring to llieir bullocks, so as to match Cerberus 
himself, and in fact every way as bad as that dog. 'i’hcy arc a 
horrid set, these handymen. Meanwhile the little bullocks pull, 
and pull, the yoke resting on their necks, before the hump, which 
bulls it well; and up go the rice, and the iish, and the arrack, 
and the implements ; and down comes the Coftee bag ; and all is 
life and hope, and hope again, in a fair day till evening. 
Infinite spirit do the planters display. They stick at no oxiJoiise 
—at nothing. 

But what is Government doing meanwhile ? Why, what bet¬ 
ter could Government wish for ? But plainly it must not 
merely look on. The sales of land, the importation of stores 
to maintain such a prodigious increase of population, and of 
implements of all kinds, necessary to u large planting and 
thriving community, as well as the liberal consumption of ex¬ 
cisable commodities on the spot, gave such a tlourish to the 
revenue, that from b';331,200, which was its amount in IH40, 
it was found in l<S4o to have reached the figure of :T401,14.0; 
and that without any pearl fishery at all, and loss than usual from 
cinnamon. Now all this is most pleasing, nny, spirit-stirring ; 
and accordingly, even the despatch of a Secretary of State grows 
spontaneously eloquent. “ The great importance of that posses¬ 
sion (says Earl Grey, writing of Ceylon,) ; the anijilitude and 
variety of its native resources ; the field it has opened to 
European capital and enterprise: its geographical jiosition, 
as tlie key of the Indian Ocean, and the great insular 
outpost of the British Empire in the East; its salubrious 
climate; its unrivalled harbour, pointing it out as the groatreservo 
station of our military and naval forces in tliat quarter of the 
globe; all these are considerations, «Scc.'’ Thus it went; and 
plainly the local Government, in receiving such despatches and 
such increase of revenue, and having to preside over a!i island, 
in such a state as Ceylon then was, incurred new responsibilities, 
and came under new obligations. To do justice to the manifold 
applications for land, the survey department needed to bo j)ut on 
a more efficient and expensive scale. To make the land, which 
was bought, of any use to the purchasers (the major part of whom 
paid i)l per acre for it) a network of roads, all over the mountains, 
must be constructed ; and a road department of great efficiency 
must be added to the Government departments. Moreover, the 
great increase in property, and its transfer, and the influx 
of a new population, gave rise to endless calls for the aid of 
the law ; and thus the judicial establishment must be increased. 
But all this added immensely to the work of the civil depart- 
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Dieiit of the Government; so this needed also to be reinforced. 
Nor was this all. The sadden influx of new comers, bringing 
neither houses, furniture, nor food, but only plenty of money 
with them—yet wanting all these things, and ready to pay what¬ 
ever might be demanded for them—so raised rents, and the cost 
of living generally, that the old stagers, and the military, could 
no longer live u])on their pay, as they had been accustomed to 
do. A sudden depreciation had in fact taken place in the value 
of the circulating medium ; and a general rise in all sahiri-s in¬ 
discriminately was culled for, to make them to be worth what they 
were before. And thus it came to pass, one way with another, 
that the expenditure of the island, which iii 1844, the year of 
greatest promise, was only .1*874,57(5, mounted up; so that Lord 
Torrington, on his arrival, found it in a fair way for reaching in 
1847, (as it actually did) the sum of 1*518,987, leaving at the 
year’s cud an absolute deficiency of 12(5,000 —and tliat, after the 
last dregs of a boasted surplus, the accumulation of former years, 
bad been drained ! 

It was understood by every body here, and in England, and 
doubtless by JiOrd Torrington himself among tbo foremost, that 
he Avas coming to govern a prosperous colony, with a pros- 
porous revenuo, and a largo surplus of hard cash in the Trea¬ 
sury. But the tide ha«l turned ; and so rapidly did it ehb, that 
the coffers could not bear to bo looked into, long before the 
cud of the year in Avhicli he arrived. Nor could cither he, or 
yir J. Emerson Tenneiit, or all his Council, even though they had 
been true magi, have stemmed the outward-bound current of cash. 
It was easy for the planters to stop spending money, when they 
liad no more to spend ; and for English morehants to stop send¬ 
ing goods to Ceylon, Avhen they foimd themselves realizing 
a dead loss. But a GoATriiiiicut cannot change its Avays so 
easily. Tlie people it has bred, or made a nest for, insist on 
being fed. What, though they know that their mother’s breasts 
have gone dry ? they cannot starve 12,000 miles from home. 

Bui su])posing that there had been permanent funds to meet the 
new expenditure, ns was fondly and foolishly hoped for by the 
Coffee plauting council of Sir Colin Campbell, was the outlay ju¬ 
dicious ? or Avas there, as there is always reason to aj^prehend, 
much jobbing on the occasion ? This is a fair question. In 
answer, it fully appears from the published accounts, that though, 
during the interval between 1840 and 1848, the annual ordinary 
expenditure was augmented by a sum no loss than that Avhich 
has been stated, and though there was sometimes a contingent 
outlay for public Avorks, &;c., amounting to .1*100,000, still nothing 
appears, which Avill bear the construction of obvious jobbing 
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by those who were on the spot, and in possossioi"* There is, 
on the contrary, a bona Jide cnlargeinciit of Government men 
and Government work, proportional to the increase of outlay. In 
some of the more exalted walks of improveiuent, indeed, some ])ub- 
lic servants seem to have been a])pointed by antici])aLi()n. 'riius in 
18-14, Lord Stanley, then Seereturv of State, sentaJ3ishop to the 
folks of Ceylon on an ineonie of ; though there is certainly 

a want of evidence even to the ]iresent day. that such a dignitary 
was either wanted, or could bo turned to much use there. ]\Ir. 
Anstruther, the Colonial Secreiarv, \Nho immeiliately precedeil Sir 
.) Fiinerson Tennent, although he inu.st surely have borne ahand 
in ftn'wardiiig the enlargeioent, has, since his return to Kuro[>e, 
given It as his opinion, that the Govtirnment of Ceylon might 
be better condueled on one-half of its present cost. And it may 
no doitbl be w. li argued, that a few iirst-rato men would be bet¬ 
ter than ten times the number of bad ones. Hut a certain system 
Jiad been adopted, ever since the Ci\il ►Ser\iec of Ceylon (iinhap- 
jdly for itself) was broken oif from that of India : and Sir Colin 
Campbell was too old a soldier to recommend any organic 
change in his day. 

Ilupjiily for the confusion into which things liad fallen, how¬ 
ever, sometime before Hir Colin returned home, Sir J. E. Tennent 
arrived as Colonial yecretary : ami he, seeing that tilings could 
not possibly be allowed to go on longer as they had been going, 
began forthwith to npjdy his well known talents to the revision 
and reform of the entire conimcreial s}steni of the island—which, 
notwithstanding great steps made in a right direction, e.sjieeially 
by Mr Anstruther, who possessed enlightened views in political 
economy, still boro too nianv nuirks of tlie Dutch Factory system, 
in wliieli it originated. The result was aii elaborate report by 
Sir Emerson, setting forth the entire commercial policy of tlie 
island, wiili his own plans fur ojiening and improving it : and 
this, having been considered by a Committee ajijioinled by tbo 
Secretary of State, was jirodiietivc of another reiiort by tliem ; and 
thus the ground was laid for the policy, which was dictated to 
Lord Torrington, wIkmi he tr,.)k the reins in hand. 

And hero, wlietlier we look to Sir Emerson’s rej^ort, to tliat of 
the Committee, to Earl Grey's instriietioiis in connection with 
ihoin, or to Lord Torringion’s Government, we see a fixed determi¬ 
nation tow'iirds the steady |)ursuitof the grand experiment of for¬ 
warding, if jiossible, the European type of civilization in Ceylon, 
and giving the Singhalese a fair ehance to become a free, indus¬ 
trious, and progressive, people, like those of the West—if only 
they have it in them. For jinxjf of this the entire Hliio Hook, 
published by command of I’arliamorit, may bo consulted, and, 
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c.s[)cciiilly Earl Grey's despatch, of Oct. 24, 1818, consisting of 
four folio pages, and Lord Torrington’s, of May 6tli, 1848, of 
bix pages. We sliuuld have been liappy to have quoted from 
them, but wo refrain, feeling that to have abridged them would 
bo to do them injustice. Suilice it to say, that their general 
principle is, that the taxes must be so levied, as not to op¬ 
press industry, and dissuade from it; baton the contrary, so 
US (if possible) to devclopo ilic activity of the people, to interest 
them in their own afiairs, and to raise tlicir standard of enjoy¬ 
ment. 

74ut wliile such plans were being formed in reference to the 
affairs of this world in Ceylon, Her Majesty’s Government had 
resolved, that the connection, which had hitherto subsisted 
between tlie llriti.sh Government and the religion of Budha, 
at once atheistical and idolatrous, should altogether cease; that 
tlie Government should no longer appoint Budhist priests to 
Biidhist temples ; and that the Government agent of Kandy 
should no longer ho the custodier of the Dalada, or sacred 
Tooth. In a word, it was resolved to require of the Biidhists 
to manage their own allairs, for which every facility would be 
afforded tlicin,and full protection in the exercise of their religion ; 
while they should retire with the whole of their property, and 
with every immunity, except the participation of Government. 

But this was what the Kandian chiefs and priests were by no 
means disposed to accede to voluntarily, on any terms that could 
he proposed, or suggested. The State connection of their church 
appeared now to bo every thing in their eyes. And, as they 
knew that it could not bo broken, without a violation of tbo 
Kandian convenlion (according to their iindcrstaiiding of it at 
least), they were very diflhmlt to dc'al witli: believing in all j)ro- 
bahjlity, that if they were iirm and successful in starting ob¬ 
jections to all possible jdans that were proposed to them, iho 
connection w'ouhl no» he broken at all. There w’cre positive iri- 
slnictions from Downing Street, however, to the effect, that that 
unholy alliance should forthwith terminate, as certainly it ought, 
whatever the cost in w’ordly advantage to England. The dis.soln- 
tion was accordingly announced, to the groat annoyance of both 
priests and Kandian chiefs. The Dalada was committed to their 
own keeping, where it ought always to have been ; and thus matters 
remained until the late rebellion, when it was unhappily resumed— 
not however as a symbol of rebellion, or a trophy of war, in which 
ease all would have been right, but for its safe custody ! And 
tlins, this most dirticnlt question is thrown as far hack as over ; 
ami it is vrvy hard to say, what ought to bo done. There should 
eeriaiiily he a right understanding, and an honorable observance 
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■ >[ ilio Kwii'.liaii coiivciiiioii.tMi tlh* jMivt of Kjigland ui tlicrdbro 
till' consciu of llioso wliu were [ninios to it, or of thor“ wlio now 
represoiit tliciii, shoiiiil by till tneatisbe obtained—provided their 
inierinetatioji of tho convention be logih iiiite, according to the 
usual understanding of sucli treaties by natives gpiiorallv. lint 
if It sliould np])i'<ir, that their view of tlie mailer is, iliat, in virtue 
of ilie Kand\ eouvention, cverv interest in tlie Kandian eountrv 
was tJiereafter to stand for ever iii .s/a/u t/f/o, and all things and 
iiiten'bts \iiiatsoo\er to remain for e\er, as they were at the tim-’ 
vJhm! the I’riiisli (bivernmcui hec.ime masters of tlie eouiitrv - 
too mueh jaiins eoidd not lio bestowed to show tlmm the iin 
reasoiie'nleiies^ of sueh an interpr«'talioii. Yet there isgvuinid lo 
apprehend (hat sueh is tlieir e-ni'-eplion. Thus, in the jietilion 
of the inhabitants of 1 )um])erre agaiii-t tlu' new' taxes, tJjo hd 
eoiiiplaiiit opens in tlnase terms :—“ 'J’liat the (iovernniiMit ha- 
alt. red the laws and ensloms in for(;e, at tho llritish aeec'ssion to 
the kingdom of Kandy, is e\id<'ML from the following faets.’' 
f'eyloii Papers, p. I Id. This shows ilial tin'i>rineii)ieof thegriev 
aiiee IS the alteration ofeusioms and law'.,apart altogether from 
the <pie:-.'ion of the merit oi the cliaiiges. 'I’ho same fael. is aUo 
\er\ • niplialieally hronghl out by I lord Ton mgton, in a remark¬ 
able de-ipatcb to Kail Orey, il ited A.igust U l,li, 1 !■''<, in which 
ills )''\celleiiey assigns Ins ^|l■ws iis to th.' eatisos of the Kan- 
.'hail leljellioii/aiul at iIm; elose iisesil.ese words:—'',.\l;ove all, I 
‘'aniiot forget tlie cxi'i’e-j.-iion, wlneh \\ 4 is addres^o’d (.a me by om* of 
the C iiiefs, at a solemn eoni'irenee at the p.ajhoh at isandy last 
year, I > llie I'lle.-t tliat *' //' you iiiitliry n'sjn-rl our fi'Ni/iou, nor 
our cufitonts, irJiu/ /v the hciujil to us of the i'u ilish (i<n rruur nt ‘ " 
Ceilon Papers, p. |s,s. IL're we have the true Asiatn*. The same 
\iew ol tilings appears also in the e\idoiie(' of the I'riest, Pam ■ 
hokke Cuineiatane Lminse, Ife assigns, as tlie (irst, ground of re¬ 
bellion, the abandoning of tlie temple iJalada Mrdig.iwa, and the. 
other lemjile.s, called Dewulis; and as the seeoiid '■ tli.il euntrary 
lO the customs of the Kaiidiaii eoniitrv, nnii\idnals ol' low caste 
are made equal with those of ancient and high families, oreqeal 
jioweris given to the formers., to the lat(er," (p. d* 2 !))—an ob¬ 
jection, With wliicli it lb iJK'st iij.ili’iiiUive to comp.iro Sir d, I'l. 
'IVunent’s remarks on thi.s suhjcel. “ It is a fact, tsays Sir Miiicr- 
son, in one of the paragraplis oJ his tour of eonfereiiee,) w'orthy of 
vour K-X-celleuey’s S'lieeial altciiiiun, that the di'tnets tints well 
afleeted and peaceful, are chielly under the eliargo of ehici's and 
liead iii.?ii, who have been eho. 5 cn li\ (.jovcrnmeiit, in considera¬ 
tion of their iiiLclligeiieo and ability, and who arc, in many in¬ 
stances, men of inferior ca.stc while the Cories (districts) recently 
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in rebellion are those placed under chiefs, who had been conti- 
jiiied in office for no better consideration than their hereditary 
► rank, or that deference and submission which the people exhibit 
to the pretensions of caste and family.” (p. 200.) And hero 
let us cpioto these all-important observations on this head from 
another report by Sir Emerson, the result of a former trip among 
the people. “ Whilst the tendency of our recent policy has been, 
by abolishing unjust distinctions, to bring down tliv. j'ower of the 
cljiefs to the level of the people, we have forgotten the still more 
important duty of elevating the people nearer to the level ot the 
chiefs ; and whilst, as a matter of course, the head men and their 
creatures are the organs of nil information conveyed to the natives, 
and the immediate authors of all the impressions they receive on 
j)ublie or local matters, we have not amongst the people them¬ 
selves, throughout the interior of the island, any controlling check 
whatever, nor any countenancing authority to detect abuses, and 
encourage tlio well-afieetod. Wr have no press, no jmid police, 
no resident just ices, no itinerant catechists, no sehool-masters, 
in short, no class, whose intelliffcnne and independence would he 
a restraint upon the nssinuptions or niistepresentaiions of the 
chiefs. (B. H., p. Ififi). He laid previously said, that periodical 
circuits, and jiersonal visits, attention to complaints, and inquiry 
into Jihuses on the sjiot, more frequent intercourse with Euro- 
pean.s, and tbo general diJlusioii of education, would soon 
quicken tlie ajqircheusion of the native.^!, and set matters right: 
and there can be no doubt, that, as to all these matters, there has 
been most culjiahie neglect in all the successive Governments of 
Ceylon, since tlie acquisition of the Kandian country in 

Ibit let us return to the causes of dissatisfaction with Go¬ 
vernment, ns ascertained from the Priest Paniiebokke already 
referred to. The four foll'Owing, together with the two, which 
have been stated already, constitute the first half dozen—the num¬ 
ber beingtliirteen in all. “fid. Wlien roads (says he) are being 
made, or ojiencd ihrongh districts, or villages, some of the 
drunkards and vagabonds, employed on them, use most indecent 
and imjiropcr language, which, not only females, hut even males, 
are shocked to hear. They forcibly pluck and take away the 
fruits from the neighbouring gardens. In some districts, 
Cofibo estates arc left without fences, and the cattle, that enter 
them, are shot; or they are tied, and the owners are made to 
pay iJl, or .i‘2, for each head of cattle. This is done only in 
some estates, and not in others. Ith. That, after Coffee estates 
are planted on hills belonging to Government, the neighbouring 
waste lauds, being private jn'operty, are prevented from being 
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nuhivatetl, on the alleged ground that they arc ci rn properly. 
">111. Whenever taverns are established in the interi( r, either oti 
the road side, or in the villages, the neighbouring inhabitaul.s 
become drunkards, use indecent language, gamble, commit 
robberies, burn houses, and in some instances commit murder. 
Oth. Some of the low country j)cople, unifiiig themselves with 
drunkards, kill privately the cattle of other peoiile, and eat their 
Hesh.” Now these, it must bo confessed, arc very substantial 
grievances to a peojdo quite indisposed to participate in tins 
advantngesof the Coltec speculation, and who formerly occupied 
the.se mountains, as if they were all their own ; and. let us add, 
grievances to a priesthood also, who, though they take no active 
interest in tlie morals of the pcojdo, nor are required by Ibidha 
to do so, yet believe themselves to he hindered in their own march 
towards Nirvana, whi(di is all their mission, by contact with 
every thing that is immoral, or impure. Tt is quite obviou':, 
however, that if the Kandiau country wa.s to be ojjciiod to agri¬ 
cultural entorprizo at all, these are evils which any Government 
could do but little to prevent. 

i\s to taverns, indeed, to wliich most of the priests' grievances 
are jdainly to bo ascribed, wo trust that something will soon 
bo done : though, of course, it w'ould be too much to insist 
upon it now, when the sails of the revenue of Ceylon are so 
coiujdetely backed by tlie causes, which liavc boon stated, Ji'or 
a revision of this source of ruvonuo, and of the ordinance by 
which it is raised, every jinnciplo of justice and of hiinuiiiity 
calls. Not less than oue-si\lli of the entire regular ro\omio 
of Ceylon is derived from arrack and toddy farms, and from duty 
upon stills, and spirit licenses. The ordinance is so stringem, 
that a native incurs a penalty, if he even venture to draw 
a tumbler of flower sap from Ins own cocoanut tree, without 
first procuring and paying for a license. He is thus forbid 
access to an innocent and healthful hoverage, which the trees 
of his owm garden yield ; and, what is wor.se, he is required, 
if he will have it, to go to the tavern for it, where ho can only 
procure it in an already ink- a ieating state, and ueoompanied 
by the persuasion of the tavern-keeper to take arrack instead, 
which it gives the latter less trouble to keep in the tavern, and 
which pays him better. Add to this, that the arrack farni.s are 
so large, the rents so high, and the importance of the renter so 
great in the eves of his countrymen, that the wealtliy Singhalese 
bid against each other for tlte.se farms at such a rate (they 
are sold by public auction), that the purchaser lias no chance of 
recovering his money, but by ofl'eniig every conceivable induct- 
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rnciil. to ilia entire population, in tho district Avliicli he farms, 
to drink ardent spirits. Nor is it possible for the Government 
to prevent this evil, while tho pre.sent system continues. When 
ohjeetions can bo raised against any particular taverns by 
jinssionarics, or well condiietod natives,tho Government agents 
(collectors) do indeed readily order them to bo shut up ; but tlie 
renter is not long in linding another more secluded spot in the 
same neigliliourliood, where the poison may be ai. penscd, and 
greater erinios indulged. 'I’liis i.s sundy a wrotelied : ;''fo of 
tliiugs, demoralizing and ruinous to the native population, to 
the last degree. 

Htill it I.s only of a jiitjou with the old revenno system or 
(Jeylon. 'J’liiis, there is al.so a land revenue, more hoiieslly 
a [laddy tax, wliiib fields one-sixth of the regular I'evcniic 
remaining, after the produce of Llui iirraek rents is deducted , 
and, hy the ordinance under wliieli tliis is collected, every 
rill.iger is obliged to report to a bead num, perliiip.s at some 
dislaiiec', and [icrliajis an unaeeomiuodating, insolent fellow to 
boot, lluit bis licit! is ripo ibreiilling; and he must wait fui 
the head man’s leisure, and for Government wateliors, before 
Ik; dare cut it down, althoiigb, with every breath that blows, the 
grain may be falling in bushels among the mml beneath. 

And tlieii again, all of a piece, there is tbe salt lax. from 
wliicli, deduelmg the arrack and ])atlily taxes, onc-.sixih of ilio 
rtanaining revenue i.s deriveil, wliieli makes it jienal for a man 
to gather up tho salt, Avbieb tlie friendly .sea and sun imito 
in throwing up to him at the foot of liis garden. No doubt 
llirough eusLom the pcojilc are now reconciled to all these taxes 
-lint such ]m])osts gi\o Heasuii such ollcnee, that she forsakes 
the pcoiile wlio lind no fault with them. They are altogelJiei’ 
opliosed hoth to tho intcllectnal and moral development of tho 
Singliaiese, and of every other jiooplc. 13uL until a new system 
can bo introduced, wo need not enlarge on this theme now ; for 
if you abolish tl.L.sc and sueli lilvc taxes, where is the revenue 
of (Jeylon ? As a grand sii'p to do\eloj) native industry and 
foster produce, all ex[)ort duties have been abolished by Lord 
Torriiigton’s Government, except a comparatively small resi¬ 
duary duty on cinnamon, which is also ordered by tlic Secietarv 
of Slate to ho ahobshod, the lir&t moment that the state of 
tho revenue will allow. Co-ordinate witli this, it is to bo re 
niembered, that, several years ago, inovder to free the Government 
from all ehargo of being a trading company, the cinnamon g.ir 
di'Ks were sold by public uucuoii to private parties. 'I’lio pearl 
!i''liovv aLo, after viclding the be.-^l part of one million sterling 
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to llie JU’itish GovcriiiiienL IVoni tl)-’ ilato of us a( -^sioii lill ilic 
\oar I So?, luis since iluit time, tliruugli caiistJS not d’ seoverabh*, 
yielded absidiitv-Iy noLbing. What may iherefore bo considered as 
the natural iind ])ecidiar sources of ro\ci no in tV‘\]on arc goiii' 
for ever. In the present transition state, the main burden of ihe 
regular revenue lies ujion imposts, stamps, and tolls; but the.so 
depending (as they d>d fur their produetiveiiess mainly on J'hiro- 
])ean eiUerjtrizo, and not being benefitteil one amia from one in 
ten of the natives—it becomes UKlisjH’iuablo to reach the peoiih? 
by new taxes, winch shall be siieli, liiat without oUending rca''Oii 
and justice, or di.ssmuling from industry, but rather urging, or 
even Ibn Ingto it, till tlio habit is formeil, they shall jirodnee tho 
revenue ^\hJeh is indispensable to the maintenance of thc(io\ern- 
meiit. TJie .Dutch, Ijn ])ursningtho system which has been des¬ 
cribed, and Securing a ri'veniic by taxing the vt rv neces¬ 
saries of life, and the sjirings of tho eh'-nshed aelivitv rd' tliu 
nati\es, made Ceylon, hy tlie s.alc of llu' (b)\ta'iimeni eiiiiianion 
sent to Aiiisti-rd.nii, to he worth nearly 1 unjltiO \early to tho 
mother eouiury. I'ngland asks no jirolit : she onlv ask^^, that 
t'evluu shall snpjinrL itscll. lUit this she ar-iks magislcriallv ; 
so licit, plainly the thing mn.->L be done : and, let us add, 
k’*2J,(!'il) must be paid to liool, in tiid of the bJiieeii’s miii- 
t:iiy ebest—a 1 hm\ y ehai'fTf’ tins, and a sorit disnaragenieiit. 
Wlial till'll is to be done I’hiJiilv the s\sleni, wlneii \\a-’ begun 
neurlv half a emiurs ago, /////.</ he pursued, d'lie snbjeeis of 
the (^tiKa'ii of I’higland in (.'eUun ai’o not to be looked u/xm an 
mere things of custom ; tlu’v are to he treated as linin.in b. ings. 
eajciMc of activity, and self-development. What tlenieli ii bo 
true, lhal sueb is their j>resi’nl inlelleclual state, that tiny 
tijipear to consider the repeal of ti long ostahli.'ihed la.x, howcvei 
shami'ful and unjust, as great an injury and olfriiee on Ilje pari 
ol Government-’' us the ujipoinlment of a new onegnuhially 


* f;ict liiul waliiii till' frw yi’iirs cnrifii^; m rificnii m i/i ('rvlon. 

'riiciu um'il to Ik; III till- Dutcll tilll(’ tl li'-h tii\ cVi-lV li^li llt:it w.is < .r.l 'lil in t'li-- ,i 
Wiin riKjiinvil to iii'v 11 tux. fur Ilii> iirivili';.- wo hum o| ticiii;: I'llow. d to i ntci 

iLiiotlier t'lt'uioiit. For tliid puijiosc tlio I inliiui 0 (ciiii, wliii ]i '.iirioiiixls llu* i-.l.uid, wn-, 
cunstlUiti'il :i lisli fill III; 1111(1 an oi^aiii'.iition \m(.s )>y tlji' Poiti i>, at 

••very Jisliing villatU' nloiij' tin* co.!.''!, l»y wlin-lj llii; li-.li ini'tld In; solil. as Sjioii 
as tl bo.it laiiilcd, amt tlie bluirt; of UoYornnuait ^.c-ciiud Irfuii- .-oiy ii'k uaa 
run. 'I'tiis nio.st obtio.xioiis tax was doiip away iiilb liy lAIr S[<w,iii Mi Krn/ic 
m.iiiy years a'*!). Unt, slrniioe to say, the ii.itivcs still jt ii]i tie* oru'aiii-.atifiii 
• a the lis?h tax for ihoir own romforf (wliieli la'.s wliolli iii llie iiiiiiiiti ii.niee ot a 
(le-ioiii, be It wiint it inay) ; and at Colombo, the iii< lio|Militan ]’io\ iin'e, tliev'll ]| ibis 
M'H farm llicnisulves, year al’liT your, as (Joierninciit used to do, for tin- lalioid' ol 
llieir priojt.s, who, being lioimn Ciitliolies, liavc not die Mine objections to llii' 
iMvi|d of money llnit IJinilnsl iniest^ liau-. Let ns add m jii-tiee lo llicni Inurus 
tliid the\ liavenot the same iinlolenee. and to bellow the monev fuiddidlv b. 

dicir own ehiitrh extension piirpoic.'i 
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they will get out of such feelings ; and when they awake to them- 
.solves, they will learn to appreciate good Government. Let them 
fliereforc be awoke, even though the first form of their aw'aking 
be that of uneasiness and discontent: for nothing is more certain 
than that, but for the existence of this uneasiness, there never 
w'ould be industry, or activity of any kind, in man or beast. 

The great measure of Government in Ceylon at the present 
moment is the lload-makiug Ordinance. It i^ positively 
called for by the fact, that, even supposing the punlic ex¬ 
penditure curtailed to the lowest figure practicable, still tlii.ro 
would not bo funds adequate to keep up and extend the 
eoiuniunications of the island, as the welfare and progress of the 
l)opulation demand. The contemplated working of the new 
orilinanee is tlius described by Lord Torrington, in a despatch 
to Earl Grey, dated Juno 2nth, 1818 ; “ 1 feel it to be my duty 
at once to state to your Lordship, that the principles, brought 
directly into practical operation by this ordinance, are of a much 
more important and extensive nature, than the title of the ordi¬ 
nance would intimate, if unaccompanied by an explanation of 
the maeliincry by wliicli it is intended that it shall be reduced 
1o praetioe. The importance of more ready and convenient 
modes of internal communication is too obvious to require more 

than a passing observation.Jlut the real effect of this 

measure will bo to iriitiato the element of local self-government; 
to habituate the mass of the peojde to interest themselves in 
matters wliich are obviously conducive to their individual, as 
Avell as their common, interests ; to teach them the advantage of 
combined exertions for the general good; and, I am free to admit, 
to relievo the Government, or, rather I should say, to delegate 
from it some of the responsibilities, which directly attach to it, 
as the guardian of the pco})lo. I proceed tlierefore unreserv¬ 
edly to lay tlie matter before your l^ordship in all its bearings. 
The ro])ort of Sir W. Colobrooke in 1.S32, his memorandLini of 
18th .Inly, 1881, triiiismittcd by Mr. Spring Rice in his despatch 
No. 38, of 28th October, 1881, and the views developed in your 
Lordship’s committee of 1847, alike point to the expediency of 
entrusting to n certain extent the management of local con-, 
corns, ami especially the care and maintenance of public works, 
to local bodies, duly elected, and invested with a power of local 
assessment for purposes of this nature. Sir W. Colebrookc's 
memorandum distinctly alludes to the ancient village councils 
of Ceylon, as institutioas once popular amongst the in¬ 
habitants of the interior, and requiring little regulation to 
render them an efficient means for providing for the police, for 
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the registration of lands, and for otlier ohjuots of I mI interest. 
At tlie same time he refers to the regnhiuous, fraiih J in .lava, 
by Sir Stamford llaffles, during the brief })eriod of our occupa¬ 
tion of that island, for restoring to the original native institu¬ 
tions some portion of the efleetive character which they Jiiid 
lost. No steps, however, appear to have been hitherto taken in 
Cc\1oii for carrying out the recommendations of Sir \V. Cole- 
brooke in ibis respect, although fortilied by the approval of the 
Secretary of State.” Tlie present ordinance, though ostensibly, 
and in truth practically and simply, a Hoad Ordinance, is in rea¬ 
lity the first step yet taken in the direction of self-govcrii- 
nnmt- But we must refer to tlie entire dcsjialch, which is a 
very masterly production, as also to the second of its inelusives. 
viz., a ininuto of the Governor to his t’onncil, from wliich 
itap|)oars, Unit llis liixccllcncy proposed to set about the matter, 
by the cstablisliinent of rural municipal bodies, in the lirst in¬ 
stance. In lavour of such a step very much may he argued ; since, 
doubtless, if the measure hail been preluded in this way, it 
would have been furepted as a boon liy the natives, wlio arc 
universally disgusted with the system of the head men, who 
form a dead weight, and in fact a barricade, between them and 
tlie Ihiglish Government, to wliieli they only want free oeee.ss, 
ill order to he bot.li contented and hajipy. Through the influ¬ 
ence of tlie official head men however, we presume, Lord Tor- 
ringtou’s more enlightened policy a])pear.s to liave been over¬ 
ruled. Tlierc was at one time rea.son to aiipreliend, that in 
all, hut the most enlightened, parts of tlie country, the natives 
would remain quite passive, and refuse or neglect to elect 
their division officers ; which apathy, or passive resistance, tlie 
head men would of eoiirso favor to the utmost, their coiislant 
policy being to persuade (lovernmeiit, that nothing can he done 
among or for the natives, but by and tbroiigh llieiii. To admit 
this however is to consign the masses to profound ignorance, 
and degradation for ever. We understand, liowevcr, tliai, con¬ 
trary to what was apprehended, not only m the more enlighiened 
parts of the country, not only over all the maritime province.s, 
and in all the neighbourhoods of the great roads in the interior, 
but throughout the country generally, the pco])le have come for¬ 
ward well: and there is reason to believe, that tlie ordinance will 
bring itself into operation within a very short time. But truly 
ridieiilous, and beyond all possible anticipation, are the eon- 
sliTietionF which such people jmt on tlie proceedings of a 
Government, liowever enlightened according to Kuropcan no¬ 
tions. Thus, as the itoad Ordinance requires every man between 
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flic (>\' cj"lit<'uii find (jl'ty five, citlii’r to work, or tosupjilv 

work [or tin* roiids in Jiis noij^hbonrhood, Idr bix diiys in tin; 
vofir, not only wiis it sfiid to bo n revival of the Jhijakaria, or 
!-ioif-svstoin, (idiliouijh lioad men arc included as well as tenantrv, 
and in a word, every body oxeejiL the Governor and the Jiudhist 
])rie.sH, who showed tluit their religion, as recognised by the 
Kandi.in laws, forbade both lhi;ir working, or giving inoin'y 
instead), but, becfiuso those who would not Vv'wi!' had to pay 
fi sum whieh would ])urchasG six d.iys' labour, and ,'.''!'-h in 
thli’iTciil (listrictn of the island wonhl vary JVoin one slnie'ig 
to three, it Wiis Ciilled a l‘oll lax—siieh as used to he Jinjaisial 
by the hiii'di on btr.iiigers for lea\e’ to srjtjointi in Ceylon, anil 
was therefore viewed hy the Siiighfih’se as ii disgraceful I'lieroiiidi- 
iiieiit on their rights as the lords of llio soil. Tt was cfdh'd hv 


tliein ji, “ body j'ent”—“ it ta.x for leave to live.” 'Die eonstructioii, 
whieh lin y put u[)i>n another tax, (jv rather registration of dogs, 
with fi \iew to the diminution ol' their nmnhers, andihe i)Utimg 
.1 stop lo I he brutal work of an annual hiiteherv of tliein l»y 
the police, was also \ery strangi;. “ Our dogs !” said tliey, ‘‘ 'I'ax 
our ih'gs ! Tax dogs! dogs! Arc we indeed to he ruled hy ii 
Go\enimeiit, whi<'h nii.-jcs its re\eime I)v dogr’s (K-sli ?" Almost 
e([n.'illy (|iioer was (heir reception of Jinollier tax, commoniv 
(•idled the (Inn tax; one main ohjeet of whieh was to regisli r 
tlie lire arms aeln.diy in the hands of the jiati\es. Jmsteail 
oJ‘ sending their guns in lots to the kaeheris to he regislered, if 
they did not wish to imike ii hunting exeur.sion of the tn[), 
whicli oiilv the knowing ones did, thev fill came tnidgin<; almiuf 
the road, every man witli his gim over his shoulder. And 
now, boiiold them on the wav, awoke to that heroism whieh 


arms ins[iin', lindiiig thal tin ir dogs’ teeth were to he Jionomeil 
hy Government hy being made the subject of a tax, and 
iJndha’s lool.h degradiid, hy bi iiig giieii over to their own 
keeping; under a sense of lhe:,c maiiiiijld wrongs, the oil 
Kiimhans began to .-stroke their heunis in the jungle, imitating 
the W'anderiis, or Seleiii monkeys, (whom the mysierions antlior 
of the Vestiges of the Natural llistorv-of Creation would iiiid to 
he'iir out his theory excellently well, baling all the eliaraciers of 
being immediate anei’stors of tliose Kandiaiis) ; lliey did more; 
they began to gatle. i in companies, and Lo traverse tlio jungle, 
brooding rebellion, and bent on having a king of their own. 
And kings ciime forward—kings one, two, three, knowing fellow.s, 
ansi in earnest hUc tlieir deluded followcis. And in fact, 
so well did these rascals play their part, that only one haa )ei 
been eaiiilit. It was intended bv the iriio movers of the 
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bcllion, tliat these should be but men of straw; biu tlie truth is, 
that they kindled such a blaze, as scorched the real julprits fur 
more than themselves. 

But, to bo more serious on what is coriainly a serious subject, 
it appears to be a great (juestion, whether Lord Torringtoii is 
to 1)0 justified, in the very vigorous measures whicli Ijc took 
to repress tliis rebellion. Wo certainly hold it to bo against them, 
that Sir II. Maddock had sucli a hand in them, as ho appears to 
have had: and that he should hiivn eonie in between Lord 
Torringtoii, and his Attorncy-vlenoral and Chief Justice, as he 
appears to have done, is verv much to bo dejilored. This much is 
certain, howevt'r, that Lord 'rorriugton’s measures were emiiK'ulIy 
successful: and if, in general, where there is a ijnestiou as to the 
menus eiiiploy<'d, success ho allowed to give the casting vote, wa 
do not sec why TiOrd Torringtoii .should he deprived of its 
benefit in this case. ]\fu';h has been siiul no doubt, esjiocially 
by the Tress of India, to the ]>rejndiee ol JiOrd J'orringtoii. 
There has even horn a kind of hue and erv UEraiust him . hut 

m/ C J 

WO must confijss, that in vain do we look for any adiMpiatc 
grounds. I lo seems, iiuh'ed, to ho somewhat given to Inirtnig 
tlic scir-cslecm of the merchants of (A>h)mho, as well as tliat of Lu- 
ropcan desceiulants, and other indi\iduals besides ; all whie.li is to 
he regi’ettod, but cliieHy for his own sakf, Ijccaiise a Colonial (io- 
^eruo^ IS ahvavs good game for an angry tongut* to fly at. Mu(, 
looking to his (ioveriimeni, we sec a great work going on, whicli 
inusth.'ive co.st him, and his niore immediate counsellors, infiniti* 
labour, a w’ork, in wliieli h>; desi'iwes in an eminent manner 
lo he sujiported ; and wo will not refrain from exjiressing 
the ho])c, that Lord Torringtoii will remain in Ce\]on, unid he 
has done all that lie can to reluive the island from the droadfiil 
financial embarrassments, in winch, oontrarv to cvi'ry previously- 
piihli.shed account, ho found it on his ttrri\al, and to see the 
lload Oidinanee realizing il.sclf, and aceompli.slung tin; highly 
important objects whicli were contcnijilntod lu enacting it, and 
by Karl Grey in sanctioniug i; in terms unusually comjihmeii- 
tary. Ceylon Papers, page odD. It is the most decided step 
whicli has yet been taken in the grand experiment of endea¬ 
vouring to replace the Asiatic type of eivilizatioii by flie Kii- 
ropean. Let us lioiie that it may be more successful tlnm the 
practise of Trial by Jury and the ICnglish system of admimsier- 
ing justice ; and that it may ho more maturely eoiisiderod in 
all its bearings, than the emancipation of tlie natives from 
forced labour. Between these two groat nioveinciits tlioro was 
an interval of twenty-one years; and, from the last to the pre- 


D D 
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sent time, soventoen have elapsed. It was surely time to make 
«notlier move. We shall watch the result, and recur to it here¬ 
after. 

Only one word more on a subject which appears to engage 
much of the attention of the committee of Parliament on 
Ceylon affairs; we mean the fact that martial law was proclaimed 
in two districts during tlio late rebellion. On looking dispas¬ 
sionately on the various statements affecting the aununistratiou 
of JiOrd Torrington in Ceylon, and weighing the pui^is on 
which his discretion, or his policy, has been impugned, citlier 
by the local press of the island, or by the representations 
made on its authority in the House of Commons they all 
resolve themselves into these main questions;—was the procla¬ 
mation of martial law the result of an absolute necessity, with a 
view to the suppression of the rebellion of last year ? or, admit¬ 
ting it to be nece.s.sary, was it enforced with suilieicnt judgment 
and forbearance ? 

On the subject of the first enquir)', wo can unhesitatingly 
answer in the affirmative. We have read all the papers laid 
before I’arlianient ; we have seen all the communications of 
the newspaper press; wo liavc conversed with numbers of 
persons from Ceylon, botli military and civil; and, wc are 
hound to say, that we liave from one and from all the 
same concurrent assurance,that tlio proclamation of martial 
law was not only jiriidcnt and indi.sjiensahle, but that the 
vigour displayed by that measure, and the firmness with 
which it was enforced, wore the means of saving the in¬ 
terior of the island from plunder and devastation, and the 
colony generally from anarchy and bloodshed. This is not the 
first insurrection, or threatening of an insurrection, with which 
the Oovernment in Ceylon lias had to emitend. The restless 
chieftains of the Kandian hills have neither the good faith to 
abide by tJic tenU' of a convention, nor the patience to accom¬ 
modate themselvc.-i to the marcli aud movements of a liberal 
Government : and, at every interval of ten or twelve years, the 
local authorities have had to struggle with rebellions, some of 
which have extended to one or two years of turbulence and 
devastation. We are credihlv informed, that a war similar in 
extent aud duration was contemplated on the recent occasion. 


* We ere wrong wbou wp siiy that wp have heard of no one, who condemned the 
indiey of T.oril 't'orrington in tliis piirticiilar. We see by tlie Ceylon Papers, that a 
Mr. Wodehon.sp, one of the Civil Servants of the Colony, entertains that opinion, 
J'lobut 7 (<n>hitn exccjitio. 
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Papers laid before Parliament show, that Goverii-^Aent were in 
full possession of the plan : and it is equally demonstrable, that 
nothing but the boldness of Tsord Tiirrington’s measure, in pro¬ 
claiming martial law in each district in succession, as the Ihinio 
of robellion burst out within it, prevented tlie whole tram from 
being ignited, and wrapping the interior of tlie island in a 
blaze. 

Bui llicn it is said, even admilting martial law to liavo been 
unavoidable, tlie punislinients inflicted on the guilty were attend¬ 
ed with circumstances of umiecessary severity; for example, 
?i‘fu ii ';(s '111 insult to the faith of tlie Singhalese to shoot a 
' II lli.-it Mi'-st i/i /lis rohrs, and an unnecessary aggravation 
■I ins sentence to whip tlic jirctciidcd King, before transport- 
.:.'g liim to Malacca Why, this pretended King was a 
•ndliori m the kiichcn of tho Colonial Secretary. So fur 
i'.'iu hemg a Prmcc of the Blood, he was a cook of tlie 
‘ ''st caste , a man, Avho was not only degraded by his low 
piiisints, blit bad been previously incarcerated for his unlaw¬ 
ful deeds. Forsaking the accomplishments of Soyer and 
Careiiio, ho excliangod tlie cares of the kitchen for thoso 
of bullock dri\jug; and, being unhapjuly arrested for bul¬ 
lock stealing, he bad but recimtly escaped from tlio hos})ita- 
litio.s of n jail, when he longed to undertake the cares and 
anx'ioiios of Koyally. and was actually seized by l.lio mob, 
when dnving cattle into Kandy, and placed at the head of 
the ribblc, who advanced in his name to sack the bazars of 
^liitolic. and tin' town of Korncgalle. IJe was to have acted as the 
y! }'}>cf ot tile rebels, till the country should be fairly aroused, 
a - * 'In* English garrisons butclicrcd ; aiid then this illustrious 
Lin. mnatus was to have jicldcd his diadem to some nobler as¬ 
pirant f/nfortunatcly tho police were too precipitate ; and ho 
found himself in a lock-up house, wlicii lie liad anticipated a 
palace To have treated such a miscreant witli the honours of 
a Prince, or even to have punished him with the liorrors of war, 
would have been to prostitnfe both. Lord Torrington took 
the common-sense view;—he whipped him soundly, and sent him 
to write his reminiscences of royalty at Malacca. Tho last and 
dullest of these diatribes against Lord Torrington turns on his 
liaving shot the priest, who was condemned by a court martial as 
a traitor, iu hia robes. Of course, this complaint comes exclu¬ 
sively from England. No one in his seuses would concoct 
such a matter into a subject of complaint in Ceylon ; for the 
very obvious reason, that a Singhalese priest has no other robo 
than that of his order, llo must cither have been shot iu this 
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covering, or without any covering whatsoever. It is the yellow 
robe, which is the characteristic of his class, which he affects in his 
noviciate, and assumes on his admission to the priesthood, when, 
as a matter of religious obligation, ho renounces every other, 
as secular and profane. His yellow robe is his vestment by 
day, and his covering by night ; he carries it through life; it 
is his coverlet in dying; and, on the funeral pile where ho is 
consumed, his last earthly vestment is the long accuotomed robe 
of his order. To have stripped him of this, previous to exe¬ 
cution, would have been to add indignity to severity, degrade 
tion to pnnisliinent. It would have been tantamount to the 
studied insult in the times of chivalry, by which the spurs of u 
Knight were hacked ignorniiiiously from iiis heels, before he was 
led out to be beheaded. 

And such are the charges on which the fair fame of the Go¬ 
vernor of Ceylon has been lied away by the Press, and his 
])olicy, cipially with his humanity, made a subject of doubt by 
the highest tribunal of his country—a Parliamentary inquiry. 

Of the result of this impiiry w'e cannot for a moment enter¬ 
tain u doubt. Ft is pending wliilst wo write ; but wc cannot 
hesitate to cxi)ress our couviotion, that its issue will be equally 
lionoruhlo to the injured fame of Lord Torrington, and disgrace¬ 
ful to those, by whom it has been so loudly and so falsely 
assailed. 
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Loud Brougham relates as ao anecdote of tJic first Lord 
Chatham, that he once began a speech in the House of Coniinona 
with tlie words, “ Sugar, Mr. Speaker, Sugar:” and, tlicn ob¬ 
serving a smile to pervade the audience, he paused, looked 
fiercely around, and with a loud voice rising in its notes and swell¬ 
ing into vehement anger, he is said to have pronounced again 
the word “ Sugar” three times; and, liaving thus quelleil tlie 
House, and extinguished every appearance of levity or laughter, 
lie turned round, and disdainfully asked, “ Who will laugh at 
Sugar now ?” We cannot boast of such extraordinary powers as 
he was possessed of, and we must trust to the great importance 
of our subject at the present time, in venturing to commence our 
article with the words, “ Coal, Coal, Coal.'* Would tliat we had 
Chatham’s pow'er, wherewith to enforce this subject on the 
attention of our readers -a subject by no means beneath his 
enlightened mind, but one which would have engaged all 
his warmest attention: or, w'ould that we had now amongst 
us such a one as he was to rouse with his impassioned voice 
this country from its death-like sleep. With his determined 
spirit what could not our present Governor General effect ? 
What opportunities for improvement now exist on every side 
of us ? What vast fields of unexplored resources ? What mines 
of fertile ore ? What unconnected Provinces? What undevelop¬ 
ed sources of wealth? For India what, we may exclaim, iias been 
done, to further the interests of this vast population, compared 
with what yet remains to be done ? The hero of modern 
civilizati^ needs not weep for want of worlds to conquer, for 
here are realms too wide for the widest ambition. To con¬ 
quer and auiic^ with the sw^ord is but the glory of an inferior 
order. To civilize, enlighten, and protect, is that of the superi¬ 
or order of men, by whom the human race is sometimes 
rarely blessed. To develop the sources of national industry 
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is one great mark of a beneficent ruler; nor is the subject of our 
article one of the least important of these sources. 

In these days of steam and machinery, nothing prospers 
without coal. We may say, that whatever steam does, coal 
does, and far more besides. Without it where would be our 
railroads, our steam-boats, our overland communication, and 
all our long train of manufacturing engines of all sorts, sizes 
and descriptions ? Paralyzed, powerless, and helplesa they would 
lie. Banish coal from the earth, and the civilized and ont.cr- 
prizing European would be stripped of half his strength, 
and would recede into the depths of comparative barbarism. 
What would England be without its coal mines ? It employs' 
directly in this trade alone upwards of 200,000 persons, and 
consumes annually twenty millions of tons, besides what is 
exported. 

Dr. McCulloch, in reference to its value to Britain, says:— 

" Jt is vastly inoi'o precious tliau would have been miues of the precious 
metals, like those of Peru and Mexico; for coal, since applied to tho steam 
cugiiie, is renlly hoarded power, applieublc to almost every purpose, which 
human hiliour directed by inj^euiiity cun accomjilish. It is the possession 
of her coni mines which has rendered Britain, in relation to the whole world, 
what a city is to the rural district which surrounds it; tho producer and 
dispenser of tho rich products of art and industry. Calling her coal mines 
tho coal cellars of tho groat city, there is in them a supply which, at tho 
present I’lito of cxpeiuliuiro, will last for :2,noo years at least ; aud therefore 
II provision, wJiieli, as coming iinjirovomonts in the arts of life will naturally 
ettcet economy of fuel, or substitution of other mines to effect similar pur¬ 
poses, may ho regarded as iuexhauslihle." 

Professor Johnston, in bis admirable lecture on the economy 
of a coal field, thus writes ;— 

“The immediate marketable value of tho produce of a rich coal district is 
almost as groat as if tho same extent of country jiroduced gold, or silver, or 
diamonds, in equal abundance with the richest known districts in tho world. 
The total value of all tho gold and silver raised from the mines in South Ame¬ 
rica in 1800, when tliey 'vere all in full activity, was estimated by Humboldt 
at i;H,700,000. 'I’ho aro t of England is hardly a tithe of this great mineral 
district: and yet the coal consumed in England and Wales, being about 
aO millions of tons, estimated at 8 shillings a ton, amounts to 8 millions 
sterling. A higher estimated value of one shill'ug a ton, which is still 
lower than tho value adopted by some political economists, would give us a 
surplus for tho actual value of coal aloue, exclusive of every other mineral 
raised in England and Wales, over tho entire value ‘of tho precious metals 
raised in that tract of country, which wo have been accustomed to consider 
as tbo richest in the world." 

This age in particular can do nothing without coal, which 
is daily becoming more necessary to every one, from the pa¬ 
lace of the prince, to the most wretched hovel in the backwoods 
of America. The age lives, cats, drinks, clothes itself^ houseth 
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itself, raaketh war and peace, all through the ag. ncy of coal. 
Wrapped in the fabric of the loom, which whirls in obedience 
to the power of steam generated through coal, the infant 
is lulled to rest, while each ornament on the coflin of its 
sire is fashioned by the aid of the same material, and the very 
planks of the coffins of the poor are cut by the force of its 
agency. In India its power has yet to be shown; but in England, 
what does it not do? It brews and bakes, grinds the coffee and 
the corn, first makes the clothes, and then waslics tliem and dries 
them. The most minute articles of dress or of ornament, and tlm 
most stupendous parts of our more tlian gigantic machinery, 
*arc both alike indebted to coal, citlicr for their beauty or their 
utility. Pins and needles, tape and bobbin, hooks and eyes, 
buttons and braid, are all made through the help of coal; and 
each rivet in that mighty mass of machinery and engineering 
skill, that monthly leaves our luirbour, is formed by its super¬ 
human force alone. 

It is no longer steam, steam, steam,” but “ coal coal, 
coal,” we must cry; for coal can alone adequately supply 
the demand. All the wood in the civilized world would be im¬ 
mediately devoured, and the cost of all articles enhanced an 
hundred fold, were coal to be suddenly annihilated. In coal 
England has reserved in store, even at its j)re8cnt extravagant 
rate of consumption, a supply of fuel for upwards of two 
thousand years ; whereas the timber obtainable from a whole 
country could scarce supply the manufacturing fires of London 
alone for a single,week. Are we not right then to cry “coal,” 
and to wonder at the apathy and iuditfcrencc of a lethargic 
people, who permit such important sources of wealth to lie uu- 
worked ? The fields of coal in India have been scratched as 
it were, and such first-come-to-hand and indifferent material, 
as was on the surface, has been sent in driblets, by basketfulls 
at a time, in the wretched boats, and still more wretched carls, 
of the country, to the market of Asia. Thus has Calcutta 
been supplied. That it has been so supplied for years past is a 
matter of public notoriety; and it is sufficient to disgrace us lor 
our want of enterprize in the eyes of the whole civilized 
world. 

We need not stop hero to insist that coal does exist in 
India of a good workable quality; for coal is of many kinds, and 
of all degrees of value. There are black coal, uniiiflainmable 
coal, and brown coal, each subdivided again into many species. 
Amongst the black coals are slate, foliated, and cunnel; and 
amongst the uninflainmables are enumerated Welsh culm, stone 
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coal, Kilkenny coal, and deaf, or blind, coal. Upwards of 
seventy distinct varieties of coal are imported into London, 
which are all distinguishable by those conversant with the 
trade*, and tire all valuable. Among the many thousand square 
miles of coal fields that exist in India, beds of all varieties 
are doubtless to be found, and amongst them some of the best 
quality. The records in the Bengal Secretary’s Office, ink¬ 
lings of which have from time to time crept out, and the dif¬ 
ferent publications, reports, and letters, which liave constantly 
appeared on the subject, demonstrate that it must bo so. The 
bitter dissensions, squabbles and disputes, both in public and 
private, between all those who either liave, or think they 
have, a title to any portion of these extensive fields, show us 
also that the property is even now valuable, and will one day 
become far more so. Such accounts, as we have had access to, 
also show that a good workal)lc coal can be raised from the pits 
at a very small charge, in some places so low as two pice per 
inaiind, and that the great expense incurred is in the carriage 
of the article to market. Coal is now supj)lied in the Calcutta 
market at six annas per maund.* The carriage therefore costs 
at least five annas })cr maund ; and the question is how to re¬ 
duce this cost of carriage. VVe must first examine as to 
whence we receive the coal, and what are the facilities for 
its transport. In the first place, coal abounds in the plains 
that border the Darnuda in Burdwati ; secondly, there is coal 
ill the hills, near Chirra Piinji; thirdly, there is coal in Assam 
in several places; and last, tliougli not least, there is a field 
of coal sixty miles inland from Snrajgurra, wliich has been late¬ 
ly again brought to notice by the (jovornincnt Geographical 
Survey. Wc say offnin^ for wc believe this same field has been 
noticed on several previous occasions. It exists on the southern 
declivity of the hills, about sixty miles south and west from Su- 
rajgurra, and i.'< said to be of hotter quality than the Burdwan 
coal. Other fields of coal exist in dilFerent [larts of India, 
but far removed from tlic Calcutta market. It is not yet very 
clear, amidst the mass of confiicting tcsiiraonies, which is the 
best site whence to ol.tain our Calcutta supply. 

It is still therefore a desideratum to ascertain this fact. 
Government has done something towards this, and is, as 

* Onv cxtra-Tndiiin renders will not err widely, if they reckon u Maund as the twenty- 
•<evoiith i)iirt of n ton, and an anna as three.hHlfiu'iife. Thus the present price of 
llurdwnn (i,al is nf)w nlMUil a guinea per ton in Oalmtta. Tt is prohable that two tons 
('f this ponl inav be on an average equal in Hteain-rnisnig power to one ton of good 

1 .igli.^1, ' 
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f.rcoping on with slow roluctiint stcpn, as if unwillinp; 
and afraid to snatch the *ilowing prize. Private parties arc 
eiidoavoiirin" to do somethin^’ towardi it in a small way, but 
ill a very small way indeed. As an examide, a few private 
persons in Calcutta lately eaudoycd at their own cost two 
imlividnals to examine the district around ljha^ul[)ur. So 
the puhiie papers at least have easnally mentioned; but we 
t>*ar that their enterprise has ended In smoke, not generat¬ 
ed however from their owe. coals. The persons employed 
(iid, it is believed, exert themselves for some time, but liavo 
reocntly, either troni weariness, want of pay, or disgust at the 
vapoury project, given up the search in despair. Such petty 
fiH'orta can never meet the ever iinn’casing demand. 

Wo want railroads, steamers, clieap steam navigation with 
Kiigl ind, Ch'vlon, the Straits, and to our inland jirovinees hy 
tlie river route. We also rer(niic sugar mills, rie.o mills, paf)er 
mills, and manufactories of all kinds all over tlic cmintry. For 
all those tilings we require i'nel ; and ex]ierieiiee demonstrates 
that that ihel must lie coal. No suhritllnte has been found ior 
if. nor is any likely to he fiund in onr days. The demand,* 
theielore, vastly exceeds the supply tlnit is now brought to 
the market ; and this fact is tlie more rionarkalilo, as it is well 
known (hat an iiicxhait^lihle supply of tolerable fuel does exist, 
ready for the future wants of this fertile eoimtry. 

Under ordinary eireiimslancajs the pnp[tly would soon satlslV 
ihe eager wants of the connininity, 'I'he causes therefore, (hat 
lead to tile present anmnalons and unsatisfactory state of iliiiig?. 



too deeply seated to he all at onee removed ; or to he sinldenly 
eradicated without the greatest resolution and skilluhiess of 
tieatment. Still nuudi may he done by rousing the cominuijlt v 
at large to the full importance of the snl)j('et. One point, as we 
previoiiftly mentioned, is clear, that, in whatever Joeality the 
coal may be situated, the elibif diflienlty that has to be met, 
is its carriage to market. 'Vlic means of carriage must be 
secure, and available at ‘.ll seasons of the year. '^I'o work 
the beds of coal at one season, and then slock and stf>re the 
mineral for future convejance to market, is a most ohjectionahlo 
PTStom, iiiasmuch as the coal deteriorates rajiidly from expo¬ 
sure to the sun and air. It is fiartly owing to this system that 
such hnd coal is now siqiplied ; as the coal of tlie Damuda 
is said to lose 20 per cent, by this cxjiosure to the elements. 

But the exposure would be at once obviated by a secure 
means of transport, available at all seasons of the year. 
At present no regular means of carriage exist from tliat coal 
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ilclJ, except the uiicertuiii rushes of tliat most uncertain stream, 
the Diiniuda; and tliiis the iiopes and fears of steam share- 
iidhlers in (. alcutta rise and fall, according to the rise ami fall 
of the tmrents in its bed. Some years ago a canal was proposed 
lo run through the rich district of liurdwan, which would have 
been available in part for the conveyance of coal. J>ut this 
}ni>ject lias long binee been abandoned, if indeed it ever was 
seriously entertaineil. A far easier plan would be to co^<^'truct 
a poininon iron tram road, direct from the heart of the coal fields, 
either to Calcutta, or to the nearest jioint on thcllugli; no- 
thiim short of this will ever render the inhabitants of C'alcutta 
iudepfiideiit of that eapneious mountain strtam. Ko expensive 
railroad would ever pay for this purpose, nor is such required: 
all that is iiece.ssary, is a cheap and regular means for conveying 
trie pnxliicc of the mines to market, without exposing tlio coal 
to the ellV’Ctsof the weather lor many months, as is now done. 
We miglit innocently ask, why is this not done ? Why has no tram 
road ever bo(*n coiij-triicted ? In other countries, the inhabitants 
would combine for bueh an object of utility, or some cntcr- 
^)rlsliig individual would step forth. Amongst all the wealthy 
Habus of Cahmtta, or Bengal, is there no one with sufficient 
energy for such a work? Alas, neither road nor canal is likely to 
be made by them, ^fho btnindless store of wealth that lies at 
their feet is unnoticed ami unknown—mines of I’ichest ore; 
gems far suriiassing in national importance and value the far 
famed Pitt Diamond, or the Koh-i-niir. 


Hut are there no other parties who might come forward ? 
Will none of the great body of highly honorable men, of whom 
the services are comjiosed, assist ? VVill Government itself do 
nothing? Por it seems ovitlcnt, that without its aid no one 
will stir hand or foot in the iiialtor. From peculiar circum¬ 
stances, (ilovcrTim' ’it is omnipotent in this e()untr 3 \ 1’ho 
meaneet Governinent servant, with his talismanic badge of office, 
is more than a inateh for hosts of unbadged men. Ills word is 
law; his acts are right and true. Thc?'e is no resisting the 
persuasive influence of one in authority. This being the case, 
tlie jiroper course is for the Government to undertake the business 
at once;and then wc mightho])C, that it W’Oiild he both effectually 
and speedily done. Hut the misfortune is that no Government 
ever did move nt once; and w'C need not assure our readers, 


that the Government in Bengal is no exception to the general 
rule. It is in fact, hy some inherent law in its constitution, 
dilatory in the extreme. The w’holc state machinery is so 
compiieatt 1, ami requires so much rubbing up and polishing 
to overcome the natural friction of the parts, that wc dcs- 
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pair of ever setting it in motion in any direction. Every tiling 
is carried on in writing, and correspondence is endless and tire¬ 
some. Months and years of valuable time are spent in reading 
and writing innumerable Minutes and lieports. Formal letters 
accompany all these documents; and such a mass of papers is 
accumulated on every trivial subject, that the mind becomes 
coniused, and tlie idea is erroneously acquired, that a great deal 
of business has been done, by the mere perusal of document'^; 
whereas this truly dry-as-duct system only tends to bewilder 
the brain; and much more leal business might be done with a 
saving of half the paper. Every one connected with Govern¬ 
ment is well intentioned, and inclined to do what is right; Imt 
every one is not the Government. If we ask the first (yivillan we 
meet, how to set about it, ho says, Write to Government. Ask 
the Sccrot.ary; he says, Write to Government. Ask tlie Gover¬ 
nor of Jieng.'il; ho says, Write to tiovernmont. Ask the 
Members of (’oimcil, and they all aay the same. Ask the 
(»overnor General himself; and oven lie says, if in no mood to 
eonqd}'^ with the request, Oh, \vrifG to Government. This 
virtually slielves the question for the time, and perhaps for 
ever ; for in some departnieuts letters lie for years unanswered. 
One inlglit in all simpHeity ask, who, or what, is “ Government,” 
and where docs it dwell? In the air, on the earth, or on the 
sea? Is it a poetic fancy, or a legal fiction? What is it, or 
where is it? Has any one ever seen tliis Government? 
With whom docs the magic power lie ? 

Lord W. Hentinck, and such like obstinate old fellows, would 
sometimes grasp this power themselves, and uiehl it at their own 
risk and responsibility, without permitting tliem.sclvcs to be 
trammelled by the absurdities of the age, or of the sj/sfetn, as 
it is most iiiuvortliily called. IJiit it is to be recollected that 
their doing so was no jiart of tlieir original agrceineiu with 
their masters. It was not in the bond, and often cost them 
dear. Governors w'o have Iiad, and some of them very good 
Governors too; but no such thing as really good Government — 
no grand extended system (if provident arrangements for tlie 
welfare of the people, for the interest of the whole community, 
and for the benefit of the country at large, by the development 
of the resources of the State, has ever yet been seen in this 
country. 

Statesmen and legislators likewise we have liad, and philan- 
throphists and enlightened men in ubuudaiice, amongst our 
councilhu's; but the chief thing requisite is a steady uniform sys¬ 
tem of development for the public weal. Without this tliere can 
be no life in the body politic. Every thing in nature* seeks to 
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oxpantl itrielT; and, where there is life, there is implanted, even 
in the liiddcn "crm of’ the smallest weed, a power that notliing 
sliurt of annihilation can resist. 

Most of our public otHcers have been hard-working men, and 
many of tliciu enlightened, and alive to the necessity of pro- 
gnjss and development. Still over all a dull and leaden 
})all appears extended, atul apathy and indifference prevail. 
Now it is proverbial, that what is every man’s work is no 
man’s work, anil that, unless men arc 8[»ecially appointed *Vom 
time to time for such objects as those we are now advo¬ 
cating, notliing will be done. Supposing that an ofliccr was 
appointed, on tlui understanding tliat lie was to give his whole 
time and talents to the development of the coal resources of the 
country, we might then reasonably expect to get something 
done. It will not do to a[)point a commission, or a hoard, or a 
coininitice composed of ofliocrs, many of whom have other duties 
to attend to. One rcsponaihlc man should be selected, who 
should publish (for a searching and iiKpiiring public to find 
fault witli) what he can effect from time to time. The public, 
if left to do so, would soon keep him up to the mark. 

The case at present stands thus. Fifleiui years ago coals 
Avere sold at five annas a maund in Calcutta, "fhe Govern¬ 
ment contract [n ice is now six annas, and the demand is still 
increasing. It is very evident, therefore, that the means 
hitherto employed to procure coal in India have been iii- 
elfectn.'il, and that there is now every cliance ol’ a rise, instead 
of a fall, in price. Indeed it may lie asserted, that the only 
thing tliat keeps the price of coal even at this rate is tlic 
supply from England. \Vc have received it from good au¬ 
thority, that English coals at nine annas a maund, are, from 
their .superior quality, cheaper to use th.an Iliirdwan coals 
at five annas. Wo long, therefore, as it is profitable for our 
ships to bring coal .*1 such a distant voyage, and to sell it in 
Calcutta at nine annas a maund, the price of IJurdw.'in coal 
should never rise above six. But the supply from England 
must always be precarious, and it Avcihl be liiglily injudi¬ 
cious to trust to it. A further rise in the price of coal 
of one or two annas per maund Avoiild ruin half the steam 
trade of Calcutta. If the English supply shoidd in any Avay 
be cut off, our overland communication Avould almost cease. A 
European war, for instance, might materially affect the supply. 
This is a point of vital importance, not only to the community, 
but tcf'thc Indian Government also. On the contrary, could 
the pricA of coal be by any means i*ediiced to even three annas 
a nv.\un>! li Calcutta, the State Avoiild be no inconsiderable 
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gainer. The Govenuncnt of J>cng:il now annuii y expends a 
large sum in the purcliaso of coal. It would be w» M worlh its 
while therefore, as u mere mereantilc transaction, to pay five years* 
Ijurchase to attain this supply at half tho present price. That 
is, in other words, supposing the State now to expend live lakhs 
of ru[)ees yearly in the purciiase of coal of all kinds, (and we be¬ 
lieve the total expenditure is much higher), it would bo well 
worth its while to pay down twelve and a half lakhs of rupees, 
in order to save yearly the half of the annual sum now charged 
for coal. We sliould suppose that tliis is a plain matter of cal¬ 
culation, wldch sinijily requires to be set in a plai>i manner be¬ 
fore the Court of Directors, to be at once sanctioned and ap¬ 
proved. This leaves out all other henelils that wouhl accrue 
to the Stale, and simjjly embraces tlic purely mercantile view 
of the matter, wit bout however supposing, that tiie smallest 
profit should i)C d(‘rivcd from the eaj)ilal exjtended on the roail— 
whieli capital is to be returned by tiie savlrig from the reduced 
ju’ice of the cojd. It is based on t!ie snppusitinn, tliat a tram 
load can be inaile lioiu the, netirost available iield of iro<td coal 
for the sum of twelve and a liall lakbs of rujua's; and that tbe 
cost of maintaining that ntad will be siic.li as the sum cliargod 
for the conveyance of the coal can fully support, even at a low 
rate of charge. 

The nearest avallai<lc field is <Ionhtlcss tliat of Ibirclwaio 
Its mean dislauee fiom (’alcutta is about ]()(), or Do. iniks. 

'J he co't t>f a good pueka load, (w(‘ nu'an a road inctaih'd with 
brickliat'*,) is from t<‘ 2 , 601 ) rupees jicr mile, accduling to 

circumstanees. Ihit we do iKit consider tliat it would be ne¬ 
cessary to metal wdth any material any large siiniiee liir a tram 
road. A single lino of liglit iron rails, laid on beams jiropcn ly 
connected witli sleeper^, and sup[)()rted by masoiu v, or [losis, 
where any slight elevation was required, wouhl he suflioient to 
convey the quantity of coal required, at the rate of ('ight or ten 
miles an hour. Tin* road sliould be laid with a gcniic slope, jiro- 
portlonally to tlie inclination -f tlie countiy towards Calcutta. 
The draft doNvnward would l>e little or nothing; and a a cry slight 
power, either of men, or hurscs, wovdd he sulliclent to convey 
back llic enqity carriages. JSuch a road, we are well as.snre(l, 
could be made considerably within the luxqioaed sum ; and for 
tills paltry amount, sunk, or paid, the Government would obtain 
for ever, fur itself and I’or its cajiital, a large supply of tolerable 
fuel at a moderate rate. Coal would then be as cheap in Calcutta 
as in London ; and we should liavc nothing to complain of In 
this res]>cct, at least for some lime to conic. The cost of keep¬ 
ing such a road in thorough repair, and keeping up a full 
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establislimciit of waggons, carriages, and horses, (or men) to 
convey them, should not exceed one thousand rupees per mile. 
U’hc establishment need not be large or expensive; and a charge 
of even two pice per maund for carriage would amply pay 
for all the expenses. It is to be remembered, that this does 
not include any return for the capital that has been expended, 
as we suppose that the Government sinks, or pays away, this 
amount of capital, as the price of obtaining chea[) coal; they 
would be the persons who would chiefly benefit by it, as they 
are the chief consumers. But would the State, even under 
these circumstances, lose by making such a road? It is just 
possible that some loss may be caused by it. 35ut do not the 
advantages greatly preponderate over this [lossible loss? 

It were easy to cxp.atiate on them. The mutual action and 
rc-action of different commerciiil products on each other are 
very remarkable. Thus by cheapening coal, we cheapen every 
thing else. Cheap coal produces cheap steam, and cheap car¬ 
riage ; therefore cheaper imports to the Calcutta market, and 
cheaper exports from it, either seaward, or for the inland trade. 
Coal, when cheaper, will also be used in a variety of manufactures 
in Calcutta. Cheap coal would rouse the sinking spirits of 
the various steam companies in Calcutta, .and, by its magic in¬ 
fluence, would tend to promote the health and comfort of our 
Kuropean troop.s. With cheap coal it would no longer be a 
questitin with (lovcrnnient, whether troops should he eonveyed 
to the Upper Provinces by steam, or not; as it would become 
cheaper to carry them, than to march them up. The long and 
weary march to Allahabad would thus be avoided, and the fatal 
fever, or still more fatal cholera, would thus miss much of their 
accustomed prey. We have seen in the short space of two 
months more than fifty fine fellows thus cut off in one regiment 
alone. 

J3ut it is noedl ss to oniinierato the important advantages 
which the country woubi derive from this source, though it is 
necessary to show that the state would ultimately bo the prin¬ 
cipal gainer, and that therefore it is to 'ts advantage to come 
forward boldly in the work. 

The coal companies could not do it, as they are too much in¬ 
volved already. Coal speculations are very often not profitable. 
Mr. McCulloch tells us, that numbers in England are ruined 
by them. Sometimes large fortunes have been made by indivi¬ 
duals,' but these instances are rare. The opening of a mine 
iss a very expensive and hazardous operation, and of very un¬ 
certain result. Besides this, collieries arc exposed to an infinite 
iHiiubtr "f :\^‘cidcnts, against which no caution can guard. So 
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^reiit indeed is the hazard attendinir tliis sort of p]-o])erty, 
that it has never been possible to elfcct an insurance on a 
coal work against fire, water, or any otlicr accident. 'J'hesc 
things being well considered, it tnusL be evident, that coal 
companies cannot be expected to add to all these risks tbo 
expense of one hundred miles of road. On the contrary, the 
State, which will benefit by tlie work, should make it. No 
j)rivate company could make it so clieaply, or so expeditiously, 
while in tlieir hands it would heconic a monopoly ; and fcov, or 
none, of the anticipated benefits would result frcnii it. i»ut a 
road, made, as we propose, wonhl be open to ail, and would en¬ 
able all parties alike to convey their produce from the collieiies 
to the best market at a very low rate. The charge made, 'heing 
only just siiHicient to ])rovido a fund to keep tlje road ever 
after in perfect order without further ev{)cnso to (^overmnent, 
would ensure an abundant supply of the best material that was 
to be had in the 15urdwan mines; and tlio Government woiild 
gain indefinitely, by the very Ibreo and energy, wiiicli sueli 
a supply of this “ lioarded labour” woubl exercise on tbo com¬ 
merce of the country. It would restore trie C'ity of Talaees to 
its best and most [laiiny days. Viewing it in tliis light, wo can¬ 
not look on the original outlay necessary for this important 
iiicasure as a matter of moment to the Governincnt. As well 
miglrt a petty Irish farmer argue, tliat he might lose liy making 
a pathway to his pig-stye. 

It may be argued, that tlie Ilurdwaii coal is not irood. and 
that all our cogent reasoning tberefore entirely falls to tlie 
ground. Hut let us suppose it conceded, that the coal now 
obtained is not of the best description ; still we contend 
that this circumstance proves nothing against our arguments. 
'The coal, take it as it stands, is the best we have near Calcutta, 
and is already in almost universal demand, except for sea-going 
steamers, which must he supplied with such liiol as will give 
the greatest amount of steam with the least possible stowage. 

About twenty-five lakhs of maunds of country coal arc now 
yearly consumed. It may be presumed, that this consumption 
would be trebled, were tbo price reduced to onc-half. U'hc Go¬ 
vernment contract with the Bengal Coal Company for this very 
coal, and take at least three or four lakhs of maunds yearly, 
besides the large quantity of English coal still used by thorn. 

But it is also fair to suppose, that, in a very short time after 
the opening of such a road, the (piality of the article supplied 
would greatly improve. I'he most scientific and the most prac¬ 
tical men, who have examined the subject, have universally 
declared, that the coal has liithcrto come to the market in a 
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innsr cl chill orated The eapabilitios of the mines are not 

yet fiiliy known. 

When soenro and snfBclent means of comiminleal Ion have 
lieen o[)cned lietweon the mines and the principal markets In 
llic country, eaiiltalists will then come forward, and work the 
different seams of coal in a more cfHoient manner. 

At present, capital is thrown away,- if expenJi d on sneli 
uncertain ])ropcrty, and no one will cmhark in tlie oi e^'orn. 
'1 ho woilcs ikjw at the collieries are [loor and insignificant, com¬ 
pared to similar works in England, Ilelgium, or France. 
Hy sinking shafts fo a snflioient depth, richer scams of coal 
will pndiaWly he found, than any which are at present worked 
in the Ihirdwaii district. Shafts are frequently sunk in 
England t*) a great dcptli. At Annaghcr the jnincipal pit 
is Slink o72 fiiet deo[), and a second pit SIS feet. At )St. 
Anthony’s colliery, tlirec miles below Newcastle, the bed of 
lower main coal appears to be 810 feet below the surface 
of tlie ground. At Monk-woarmoutli colliery, tlic coal is 
brought up from a depth of 1,620 feet. In sinking shafts in coal 
mines, as many as thirty, or more, distinct veins, or beds, of coal 
arc sunk tlirongh, before a main scam of coal is reached.'*' 
Where llierc is more than one series of coal measures, on sink¬ 
ing throiigii tills main seam, a similar succession of strata 
succeed, with a second or lower main beneath, licnee arise 
the terms, “upper main,” and “ lower main.” '^I’hcrc is also 
anotlun* circumstance which renders it prohahle, that we have 
not yet seen the best coal that can he. ohtiiinod in llio 
Htirdwan field. Coal originally was doj>ositcd over vast sur¬ 
faces, sneh as inland lakes, or marshes, or the months of estu¬ 


aries. Gr(*at [xn tlons of these beds have been either iqilieavcd 
and denuded, or so convulsed by subsequent geological 
changes, that tiny are now worthless. Wlicrc the hed-s 
have been least di.-: iii bed, the coal i.*" found to be superior in 
quality : tlms, in the Nen ca.-^tlc collieries, the mines liave been 
])rogrossivcly advancing underneath the sea, and the coals 
have jiro^rcssively improved. At Wliitehavcn, tliey extend 
more thipi a mile umler the ocean, at a depth of 600 feet 
beneath its bottom. It is therefore to be expected, that in 
tlie extensive Biirdwan coal field, portions may yet be found 
with a bpttcr quality of coal. All that is required is, that 
the communication with the district should be cheap, rapid, 
and secure at all seasons of the year. Tlie parties, who now 


• At Ai Z'!i. Vnli'ju ioiincs, n |iit Irss tlirtn 100 yards dppp passsrs tliroii"!) fifty 
laipi-. small i.M.l sit . and at l.ippo. si\fj one ]ui\e bi-pii ascuitaint’d.-— Orohffy. 
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possess property there, will thus be enabled r.o visit their 
works, and effectively superintend tliein. Houses and villages 
will spring up; and, ere long, we might expect to sec hundreds 
of Englishmen, employed both in the pits, and in charge 
of the requisite machinery, practically teaching the natives 
of the place. All this would tend to raise the price of 
land, and of labour, |vould induce more cultivation, and in every 
way lead to further improvement. The whole produce ol’ the 
district would find a cheap transit by the rail to Calcutta; and 
the returns to Government would in all these ways be consi¬ 
derable. Large sums have been occasionally remitted on ac¬ 
count of the inundations in the Burdwan district; but, when 
the land becomes more valuable, the bunds would be more 
carefully looked after by the landholders and proprietors, 
and inundations would not be suffered to take place. It 
would then be as much their interest to do so, as it now 
is the interest of Government; but they, being on tlic spot, and 
necessarily employed in the lands, have more facilities for watch¬ 
ing the bunds, than any establishment employed by Government 
for tliat purpose: and it is hardly necessary for us here to observe, 
that the slightest crack in a bund, when the river is full, is suf¬ 
ficient, if not at once observed, to inundate the whole country. 

Tram roads, such as we propose, have been in use in 
England for a very long time. Those first used were simply 
wooden tram-roads, or railways, which were used in the col¬ 
lieries there nearly two centuries ago. Iron rails were first 
substituted for them in the Colcbrook-dalc works, about the 
year 178<). 

Baron Charles Dupin, in his valuable book on Britisli j)ubl!C 
works, tells us, that at Newcastle there were, even when he wrote, 
(about 1828 or 1830), two hundred and twenty-five miles of iron 
railways, along a space of twenty-one miles long, and twelve broad, 
above ground; and that those below ground were not less ex¬ 
tensive. In Wales, iron tram roads are also most extensively used. 
In fact no works could be carried on without them. They arc 
used for conveying ore and coal from the mines to the furnaces, 
and iron and coal to the canals and ports. In Glamorganshire 
alone, there are more than 300 miles of tram roads. These 
railroads, or tram roads, were made solely for private purposes, 
^nd for private collieries, or mining companies. But we pro¬ 
pose, that, to provide against a monopoly, the Government 
should make the roads of this description required in Bengal. 

Nothing is ever lost by a wise and careful system for deve¬ 
loping the sources of wealth and prosperity within a state ; but 
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il) tliia instance, the direct rcturna would be considerable. If 
four or five lakhs of rupees are annually to be expended in the 
Punjab, why, we may justly ask, aliould not some money be 
expended on useful public works in Bengal ? It is, doubtless, 
very judicious to expend money in the Punjab, and we shall 
be glad to see works commenced there, which will give employ¬ 
ment to the people, and add in time to the revenue*' of the state. 
At the same time we are bound to say, that wo arc under 
greater obligations to Bengal, than to any other province in India; 
and that less has been expended on it. 

In this very district of Burdwan, a state of things existed 
not very long ago, which would be a disgrace to any province, 
however distant from the capital, and therefore the more to 
bo deplored when so near to Calcutta. Such a state of things 
would be put an end to by the plan wo jiropose. \yith those 
outrages and disputes nvc are not unacquainted, but at pre¬ 
sent we do not wish to touch upon them. We simply 
allude to them, as to facts with which our readers must be 
well acquainted. It is aulKcient for our purpose, that such 
disputes do exist, and have existed for several years, and that the 
sooner they are put an cud to the better. Wo have not the 
slightest doubt, that our present Governor-General will 
give his attention to the case, as soon as the afi'airs in the 
North-west permit him. There is no man in India more com¬ 
petent than himself to understand the nature and value of 
the property in dispute, and its paramount importance to the 
community at large. 

Second to the Burdwan, we must place the Chirra Bunji 
coal. Superior to it in quality, as we can ourselves bear testi¬ 
mony, it is inferior in commercial importance. We have 
scon the mine, a vast seam of coal excavated on the side of a 
hill, within a mile, a mile and a half, of the station of Chirra 
Ptinji. We have rejoiced on many a cold day in its genial 
blaze, and wished that it w'cre nearer to Calcutta. But there 
we fear it must remain, till Assam shall again become what it 
once was, and till steamers shall be required on its broad and 
mighty stream. 

A tram road of a few miles would convey this coal to the 
stream which runs jiast Pundua; whence its conveyance in 
boats to the bank of the Brahmaputra would be at all times 
easy. But at present the demand for it there is not great; 
and its distance from Calcutta would, in spite of its supe¬ 
rior qualities, iircvent its competing successfully with the 
cod fp'm Burdwan. It is possible, however, that this coal 
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I'ould be supplied at such a cheap rate on Uic Brahma¬ 
putra, as to enable the (lovernmeut Steamers to pay llieir 
cx[)eiiscs. At present it is well undc»’sto{)d, that they do 
not pay; and llnit it is solely with a view to future benefit that 
t!io boats have been jmt on that line. I'he Chirra Biiiiji coal 
therefore shoulil not be lost sight of. The expenses of a tram 
road sliould be ascertained, and the quantity of coal, that is, or 
might be, used for steam purposes on the Brahmaputra, might 
easily bo calculated. Witli these data the (jiiostion of steam 
navigation on the Bralmiapiitra would lie at once determined. 
It is siij)pos(‘d to 1)0 already settled that steam navigation will 
benefit the whole of our Norlli Eastern frontier j)rovinoes. ^Vitb 
coal at a certain fixed j)ric.e, that mnigation might be made to 
pay. The que.-'<i()u then remains—will tlic expendilurc of such 
a defined sum j)i’oeiire a permanent snp{)]y of coal for such navi¬ 
gation at sncli a Ii.'ccd price? ^I'his ([Urnllim being answered in 
ll’.c alliriiiativc, tlie C^)ln't of Directors liavc morel}' to consider 
whcllier they will pay that dclinc l sum for the presumed bene¬ 
fits to tljoso provinc-s. 


Coal is also found in .\-sani itst'lf in several places. At 
.Taij)iir there is very fair coal, Imt it appears not to lie in any 
mass. 'Ibe beds are much broken and (iistt)rtod, so that a vein 
is soon worked out, or c,annot be followed. About tlireo years 
ago, the pits presented such an accumnlation of riibbisli, that 
nothing could l)C distinctly made out. At lliat time a seam 
was being worked 8 or iO feet deep, which was apparently 
good, though much broken. The parties cmf)loyed in work¬ 
ing, having little knowledge of tiie sul»jcet, could not distinguish 
between the good .and bad coal, and sometimes supplied their 
customers with villanous shale. At other times tiio coal was 
excellent. The contract wi^h Government at Gowhatti is 
now, we believe, six annas a inaurid dcdiverable there ; at this 
rate, if all the coal were good, neither the (Government nor the 
contractors coidd object to ilic price. J5ut the bud coal sent 
is likely to make it a losine concern to both parties. 'I’lie 
contractor will lose, as tlje C^ovornincnt will rciuse such inferior 
(jiialities; and the Government will lose their advances, if the 
contractor i.s unable to pay. The system, on which the mines 
have been hitherto worked, may be estimated from the signi¬ 
ficant fact, that one of the parties, who had undertaken the 
search, went to Assam without any capital, hoping to find 
coal ready to Ids hand, and to have only to help himself. 
Under such circumstances, it required no great prescience to 
foretell, that, with his own unaided resources, he could not sue- 
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ceetl. After two years of unsuccessful search for a profitable 
vein, he left Assam, as poor as he arrived. Had he been properly 
supported, he might have succeeded. The old cry is, that there 
is no money, and tliat Government, v^hose duty it is, will go 
to no expense in making experiments, or in paving the way for 
making experiments, by opening good roads. On the banks of 
the Dikho,coal is also found in a much more favourable situation. 
It is not far from Sibsagur. Tliis mine has been worked for 
a short time, and the coal proved excellent; the attempts to .rork 
it were, however, not brought to a satisfactory result, for little 
or no capital was expended. From either of these places, it is 
probable, that coal of good qualities could with proper manage¬ 
ment be obtained in sulfficient quantities, and at a rate, which 
would cause steam navigation to be eventually remunerative on 
the Brahmaputra. 

Tlicre is little question that this subject deserves the most 
anxious consideration. The future welfare of India depends on 
the manner in which such questions arc now treated. A long 
course of prosperity, or an anxious train of indefinite evils, is 
extended before us. Shall we imitate the easy and lawless 
rack-renting Irish landlord, spend and squander now what we 
have, and leave the future to Providence ? or shall this Govetti- 
ment imitate the noble and patriotic spirit of the Duke of 
Bridgewater, who deserves to be immortalised for the example 
which he displayed ? 

The coal found near Kuriickdeah—about sixty miles inland 
from Surajgurra,—will probably turn out to be of more impor¬ 
tance for the purpose of steam navigation on the Upper Ganges, 
than that of any of the previously mentioned sites. 

Tliis coal had been noticed many years ago, and again lost sight 
of. Last year, however, tlm field was visited by several persons 
in the Government survey; and a full report on the subject, with 
maps and sectional drawings of the country around, has been, or 
is about to be, laid before Government. A considerable quan¬ 
tity of this coal has likewise been sent down for trial, and, wc 
believe, favourably reported of; some was better, and some worse 
than the average of Burdwan coal: and nothing more than this 
could be expected from any sample of coal selected, as this must 
have been, from the surface. An officer from the Steam Depart¬ 
ment has also been sent up to survey, and to ascertain the prac¬ 
ticability of opening a water communication. A small stream runs 
from the hills to the northward of thq districtcontaining the coal, 
which might be made practicable for small boats for twenty or 
thirty miles. This is all that has been done at present: and tliesc 
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are facts with which any one is, or may be, acquainted. More 
will doubtless be disclosed, when the reports and plans that 
have been prepared, or are being prepared, for the Govern¬ 
ment, shall be made public. They arc as yet in an unfinished 
Slate, and will, doubtless, from the known liberality of Go¬ 
vernment, be laid before the public, as soon as any mea¬ 
sures have been decided upon. IJiit w’c would presume 
earnestly to recomiucud, that, if the (Government projiose to 
tlirow open this, or any other, coal field to the public, it 
should itself construct the load (which should be a good 
tram roful) and thus have a check over the working of the 
mines. The Govcrninont is far more interested than any 
private person in obtaining cheap coal, as it has the largest 
number of steamers on the Upper Ganges, and therefore 
the most at stake. 

Coal now costs the Government, for the supply of their 
steamers on the Upper Ganges at all stations, say above Culna, 
twelve or fourteen annas a inaiind all round. This is Hurdwan 
coal. Now the coal mines at Kunick«leali can produce, as is 
stated by those who have exaniiiieil them, a finer coal than the 
Burdwan. Presuming however tlic two descriptions of coal to 
b^siinilar, and equal in heating [lowcr, the Kuruckdoah coal 
from its situation must be infinitely cheaper than the Burdwan. 
Supposing that Government should make a tram road for the 
Burdwan coal field, and another Iroin Kuruckdeah to Suraj- 
gnrrab, the former coal would have to be carried up stream 
the whole distance. That carriage now amounts to eight annas, 
taking the stations all round ; and this must continue the same, 
no matter at what rate die coal could be supplied in Cal¬ 
cutta. For, could the coal now be supplied in Calcutta at 
three annas per maund, (which we presume it easily could, by a 
good tram road) it would still be necessary to drag it up stream 
4, 5, and 6 hundred miles, according to the distance of the 
various steam stations from Calcutta. 

Tlio coal thus carried must also be conveyed in country boats, 
and at very slow rates. The loss of coal by this means of 
carriage is very great—so great indeed, that on the whole not 
tniich more than fifty per cent, of the coal sent from the mines 
reaches its destination in a good state, fit for steam purposes. 
The coal from Kuruckdeah would have none of these difficulties 
to contend against. A comparatively short tram road of sixty 
miles, over a fine open country, would bring it direct from the 
mines in a few hours in the best possible state to the centre 
of the line of steam navigation, where the coal is now most 
expensive. 
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Ah to tilt) total extent of our rcsourecs in coal, there in 
every reason to believe, that the coal fields in Hurd wan 
tonncrly extended all over tlie space now occupied by the 
Itajinclial hills. Coal ia found in many detached situations on 
those lulls. The probable former extent of this vast coal field 
can now only be conjectured, but what remains is amply sutlici- 
ent for all the wants of the present a^o. Nature is far more 
liberal than we usually suppose ; nor shall we be in a position to 
judjfe ol' the extent (tf ihe supply furnished for us, until atiaf; ’ are 
sunk of a sutUcient depth to penetrate through the coal seam.', 
and reach the strata ofroelcs honeath, which line the basin-like 
eavillcH, in which the! c(ail was orijj^inally <lc]i) 0 sltcd. As its 
valiu' depends on its mineral compo.sition, it is necessary to bear 
in mind, that tlie AVclsh or Anthracite coal, which was at one 
time, fnan its nninllammahh Mature, considered unfit for steam 
purposes, has n{>w been found i<' he very valuable. The causes 
of the formation of anthraclle arc liiuhly interesting; and a very 
good description of the anthracite coal hed.s in North Amcric.i. 
is given in Lyell’s Travels in those parts. We make no apo¬ 
logy for inserting it, more t;.'»pooi!illy as the. two places bear a 
distinct rcisemhlanee to each otluM*. The coal fields in Hurd- 


wan, and to the northward and westward, with the liajinehal 
hills rising nj) at one edge of the field, may bo compared with 
the gigantic eoal-fi<ikl of Pcnsylvania, Virginia, and Ohio— 
with the Alleghany inoimlain range protruding through one 
side t)f the field, and converting its bituminous coal into anthra¬ 
cite. The North American field extends continuously from 
north-east to south-west for a distance of 720 milc.s, its great¬ 
est breadth being ahotit 180 miles. Its area thus amounts 
to 03,000 square miles. The coal is of two kinds, hituminou.s, 
such as is in general use, and authraelte, or deliltuininiscd coal, 
wliich is a natural coke, dei)rivod of its gaseous matters by 
suhterrancan proce. -os. 'J'his anthracite burns without smoke 
or flame, docs not soil the fingers, is not ca.'jily broken, and 
has a metallic or ringing sound, Avl'.cn struck. It is found in 


various degrees of purity, containing froi» 3 to 10, or even to 
2.> per cent, of inil.nnmable matter. Tlio most thoroughly 
dcbitiiininiscd portions of the field are those most intimately 
associated witli the Alleghany mountains, thus pointing to the 


subterranean fires by which the bituminous materials wore 
expelled : and, as tlie field recedes from the mountains, it gra¬ 
dually becomes more and more bituminous, till it cannot bo 
diHti^gni^hod from ordinary coal. For a long time tills an- 
llu>'u*itc wis lejectcd ; but science has taught its use to llie 
Anuiuiiiis, lo whom, for countless ages, it will be an indl.'^pen- 
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sahio source of wealth aiul comfort. lu t<pciiking ui its use at 
Postvillo, Mr. Lyell says, “ Jlere 1 was agreeably siirprisetl 
‘ to sec a tlouvisliing manufacturing town, witli tlie tall cliiiii- 

* neys of a hundred I’nrnaces, burning night and day, yet <iiiitc 
‘ free from smoke. J.ieaviiig this clear atmc)sj)herc*, and going 

* down into one of the mines, it was a no less pleasing no- 
‘ velty to lind that we could handle the coal without soiling 
‘ our fingers. 

“ The strata of coal, to the westward of tlje Alleghanj- 
‘ inountains, are horizontal, but become more and more inclined 
‘ and folded, as we proceed eastward. >Vhcn level and nn- 
‘ broken, it is most bitiimino\H ; and becomes progressively do- 
‘ bituininiscd, as wc travel soulli-eastward towards the more 
‘ bent and distewted rocks. 

“Tims in the Ohio, the jiroportions ‘tf liydrogcn, oxygen, and 

* other volatile matters, range from 10 to .GO per cent. E:l^t- 
‘ ward of this line, on the Monongahela, it still approa<*.hes 

* f()rty per cent., when tlie .strata begin to exporienee sonic 
‘ gentle (iexiires. On cnteiing the Alleghany mountains, 

* where the distinct anticlinal axes begin to .show themselvc.s, 

‘ but bolbrc^-he dislocations arc considerable, the volattlo inat- 
‘ ter is generally in the proportion of eighteen, or twenty, per 
‘ cent. At length, when we arrive at some insulated coal 
‘ fields, associated with the boldest flexures of tlie Appala- 
‘ chian chain, where the strata liavc been actually turned over, 

‘ as near Potsville, vve find the coal to eontalii (»n)y fnan .six 
‘ to twelve per cent of bitumen, thus becoming a genuine 
‘ anthracite. 

“ It appears from the researches of Liebig and other eminent 

* chemists, that when wood and vegetable mailer arc buried 
‘ in the earth, exposed to moisture, and partially or entirely 
‘ excluded from the air, they decompose slowly, and evolve 
‘ carbonic acid gas, thus parting with a portion of their origi- 
‘ nal oxygen. 

“By this means, they become gradually convorte<l Into 
‘ lignite, or wood coal, which contains a larger proj)ortion of 
‘ hydrogen, than wood docs. A continuance of dcconiiiositijui 
*■ changes tins lignite into common, or bituminous, coal, chiefly 
‘ by tlic discharge of carburetted hydrogen, or the gas by 
^ which we illuminate our streets and liouscs. 

“ According to Bisclioff, the inflammable gases, which arc 
‘ always escaping from mineral coal, and arc so often the 
‘ causes of fatal accidents in niiiics, always contain carboiii(' 
acid, carburetted hydrogen, nilrngcn, and olcliaut ga.s. 'Iho 
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‘ disenpj.'igcmont of all these gradually transforms ordinary, or 
‘ hituininous, coal into anthracite, to which the various names of 
‘ s])Iint coal, glance coal, culm, and many others have been 
‘ given. 

“ We have seen that, in the Appalachian coal fields, there is 
‘ an intimate connection between the extent to which the coal 
‘ has parted with its gaseous contents, and the amount of dis- 

* turbance which the strata have undergone. The coincidence 

* of these phenomena may be attributed, partly to the greater 
‘ facility afibrded for the escape of volatile matter, when the 
‘ fracturing of the rocks had produced an infinite number 
‘ of cracks and crevices; and partly to the heat of the gases 
‘ and water penetrating these cracks; wdien the great move- 

* ments took place, which have rent and folded the Appalachian 
‘ strata.” 

From theory it might thus be presumed, that anthracite 
coal would be found in the Kajmchal hills: and specimens, said 
to be anthracite have been already sent to Calcutta. 

It is necessary to notice in this paper, that the efforts of Go¬ 
vernment have been frequently sadly misdirected in their 
attempts to introduce and obtain good coal. At. page 90, of 
the Coal Committee’s reports, we find the committee recom¬ 
mending that, in consequence of the superior quality of the 
Cliirra coal, the mines sliould still he retained in the possession 
of Government. This was in 1841; and, since that date. 
Government has done nothing to improve the working, or to 
facilitate the means of access to, or transit from, those mines. 
It is not the province of Government to vrork coal mines, nor is 
it ever for its advantage to retain them in its own possession. 
Unworked, they are of no more value than the Irishman’s 
service of plate, which ho knew was at the bottom of the sea. 
Instead of keeping such property in its own hands, it should be 
the object of Govt-i iimcnt to afford every facility for the spe¬ 
culator to invest his capital in working them. 

When will Government learn that things are worth just 
what they will fetch in the markets; ana that, if the exclusive 
right of working many of its seams of coal and suppositious 
collieries could be sold to-morrow, it would not fetch one 
shilling in the London Market ? Who would purchase that 
which is untried, unexperimented on, and unknown ? What 
speculator so daring as to lay out lakhs of rupees on the fields 
of coal on the Nerbudda, or in the Caribari hills in Assam ? 
Yet of these latter, in page 71, of the Coal Committee reports, 
we find the members of that Committee anxious to secure 
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leases, alilioup:li, in tlic ssimc paragraph, tliey describe the 
mineral as a dull earthy coal. 

The efforts of this cominittec appear have been directed 
so as to secure to Government every s})ot of land, where it was 
j)os6ible, or likely, that coal could be worked; and the sums 
expended in this useless manner could not have been incon¬ 
siderable. Ily this means speculators were driven out of the 
market, and the trade of the co\intry injured to a great extent. 

But this is not the only irijurioiis measure which the Go¬ 
vernment has adopted. Under the impression that coal, even 
when not worked by it, was something, which ought to yield 
revenue, the extreme measure of taxing it at the mouth of tlie 
pit, to an amount equal to the cost of raising it, lias, in some 
instances, been resorted to. In one instance which lias been 
brouglit to our notice, it was ascertained lliat the cost of 
raising the coal would average about 2 i)icc per maund; 
and, when the leases of tiic land were prepared, the Govern¬ 
ment endeavored 4o impose a tax of two pice on "every maund 
tliat should he raised. Tliis suicidal measure would, wore! 
it established, at once destroy all mining in Bengal; and if 
the attempt to impose it had not been well ascertained by us, 
we could scarcely have believed it credible. Would, for iii- 
etance, England with all its mineral wealth be able to pay a tax, 
equal in round numbers to upwards of eight mlllious sterling 
fur its coal? Tliis would be tlic result of such a tax universally 
imposed in England, the average lu’icc of coal at tlic pit’s 
mouth being rather more ihaii eight sliillings per ton ; and the 
consumption being now above 2U,000,000 of tons, besides what 
is cxj)orted. ^'Xothuiff” says tlic Edinburgh lleviewcr, “ but (hr 
‘ firettHure of the most overwhelminf/ vecessiti/ could ever jusllft/ the 
' imposition of a duty ou so iudi<ipcnsahle an article as r.oal'^ 

As connected with this subject, we must also remark, that 
instruction in economic geology has been but too little at¬ 
tended to in India. Coal is but one branch, though doubtless 
a most important one, of a distinct science. In a country so 
little known as India, the knowledge of this science is of the 
greatest value. Up to the present hour, however, although the 
question has been often entertained, yet no geological professor 
has ever been appointed in any of the Government schools^ 
or colleges. 

An hereditary contempt for practical economic geology 
appears to have been derived from our native land. A writer, 
in the last edition of the Encyclopmdia Britannicay in an article 
on mining, complains that no public means have been employed. 
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even ill Kii^IhikIj for general ini^lruction in this imporUint 
uciunce, and that tiie sciiuols on tlic continent are iar uliead 
of us in this respect. As the suliject is important, we give the 
extract entire:— 

“ The advantage to be derived from a knowledge of well 

* established facts, respecting the arrangements and distribution 
‘ of mineral substances, will be be.st illustrated by examples of 
‘ the errors and oversights,committed where this knowledge was 

* wanting. It is generally known, that for some years lime 

* was exported to New South Wales, where it exists in alnin- 

* dance in its natural state. In Cornwall, ore of silver and 

* cobalt were, until recently, thrown away from a mine, which 

‘ has since the discovery of tlieir value, returned upwards of 
‘ 10,000 a year from these ores; and in the same county, 

‘ although celebrated for its tin mines from the earliest periods 

* of Jiistory, yet, until last century, the ores of copper were 
‘ employed only to repair the roads. ^V'^herever the copper ap- 
‘ peared in a lode, it w'as a common expression that the ore came 
‘ in, and “ spoiled the vein and, even in the present day, but 

* little attention is paid to whatever is not manifestly either 
‘ tin, or co])pcr, or known to yield these metals. 

In Derbyshire, although lead has been smelted from the 
‘ common blue ore, ever since the time of the Romans, the other 

* ores of the same metal were never thought ofj but left in 
‘ heaj)s as rubbisli; yet we have lived to see a public road, 

‘ made and repaired wiili these rejected ores, actually taken up 
‘ and smelted to good nccouat. As to the practical miner, he is 

* altogether the creature of habit, holding geology in but little 

* estimation, aud smiling at the nice distinctions of the rainera- 

* logist. Ilcncc, if any inejuiry be made of him respecting tlic 
‘ interesting phenomena of veins, he generally prefers the 

* theory of his forefathers, to that which has been deduced 
‘ from the results of mure recent and accurate investigations. 

In this countiy no public means have been employed for 

* removing ignorance, and counteracting prejudice in regard 

* to the working of mines. But the case is different on the 

* continent. Both France and Germany possess national in- 
‘ stitiitions for facilitating the study of the science applica- 

* hlc to mining operations ; and tlie advantage of such a course 
‘ of education is sufficiently demonstrated by the ftict, that the 
‘ cmnpanies, formed for working mines in South America aud 

* Hrazil, have given a decided preference to officers trained in the 
‘ schools of France and of Germany. Besides, of all speculative 
‘ employments, mining is perhaps the most uncertain. Expense 
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* ami ingenuity are frequently baffled ; tlic promising 
‘ ajjpearances often end in disappointment; wliilst from vcinst 

* which some persons iiave abandoned in despair, others have 
‘ frequently derived enonnou'' jn'ofits. This very uncertainty, 

* liowever, only aftords another argument for concentrating all 

* the lights of science, in order, as far as possible, to lessen tlio 
‘ ri^kof disappointment, and to afford the minor some surer 
‘ guide than chance, or ca[>ricc, in pursuing his exjdoratory 
‘ lal>oiirs.” 

Since that article was written much has been done in Eng- 
laivd by the lahours of many eminent men, such as Auckland, 
ISIurchlson, Johnston, and otiiors : and nuiscnnis of economic 
geology have been cstablishetl in many places. 

In India, however, we are lamentably behind band. The 
utmost that has been done is the einjdoymcnt of a few 
persons on the Geological Survey; but in the way of instruc¬ 
tion nothing has oven been :ittem[>ted. But here, from tlio 
deadly nature of many parts of the country, no proper survey 
can ever be made with )ut well-trained native assistants : ami 
the first tiling to be done, is to train them. The Government, 
therefore, cannot too soon provide establishments for facilifating 
the study of tlie science of Geology. By training up a jiortion 
of the native youth, it will, with their assistance, be enabled to 
lay open to the public the mineral wealth of the country, which 
may in after years prove a 1‘ortile source of revenue. 

An institution for tiio instruction of (lie natives in the arts of 
mining, and for teaching them how to distinguish the various ores 
and minerals, and llie process of roasting, tnsing, smelting, &c., 
as far as these subjects can be taught in a school, would be a 
great addition to the present system of Government ediicatifiii 
in Calcutta. We trust the subject will not be lost sight of; 
nor do we despair of seeing it accomplished during the time of 
our present Governor-General. 

So great is the practical ignorance often displayed, tiiat 
Mr. Bai^cwell states it as a positive fact, that, under the present 
slovenly method of working coul mines in England, more than 
two-thirds of the coals are wasted. Knowledge is certainly 
profitable to direct, and without it nothing can prosper. Wo 
therefore venture to hope, that something will soon be done 
to train up the native youth in India, to instruct them in this 
science in all its branches, and to ex[>lain to them the vast itn- 
jiortanec of it, so th.at the mineral wealth of this country may 
be by them practically and scientifically explored. 

NOTE ON TRAM ROADS. 


In Stevenson’s Civil Engineering of North Aineric.i, the fid- 
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lowing pliiii is given by him, ns proposed by Mr. llobinson, for 
the superstructure of tlie Philipaburg and Juniata Railroad. 

“ Sills of white or post oak, seven feet ten inches long, and 
‘ twelve inches in diameter, flattened to a width of nine inches, 

* arc to be laid across the road, at a distance of five feet apart 
‘ from centre to centre. In notches formed in these sills, rails 

* of white oak or heart pine, five inches wide, b 3 ' nine inches in 
' depth, are to be secured, four feet seven inches apart, measur- 
‘ cd within the rails. On the inner edges of these railc, ydates 
‘ of rolled iron, two inches wide, by half an inch thick, resting 
‘ at their points of junction on plates of sheet iron, one-twelfth 
‘ uf fin inch thick, and four and a half inches long, arc to be 

* spiked, with five-inch wrought iron spikes. The inner edges 

* of the wooden rails to be trimmed slightly levelling, but 

* flush at the point of contact with the iron rail, and to be 

* adzed down outside the iron to pass off rain-water. 

“ Such a superstructure as that above described would bo 
‘ entirely adequate to the use of locomotive engines of 4rom 

* fifteen to twenty horses power, constructed without surplus 
‘ weight, or similar to those now in use on the little Schuyl- 

* kill llailroad in tins state (Pennsylvania), or the Petersburg 

* llailroad in Virginia ; and it will be observed, that only the 
‘ sills, Avhich constitute but a very slight item in its cost, arc 
‘ much exposed to the action of those causes, which induce 
‘ decay in timber. It is parlicularly recommended, for the 
‘ Philipsburg and Juniata Railro.’id, by the great abundance 

* of good materials, along the line of the improvement, for 

* its construction, and tlie consequent economy wdth which it 

* may be made. 

“ The following may be deemed an average estimate of the 
‘ coat of a mile of superstructure as above described : 

Dollars. 


1050 Ironclics, 8 feell'Oig, 1*2 inohos wide, and 11 inches deep, filled 

with hrol(('n stone. ..I :2’» cents, cneh. 201 

Same mnnher of sills, hewn, notched, and cnihcddud, al 50 cents. 

ouch. 5:28 

10,012 lineal feet of vails (allowing 00i jier cent, for waste), at 4 

cent, per lineal foot, delivered, . 4*10-is 

2112 Keys at 2.V cents rneh,. 52.80 

10,500 lineal feet of plato rail, 2 inches hy ^ inch, weight (‘li lbs. 

])er foot,) 15 ton«, deliverod. at 50 dollars (tMO) per ton,... 785.50 

1500 lbs. of S-incli spikes, at 1) cents, per pound. 105.81 

Sheet iron imJcv ends of rails, .. .*50.21 

riacing and dressing wood, and spiking down iron rails,. 2*^0 

rilling betwocu sills with stone, or horse path. 180 


Tn all dollars, or about .£.510. 


200-2.80 
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Taking thia plan, as a basis oi' our calculation foi an iron train 


road wc would calculate the expenses thus:— 

Rujx’cs. 

105(1 (veiirhcs, P feet Inn«, 12 indu's wijIc, mid 12iiu‘liPS ilcoji, 

and fiilinff with brokoii hard luirned pirccs -d' hrii'k. JOO 0 0 

10.jrt sills ot’ teak wood, i)rr[)iired witli tar, U Icct long, and 8 

inches aijnavo, at .‘1 i'ii|iees etidi. .‘3,1(5S 0 0 

JO,.“Mil) lineal 1‘etd of rails of teak, 0 inches wide, by 7 incliOH 

deep, at 1 annas per font... 2,(tin 0 0 

2112 keys. 12i) 0 0 

lOj-'inO lineal feet of jilale railrt, 1 inches, by i an inch. <‘l,20n 0 0 

ir)00 lbs. of incli spike* nails. 150 0 0 

Sheet iron under ends of rail. 0(1 0 0 

JMacing and dressing wood, and spiking down iron nails. l(i(j 0 0 

lloise patli, or Fool path . 100 0 0 


U.OOS 0 0 

This gives in round numbers 10,000 rupees per mile. It will 
be seen that wc have .sliglitly modified Mr. llobinson’a plan, and 
doubled the breadth of the ]d:itc rail, making it 4 inches wide, 
instead of 2, and reduced the scantling of the timber, whitdi is 
so much more cxi*en.''ive here than in America. 

We have also made the width between the rails only five feet, 
wliich might be considered too narrow, though, it greatly' fends 
to stiengthen the road; and a road of tliat width would answer 
the [)urposc. As the specific gnivity of coal varies between 
1,270 and 1,.300, from 74 to 80 lbs. is the varying weight of a 
cubic foot oi’ that mineral; 75 is the common wcigJit. A mats 
of 30 cubic feet equals one ton very nearly. A cart therefore, 
20 feet long, by 3i feet broad, and 3 feet deep, would contain a 
space of 210 cubic feet, and carry 7 tons of coal, if in 
one mass. But coal, when broken, occupies a much larger 
space than when in one solid mass. Thus a ton of coal, 
broken into moderate sized pieces, would require 45 cubic 
feet, and, if broken very small, it would even take up the .sp.acc 
of 50 cubic feet, A cart, as described above, therefore, 
would alw.ays carry 4 tons'with ca.se; and, if on 8 wheels, 
thia would give a pressure of half a ton on c.'ich wheel, 
independent of its own weight, and the eightli of the weight of 
the body of the cart or waggon. A road, such as wc have pro¬ 
posed, would sustain this pressure without much wear and tear 
of the materials; but wc would allow 500 rupees per mile for 
annual repairs. A charge of only 2 pice per maund on 32 
lakhs of niaunda of coal would give a lakh of rupees for this 
article alone ; which should be sufficient for tlie repairs of the 
road, for the pay of the establishment, and for the cost of the 
transport. 
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AiiT. VI.—1. Papers relating to the Punjabi 1817—1819. 

ii. Annals of India for the the year 1848. An outline of ih^e 
principal events, which have occurred in the British Domini¬ 
ons in India front 1st January, 1H48, to^the end of the second 
Bei/ch War in March 1849. With a prefatory notice of the 
circumstances which led to our connection with the Punjab. 
By (leorye Buist, L.L I)., F.Ji.S. L. cC E.^ F.G.B., dc. 

Wk liavo bcon anxious to present onr readers at the earliest 
jjcriod with a brief and connected narrativ(3 of the most ini- 
j)ortaiiL events of the second, and wc trust tlie last, J’unjab 
war, wliieli cornmeneed with the assassination of our politi¬ 
cal ofHcers at Multan on the 19tb of Ai^ril, 1848, and tcr- 
ininuted with the re-caplure of IVsliawur by Sir Walter Gilbert 
on the I bill of March, 1819. Wo felt, however, that any such 
notice of this cveiitlul and important campaign vvould bo 
j)rcnifiturc, before the appearance of the rarliamcntary Pun¬ 
jab Vduo Hook, for which w^e have, therefore, postponed the 
present article. One of the works, mentioned above, the 
Annals of the vear 1818, compiled by Dr. Buist, the Editor of 
the Bombay 'I’imes, gives a very clear and accurate account 
of the progress of politiiiul and military ovent.s during tho 
campaign, and will furnish the future historian \Yith much valu¬ 
able data for his labours. The utmost confideueo niav be 
placed in tlii.s work for the accuracy of its details ; but this is 
not its sole merit. Some of the most remarkable transactions 
of the eam])aign are depicted with sueli vigour and animation, 
as at once to place the reader in tho midst of the scenes. In¬ 
deed, we ha\o .seldom read any thing more vivid and interest¬ 
ing than Dr. Ihiist's description of the investment of the Port 
of Multan—one of the most remarkable events in the mi¬ 
litary history in liidia, whether w'c look at the resources, the 
skill, and the eumgy of the besiegers, or the noble resolution 
of the besieged. Unfortunately, however, these “Annals "were 
put to ])ress before the Piinjab Blue Book reached India, and 
the author was, therefore, unable to avail himself of the rich 
sources of infonmition, which that work otFords. It has been 
usual to mistrust these Parliamentary records, ns having been 
compiled to subserve a political purpose, and not to sujj- 
port the cause of truth. The olticial functionary, entrustetl 
vyth their compilation, has been repeatedly charged, and not 
without apparent justice, with having suppressed some of tho 
most important documents. The jiresent Book is equally re- 
mark."blc fur the fulness and the deficienev of its revelations. 
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All tlie most interesting transactions, in wliieh me suljordinato 
ngenfs, Edwardes, Taylor, Nicholson, llcrhert, Abbott, and 
Ji.'u\Tence, were engaged, and in whi'-h they have earned so 
sj)lendid a reputation are given at I'lili length. We ore ena 
bled day by day to trace their progress, to npjirecinto tin’ir 
diffienlties, and to mark the tilont and resolution bv wliieh thev 
were met and overconio. We have no sneh record of the events of 
any other Indian campaign; and it would almost nj)[)i!ar as if tlic 
compilation were intended to bo a monument of their exertions. 
t\n’, as soon as the Oommander-in-Cliief takes the field, the 
record becomes scanty, dry, and uninteresting. All those do¬ 
cuments, which would have enabled ns to truce the latter events 
of the campaign up to their source, and given ns a clue to the 
sentiments of Ijord Dallioiisio ami Lord Gough, regarding the 
various disa[»pointmoMts, which commenced at Itamnnggur, and 
terminated with the victory at Ghzerut,are carefully, and, we sup¬ 
pose, not uinlesigneilly, withhold ; and in their stead we have a 
mcre^reprint of the political document.s, and the military des¬ 
patches, which have already apjicarod in the public journ.als. 
Eor an elucidation of the latter portion of the campaign, wo 
must, therefore, be content to wait, until some fortunate circum¬ 
stance shall unfold the real nature and progress of these 
events. The narrative, which we now present to our readers, 
has been compiled from the two works, of wdiich the titles are 
placed at the head of this article. 

Sawun I^Iull hud been appointed, in tlic time of Jbinjit 
Singh, to the govcriuncnt of the city and ]5rovinco of JMiiltan, 
in the South West of the Ihinjab, which yielded an annual 
revenue of about thirty-five lakhs of Jlupees. At his death, 
the administration of the district j>as3ed into the hands of his 
son Mulrnj, subject to little more than a nominal dependence 
on the authorities at Lahore. Sawun Mull liad been accustomed 
to pay seventeen lakhs and a half of llupocs yearly to the para¬ 
mount power in the Punjab: but on bis death, Tifdl Singh, who 
was then in i)ower, demanded an immense Nnznina (feudal 
fine) on the transfer of the powers of government inlo the 
hands of Mulraj. After considerable discussion and difficulty 
on the part of Lall Singh, whose avarice had been stimulated by 
the report of Sawun Mull’s immense wealth, this demand w'as 
commuted for one of eighteen lakhs, which Mulraj agreed to 
pay within a certain time. Owing, however, to the Uisorgniiiza-' 
lion into which the country soon after fell, this agreement was 
never fulfilled: but, on the re-establishment of the durbar by 
British influence, the claim was renewed, and Sikh troops were 
despatched to coerce the Dewun. These w'erc, however, defeated 
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Ijyliiiii; and Ijc then prayed for the interference of tlio British 
Be.sident to adjust the noconnts. Mr. John Lawrence, who at 
that time held this important offieo for his brother, promised 
him a safe conduct to Tjahore and back again, and succeeded in 
arranging the disputed questions, in a manner equally sati.sfac- 
tory to the durbar, and to the ruler of Multan. Mdlraj con¬ 
sented to pay down eight lakhs at once, and the remaining ten 
by regular instalments; and, moreover, agreed to durronder a 
district producing eight lakhs a year of revenue, and to two 
lakhs to his annual payment to the durbar. During this vi.sTt, 
the Dewan expressed a wish to resign the inq^ortant j)ost ho 
lield ; for which he assigned two distinct reasons. The new 
fiscal arrangements, which Sir Henry liawrenco had intro¬ 
duced into the Punjab, were far less oppressive to the people 
than those wliich prevailed at Multan; and Miilraj declared 
that ho could neither ado])t a similar system, nor suHer his own 
10 continue, as the one would destroy his rovenuo, and the other 
produce discontent among liis subjects. The second cause was 
the fallnro of his own health, and family dissensions, which 
destroyed his peace. It ai)pcai‘s also that MulraJ had a great 
dread, lest complaints from his subjects against liimself should 
be listened to, as well as a vogue terror of the Adiiluts, which 
were then in course of establishment all over the country. At 
length, liowovcr, he returned to JMuItan, williont having settled 
the question of his resignation, and with the understanding that 
ho would retain his Government for another year. On the arri¬ 
val of Sir F. Currie at Lahore, the Dewan wrote to him that he 
was willing to abide by the agreement, which !Mr. Lawrent3e had 
made with him, to the efl'cet, (as ho alleged), “ that his honour 
and dignity should be guaranteed ; that no charge against him 
should be listened to ; that he should only he required to give in 
one year’s papers ; and tliat a suitable provision should he mado 
for him during tlio remainder of his life.” All this was of 
course without fbuudation: but, on tlio receipt of another 
letter from Sir F. Currie rcipiesling au explanation, ho dis¬ 
tinctly expressed hi.s wish to resign his government, 
without making any other stipulations, than such as regard¬ 
ed the saving of his honour in the eyes of his own people. 
The durbar, immediately after tlio perusal of the document in 
which these wishes were expressed, a])poiiited a successor in tho 
person of the Khan Siiigli JMan, a good soldier, and of popular 
manners. The Sirdar was intended to be merely the Governor, 
and not the Nazim, of the province: and it was resolved that 
he should receive a fixed salary of Bs. 30,000 per annum. Mr. 
Agnew, a Civilian, who had become favorably known to tlio 
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Govenimeiit for his intimate acquaintance with ihe langiii^e 
and manners of the natives, was numinated to the office of 
Political Agent at Multan; and Lieut. Anderson, a good 
oriental scholar, was chosen as his assistant. Khan Singh 
was instructed by the Resident to he guided, in the administra- 
tion of the province, by the advice of Mr. Agnew, “ on all 
occasions, and in the coiidiiot of duties of every department 
the signilioation of which was, that the entire charge of the 
administration should rest with that gentleman, while the native 
Sirdar was the ostensible instrument of Government. They 
took their departure from Lahore on the 6th April, with an 
escort of 350 Sikhs, and a few guns, and reached Multan on 
the 17tli. Much objection has subsequently been raised to 
the smallness of the e.scort, by which these officers were ac¬ 
companied, but witliout any adequate reason. The British 
authorities had not the slightest idea of the determination form¬ 
ed by Mulraj, if such existed; and they were but pnrtiolly aware of 
the lingering hate entertained towards the British dominion by the 
Kbalsa soldiery. I'ndcr ordinary circumstances, such a body of 
troops, of proved courage, and presumed fidelity, would have 
been regarded as amply sufficient for tlio escort of two officers, 
about to receive the keys of a fort from a governor, who professed 
implicit submission, and whose 2 'rofessious there had been as 
yet no reason to disbelieve, 

IMulruj himself had always been regarded by the British 
authorities, and particularly by Mr. John Jiawrence, as a fair 
specimen of an Asiatic ruler; and Mr. Agnew remarked, on his 
arrival, that the quii't aspect of ]Multan had not belied the 
accounts which he had heard of its excellent order and arrange¬ 
ment. On the I8tl), the Dewan paid a visit to the English¬ 
men, who had taken up their quarters in a mosque in the 
Eedgah, on the outside of tlie town, and held some discussion, 
as to the terms upon which the siiireiidor of the fort was to bo 
made. He wished to receive a regular deed of acquittance, with¬ 
out the production of more than one year’s papers : but to tins 
Mr. Agnew would not consent, and demanded all the docu¬ 
ments for the last six years. Mulraj at last agreed to produce 
them ; but he went away with a saddened face, and an angry flush 
upon his brow. When we remember whut the accounts of an 
Asiatic prince really are ; the discrepancies between those which 
he keeps for himself, and those which he sends to his superiors ; 
and the endless train of deceit practised by the best of their num¬ 
ber in the settlement of revenue ; we must acknowledge there was 
enough, even in this just and reasonable demand, to raise con¬ 
siderable emotion in the mind of a man, who bad enjoved 
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ftjjpreme pon-er for four years. Add to this, that Mtilraj was 
a childless man, at war with all his own relations, and hating 
his superiors ; and we have little difficulty in accounting for his 
subsequent proceedings, without supposing, as some have done, 
any prc-incditated revolt,— a siijiposition, which is completely 
disproved by the collection of papers, which we have placed at 
the head of this article. 

On the following day, the 18th, Mulraj came to show Mr. Ag- 
new, his assistant, and the new governor, over the fort, - nd to 
surrender into their hands the government of the province, which 
he and his father had so long swayed. On arriving at the en¬ 
trance, ho requested them to dismiss a portion of their guard, as 
it would be inconvenient to be followed by such a crowd. The 
wish was complied with ; but a 3in)ilar wish, expressed by the 
Englishmen to Mtilraj, in regard to his own disorderly soldiery, 
was evaded on some unraenning pretext. The whole of the 
interior of the fort, declared by I<ieut. Anderson to be the 
finest in India, was exhibited to the officers. On the return 
of the cavalcade, Mulraj rode first, side by side with Mr. Agnew; 
and Khan Singh, with Lieut. Anderson, followed a few paces 
behind. As they passed over the drawbridge, a sepoy struck at 
Mr. Agnew with a spear, and wounded him in the side. Mulraj 
immediately g:illo]q)eflaway tohis own house in the Am Kims, and 
abandoned the officers to their fate. The same sepoy then made 
anotlier rush at Mr. Agnew, and wounded him so severely, that, 
after breaking the villain’s head with a stick whicli beheld in his 
hand, he fell to the ground. Other sowars, Mussulmans, then 
attacked Lieut. Anderson, and severely wounded him in the 
neck and other places. Two of liis attendants, named Salabut 
and Rungram, then raised Mr. Agnew, bound up bis wounds, 
and placed him on an elephant to return to the Eodgah. Ano¬ 
ther party also carried Lieut. Anderson on a mattress in the 
same direction ; \vi ile the assailants, apparently alarmed at their 
own deed, withdicw within the fort, and towards Mulraj’s own 
residence. As the officers passed the Am Khas, they perceived 
that artillerymen were bringing out "uns; and, before they 
reached the Ecdgah, a ball passed over their heads. On arriv¬ 
ing at the mosque, Mr. Agnew despatched a messenger to 
Mulraj, declaring that he acquitted him of all share in the 
tunuilt, but that he must come to the Eedgnb, and explain the 
circumstances. The Dewan's Munshi returned with the reply, 
that his master would certainly make bis appearance in the 
course of the night, and satisfy Mr. Agnew of his innocence. 
Meanwhile, that gentleman despatched a report of these events 
to S c F. Currie, iu which he evidently considered the whole 
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affair to have arisen from one of tliose tiitnnlts, ^vhich so fre¬ 
quently spring up among an Asiatic soldiery. All that night 
the Dewun was expected, and ail that night Khan Singh and 
the otlier native officers continued to rcjierate their conviction 
of his treachery. On the morning of tlie20ih, a brisk fire com¬ 
menced from tlie fort upon the Ecdgah, and was replied to by 
the pieces which had accompanied the escort from Lahore, and 
which were now mounted and served on the south side of tlm 
mosque. The firing continued on botli sides till towards even¬ 
ing, when the commandant of artillery, Esra Singh, who bad 
been for some hours in communication with Mulraj, with all 
his men, went over to the enemy. The Gurkha soldiers had 
changed sides before; and the officers were now left to be pro¬ 
tected by nihnsbis, clerks, and tlie sirdars tbemselvcs. At 
night, undercover of the darkness, an armed rabble, yelling for 
blood, poured iu on the north, souili, and west sides; and the 
Eiiglishmoii were savagely murdered, after slinking one another 
by the hand, and expressing with tlieir last bnjatli the certainty 
that their fate wouM bo fearfully avenged. Klian Singh receiv¬ 
ed quarter, and was thrown into prison ; while the rest of the 
attendants were taken into the scv\iee of the Dewan, wlio pro¬ 
mised them the pay, which they had enjoyed during the reign of 
linnjft Singh. 

Intelligence of tlie tumult reached the Resident at Lalioro on 
the 21st; and he immediately took the most energetic measures 
to avert all clanger froiu the officers, if it were possible, and, if 
not, to avenge their fate. All the disposable troops of the Sikh 
army, in any way available, were ordered to niareli on Multan, 
within twenty-four hours. A large Rntish force was also 
ordered to bold itself in readiness for embarkation on the 
Ravi, by which it wnns proposed to reach Multan. Another 
letter, however, from the Bhawiilpur news-writer, furnislicd Sir 
F. Currie with fuller information, and compelled him to alter his 
original determination. He saw at once that tlie Sikh soldiers 
were utterly untrUwStworthy, and that, if the jiroposed force were 
despatched, they would, in ail likelihood, take the earliest oppor¬ 
tunity of coalescing with Mdlraj, and attacking the accompanying 
British force. The durbar expressed their opinion that the 
soldiers could not be relied on to oppose Mulraj. Under all 
these circumstances, and influenced by tiiese considerations, the 
Resident, on the 25th of April, informed General Whish, that the 
British column would not be moved. On the 27tli of April, he 
wrote to the Commander-in-Cliief, and expressed, in the most 
urgent terms, his desire, that a British force, sufficiently large to 
reduce M hi tan, should be at once despatched. It was repre- 
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sented to his Lordship, that the troops would be able to go down 
the K(iv{ as fur as Bhawnlpur Ghat, and within forty miles of 
Multan : that they would there receive ample supplies, and 
be enabled at once to march upon their ultimate point of des¬ 
tination. The Resident stated, moreover, that the political 
necessity was exceedingly urgent; but that it remained for his 
Lordship, as Commander-in-Chief of the army in India, to 
determine on the military propriety of this step. His Lord¬ 
ship’s reply is cool and decisive. The military moveui'^nt is 
declared to bo useless and inexpedient. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, the whole matter was referred to the Governor 
General. 

In the mean time liieiit. Edwardes, (well known in India 
as the author of the admirable letters signed Brahniini Bull, 
whioh appeared in the Delhi Gazettey) an assistant to the 
Resident in Bunnu, had ooinraenoed a career of exploits equal¬ 
led by few ill the annals of Indian warfare. Ho was employed 
in settling the reveruio of the country in the Derajat, and had 
with him a force, consisting of about 1,‘400 Infantry, 350 horse¬ 
men, two guns, and twenty ssumbhriiUs. The men under his com¬ 
mand wore Piitlmns, who, however active in all alfrays, had 
never seen a shot bred in anger. On receiving intelligence 
of the attack on the two officers, he determined to cross the 
Indus, and to inovo on Multan to their assistance. On the 
24th of April, he moved across the river with his whole force : 
but, hearing that they had been massacred, he marched to 
Leiah, an important town, and the capital of tlie Sind Sagor 
Doab. The Governor of the place, a servant of tlio Dewan, fled 
in alarm, and allowed Lieut. Edwardes to take quiet possession 
of it. Here he remained some days, awaiting the approach of the 
force, which, he felt assured, would be immediately despatched 
from Lahore towards Mflltan. He calculated that the fleld 
brigade would poshively be sent on the 24th of April, and that 
it would reach Mfiltan in ten days. No such force was 
despatched. Meanwhile, Lieut. Edwardes discovered, from an 
intercepted letter, that his head had been sold by his own men 
for 12,000 rupees, and their own services for ns much more ; 
and that any advance towards the outposts of Mnlraj would be 
the signal for an attempt on their part to fulfil the terms of 
the bargain. On the 29th, ho heard that Dewan Mfllraj bad 
moved a force of between 4,000 and 5,000 men, with eight 
heavy guns, to oppose him. The advanced guard appeared 
about four coss from Leiuh on the 2d of May,and Lieut. Edwardes 
summoned all his native oflicers into his tent, and informed 
them of liis determination to re-cross the ludus, as it might be 
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dangerous to approach too near the enoniy. 'i’lji, jicn, though 
mortified and enraged at liis cvidtMit acquaintance ^^!lh their de* 
signs, yet hesitated to seize him, either from a fear of ulterior 
consequences, or because they were u^^are (hat Ids personal 
guard would remain faithful to him at all hazards, lie accord¬ 
ingly recrossed the river, ami remained upon the opposite 
bank, to await the arrival of General Corilamlt, an ollicer in 
the service of the durbar, who came uj), on the 4ih of ISIay. with 
a regiment of trustworthy ^lussulmans, and six small ])ieecs oi 
cannon. The two officers tlieii exericd themselves to the 
utmost to ruibo troops free from the infection of treachery, 
and contrived to add to their muster roll nearly .‘h()(io 
“bold villains, ready to risk their own throat.s, or cut those 
of every body else fitted for the kind of warfare then he- 
foro tliem ; neither burdened hy fears nor scrujdes. ]\J(ilraj, 
deceived hy a report of the departure of troops from Tjahuie. 
re-called his men from Ijciah on the Tth of May ; and laenle- 
nant Edwardes, aware of the iniportanco of maintaining 
his ground on both sides of the liver, immediately threw 
a strong picket into the town. On the liilli of May, his 
force w'us weakened one-half by the departure of General CoiL- 
landt, who loft him, in ola’dieiice to orders recei\ed from the 
Resident, which imperatively enjfdned him to go and rai.se re¬ 
venue to the southward On the following day, intelligence wa.s 
received that Mhlraj, having reeovi'red from Jus alarm, and 
having ascertained that hi.s fears of a descent from linlion^ were 
groundless, had detached a large body of cavalry to re-fake Fjciah. 
The cavalry picket, which had occupied tlie town, wa.'^ imme¬ 
diately strengthened ; and an attack, which was soon after made, 
was gallantly repulsed. The liltlo hand of scarcely throe hundred 
horsemen, raised within tlie previous fortnight, to whom Taeiit. 
Edwardes had assigned the defence of the position, pursued 
the enemy with such rapidity, that their leader. Jus Mull, only 
escaped destruction by concealing himself in a high tobacco 
field ; thereby anticipating bv three months the ever memorable 
expedient of the king of Munster. But it subsequently ap¬ 
peared that the object of the Dewaii was, not so much to attack 
Leiah» as to cross the Indus below it; and a large body of 
nearly fi.OOO of his troops moved down that river to a point 
below General Coriiandt’s position, with the view of attacking 
him. Oil receipt of this intelligence from the General. IJent. 
Edwardes determined to effect a junction with him. In pur¬ 
suance of this project, he placed his infantry in boats, ordered 
his cavalry to proceed with all speed along the left bank, 
in half a night and a day effected a march of til’iy miles, and, 
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pressing forwaril With the same ardour, rejoined General Cort- 
laiidt on the 20Lh of May. A small detachment was immediate¬ 
ly pushed on, under the command of a native oflicer, to Dera 
Ghazf Khan, the possession of which was considered very 
important. The expedition succeeded beyond expectation. 
'J'hc combat lasted three hours, and tho enemy was completely 
routed ; but the most important result of tliis victory was the 
capture of thirty-nine boats, which had been collected to enable 
Mulnij’s troops to cross the Indus. Lieut. Edwardcs, how* 
ver, began to feel that it would be iuimpossible for hii.. to 
maintain liis ground with his raw levies against the increasing 
force of Mdlrjij, unless a diversion could be created in his favor 
by troops not likely to fraternize with the Dewun. lie pressed 
the Residontto order tho Nitwab of Bhawulpur, whose lidelity (as 
well as that of his tioo]Ks) was above suspicion, to take the field, 
and to keep hi raj in check on the south-east. That ever faithful 
ally engaged to take on himself the occupation of all the country 
between the Sutlej and the gates of Miiltan. On the 23d of 
May, General Corllandt moved down to Dora Gazi Khan. On 
the some day, Mulraj's force marclied down to Korcyshi, op¬ 
posite that town, llis cavalry made a single march to that spot, 
in tho hope of securing another fleet of boats, which had been col¬ 
lected by order of Mulnij. But Lieut. Edwardes had scut ofl’a 
party, twenty-four hours previously, to anticipate this movement; 
and, when the rebel cavalry reached Koreyshi, they found that 
the boats were safely harboured in an i.sJand nullah beyond their 
reaclf. Lieut. Edw'ardes himself broke up his encampment 
at Pcronwallah, and joined General Cortlandt at Dera GazS 
Khan, on the 2Cth of May. He had now a fleet of seventy boats 
at bis command, and was able to throw 0,000 men across the 
Indus; and ho earnestly solicited the permission of the Resi¬ 
dent to cross that river, and to co-operate with the Bhawulpur 
troops, in accomplishing the great object they had in view, of 
shutting up Muli'ij in Multan, till a British army should march 
against that place. On the filh of June, he received the 
permission of Sir Frederick Currie to despatch General Cortlandt 
across the Tndiis, or to go himself, if necessary, for the support 
of the troops of Bhawul Khan ; and he wrote back to the Resi¬ 
dent, “ The whole of my newly-raised Pathan levies are in just 
the temper that could be wished. War is their trade, and also 
their pastime ; they like it. They have met with one or two suc¬ 
cesses at the outset, and arc jiersuaded that the ‘ ikbal’ is on their 
side ; and my task is to restrain their impatience, which is a good 
omen, when bard blows are to the fore.” On tho JOth of June, or¬ 
ders were received from Mulraj for the whole of his force to quit 
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Its encampment at Koreyslii, and march to oppose lue Bhawulpur 
troops. That same day, Liciit. Edwardes put ten guua and 2,500 
Pathuns on board his boats, and began tJie passage of the Indus. 
The river was nine coss wide, and tlio whole force did not reach 
the opposite bank before the 1 4th of June. On the 13ih of that 
month, the Resident wrote to Lieut. Edwardes, that Rajah Rhere 
Singh’s large force, composed of all the Sirdars in the ruiijab, 
was at Chicliawiiltun, ready to move towards Multan : but, he 
added, “I dare not advance thini to a point where there is a 
probability of collision with ]\lulnij’s troops, tillRhawiil Khan, or 
yourself, have gained some farther advantage over tlie Dewau and 
it becomes evident to all that the game is up witli him. The whole 
Sikh army is faithless to (lie Malinjarah; a strong desire to aid 
Mulraj pervades all the sohliers.” 

It is (lilliculL to conceive why, under such circnriistances, Rajah 
Shore Singh’s trooiis were allowed to proceed to Mdltan at all ; 
and this, indeed, n])[)eara to liave boon tlio great orrror of the first 
part of the campaign. It led to incaloulahlo mischief in the 
end. On that same 13th of June, Lieut. Edwardes wrote to the 
Resident, that the ChurunjU Regiment hud deserted bodily 
to Mulraj: “ Tlio event is most unfortunate, and com¬ 
mences a new era altogether. It tears the veil from the whole 
Sikh army, and leaves them all to view as traitors.'’ Lieut. Ed- 
wardesnow moved on with his force towards the nhenah to join 
the Bhawmlpur troops, and Mhlraj hecamo anxious to attack 
theiu before the junction. 3,000 of laeut. Edwardes' men w'cro 
pushed across the river during the night of the I7tli, and ho 
himself slept on the right haul-:, having resolved to cross with 
the next detachment. But, becoming anxious, ho crossed over 
early in the morning of the JHth. On his arrival, he found that 
an attack was hourly expected ; and ho gazed on the scene around 
him with feelings, that amounted almost to dismay. The whole 
of the Bliawnlpiir forces, amoiiniiug to about 8,•'500 mei^were in 
the worst possible state of disorganization. Clamour reigned 
supreme. Eutteh Khau, their commander, was under a tree, 
muttering prayers, instead ot heading his troop.s, and every petty 
Sirdar was offering his cxet'ssivcly imijracticahlc advice. Lieut. 
Edwardes, by great personal exertion, and the able assistance of 
Captain Maepherson, contrived to establish something like order. 
The firing was kept up on both sides till three in the afternoon, 
when Mulraj’s troops turned their whole fire on the left. 

“ The galling volleys, poured at this time on the new levies, 
were enough to shake older troops, and their impatience to he 
led on to strike a blow in their own defence was most difficult 
to restrain.” It was an anxious moment. Lieut. Edwardes'guns 
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had not reached him. But at half past three, tlie two fresli regi¬ 
ments, and tlie guns, sent across the Ohenab by General Cortlandt, 
arrived, and Lieut. Kdwardes gave the long wished*for word to 
emerge from the jungle, and to fall upon the rebels. “ I feel 
unable," says Lieut. Edwardes, “ to do justice to the gallantry 
with which this order was obeyed. Men, whom I had only 
enlisted a month ago, shook their swords with a will, and rushed 
upon the rebel cavalry with tlio most desperate and irresistible 
valour. The fight was hand to hand in five minutes ; and die op¬ 
posing guns wore pouring grape into each other almost within 
speaking distance. At length Mulraj’sanny gave way." So rapid 
and disorderly was the rout, that the greater part never halted, 
till they were under the protoetion of the gmis of Multan : 
and many, who Averc scattered over the country, never regained 
the fort. Eight guns were captured in this brilliant ailair ; and, 
what was of much more importance, the jirestige of the enemy 
was irretrievably weakened. Mfilraj had evidently considered 
that his troops were more than a match for the half-disciplined, 
and ill-armed levies of the two revenue officers; and his meu 
were inspired with the same contempt, and went out to battle in 
the full assurance of victory. This defeat completely changed 
the current of tlieir feelings. They found that, hovvever equal 
tlieir forces might he in number, they could not cope with tho 
energy and military skill arrayed against them ; and, in the 
second hatilo which occurred soon after, the alteration in their 
spirit was strikingly manifested. 

At this time, however, a new and more imminent danger 
arose, which compelled the Resident to turn for a time his whole 
attention to the intrigues in the inetro[)olis. The Maharani 
Jundakhorc, the mother of Dluili'p Singh, had been concerned 
in every plot in tho runjab from tho death of Riinjit Singh, 
and was known to entertain the most decided hostility to the 
British J’lilo, whatever form it might assume. Slie had, 
therefore, been placed in an honourable coufiiieuicnt at 
Shcikliupur, and her allowance reduced to Rs. 4,000 a month. 
On the 8th of May, a rissnUlar of Mejor Wheeler’s Irregular 
horse informed his commanding officer, and •through him the 
Resident, that efforts had been made to seduce him from his 
fidelity, and tliat a general conspiracy had been maliirod. It 
was stated, that the conspirators were accustomed to meet 
together, to tho number of about twenty-five, to consult upon 
the measures to bo adopted for the extermination of tho bated 
Feringlii-s. The Resident laid a plan to arrest them in the 
act; blit the news got wind, and ho was obliged to content him- 
holf with the arrest of the principal conspirators. Klian Singh, 
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an iincraployod general in the Sikh sorxicc, linng Rnni, the 
MaharJini’s confidential vnkil, and two others, werearicsted; and, 
their complicity having hecn fidlv and distinctly proved to tlio 
satisfaction of the Resident ami liis council, Khan Singh and 
ilungRairt were executed within twenty-four hours, tholhinl was 
transported, and the fourth pardoned on ooudiiion of giving 
evidence against Ids aecoinpliees. JTo iillinned that tlic Ihini 
Avns the moving spring of the wliole plot; but that Shore Singh, 
Sheikh Einamuddin, and other Sirdars, were deeply implicated 
in it, and that the army, now on its way against Afulraj, would 
join him in the end. Tlie sepoys were to he induced hy largo 
gifts, and larger promises, to murder their officers; ami then it 
was expected, that the English would bo immediately driven ont 
of the Ihinjah. The plot was in sliort laitl witli that jiidieious 
\illainy, in which the Sikh surjiasses all Asiatiiis, and the 
^laliar.ini all Sikhs. All these confessions were suh‘^C(|ueuily 
confirmed by letters under tlie -Aiabaraurs own baud, and, of 
tlieiiiselves, fully juslilii'd tlio energeiic measures wbioh tin; 
Resident adopted against Ihm*. 'J’lie S(‘{io\fj were instantly tried, 
shot, transported, or aeqiiiticd ; tlie guards ut tlio gates of Lnlioro 
Averc doubled ; and the fakirs of tin; city, wlio w'cro aa'cII known 
to be the most active agents against tlio Rriiish Government, 
were ordered to quit Lahore. The Rain was not only deefilv 
implicated 111 this conspiracy, and snsjjceted to be the in.stigator 
of the revolt in Aliiltan, hut she had akso brconic polmordly 
dangi’rous. All the disaffected iii the J^iinjah looked op to In r 
as tlieir natural bead ; ami her r(‘im)\al from the s<-<'m; of her 
intrigues was considered absolutciv necessary for ilio peace of 
the country. However small the legal offence wliieb could bo 
jiroved against her, every man in the Pun jab was \;ell aware, 
that hrr restless spirit never ceased from plotting, and that she 
needed only an opportunity, to slake her thirst of blood upon 
all who bore the .British name, or -were friimdly to the Jhi- 
tish jiower. Fakir Ndrmldin, an old friend of Jn r hii'-l)aiid, 
with Lieut Lumsden of tlie Guide corps, and somo guards, 
proceeded to Sheikhupur, ,lIi an iiijiiiiclioii to the Maliaraiii, 
from Sir F. Currie and lla; durbar, to obey tlieir orders. As 
it was expected that n sistauco might be attem]>lcd by iho 
guards at Sbeiklntjvur, tliey were in part remoM’d, ami two 
companies of the Llth Light Dragoons were ordered to hold 
themselves in readiness for a march. The durbar suggest¬ 
ed that a little deceit was advisable, and proposed that the 
Rani should be told that her destination was Iiabore. This 
Sir F. Currie peremptorily forbade; and the Rain remain- 
c^d in perfeW ignorance of her destination, until she arrived at 
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J'eio/pporc on tlio J8tli. After her departure, it was found that 
she had taken away with her a largo amount of treasure, belong¬ 
ing to the Maharajah and the state of Lahore ; and Major 
Maegregor, Agent for the Govcnior General at Benares, to which 
place she was sent, received orders to sequestrate all such effocts. 
Much pseudo-pity has been wasted upon this atrocious w'onian, 
whose crimes have only been equalled by her strange fortunes. 
Ilcnoivned, even in the harem of llunjit Singli, for her licen¬ 
tiousness, and without any one claim on the Britisn Ctovcrri- 
ment, ex(‘epL for the hare means of susbsistonee, her energy and 
activity have procured for her many s\ mpathisers, and some 
(Iflenders. No deceit was ever practised in the matter of her 
removal; and .she never was closely eonliiied, till her own in¬ 
trigues rendered severe measures indispensably ueoessary. 

In tlie latter part of .May oeeurred one of those slight local 
revolts, wliieli, however unimportant in their results, furnish 
much instrueliou as to the course most proper to he pursiictl in 
the mumigemeiit of tlie country. Jhnu Maharaj, a Sikh Guru, 
or teaclicr, had heeu dee})ly coniujcted willi the rreyma oou- 
spiraey, and a price had in couscMpieuce boon set upon his 
head. Ih' nMinuind, liowi'ver, at large, as it was iuipossiblo to 
induce any Kardar to risk the deadly hosliliiv of his neighbours, 
by the arrest of so popular a character. lie had been seen in 
TJmritsir and various other places, hut with a small retinue; and 
the jiojmlaoe invuruihly refused to lend the slightest aid towards 
hi.s sci/uro. After the outbreak at Miiltan, his jirocecdings 
became luoro open, and he had evideMtly a considerable com¬ 
mand of money. Tt was subsequently discovered that this 
money came from Multan ; and that the Guru was one of tho 
immcrons emissaries, whom IMulrnj cmfiloyed to stir ii]) re¬ 
bellion in the various districts of tho Bun jab. As his band 
begun to inerease, be moved slowly towards Leuaiiuggiir, at tho 
foot of the hills, e'osoly watched by the Ileshlent, who dispatch¬ 
ed Lieut, llodsoii and a j'urty of irregular horse to Mukerian, 
with tho view of surprising and securing him. Tho Mussulman 
Zemindars, and the Sikh, Misr Sahib Dliyal, whose estates were 
on the left bank of tlio Chenab, iiromiscd to arrest him, if he 
should come their way; and tlie Resident took measures, which 
necessitated the Guiu to adopt tiiat line of retreat. He re¬ 
ceived intelligence, lliat the next march made by Bliai Maharaj, 
who had meanwhile crossed the Ravi, would be within 30 
miles of Lahore; and the 7th Irregulars, the mounted portion 
of the Guide corps, and a part of the 14th Liglit Dragoons, were 
ordered to leave Lahore at midnight on the Ttliof June, and to 
surprise him. Unfortunately a storm camo on, the Ravi rose,and 
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llie (loops were unaLle to cross till the following morning. In 
jiursiiunoo of nddifional instruciions from the Ucsidfiit, they 
then made a forced march of 85 miles It a place called Jhiin- 
dhcilla, about dO miles from the Ghat of the iliivi. 13iit intelli¬ 
gence of the arrival of a British force had meanwhile got wind. 
'J’he Kardars, Adalulis, and all oilier officials were in the inter¬ 
est of the Guru, and. when the Knglish forces arrived at Jliun- 
dhalla, they found that the object of tbeir pursuit bad iled 
twenty miles further. The JiJou was, however, thoroughly al¬ 
armed ; liis jiartisaiis, who at one time had reached the number 
of (1,01)0, quickly dwindled down to 1,*^00; and with these ho 
moved, at a sjiced such ns a Wikh army only can attain, to 
.Ihuiig. ].Iere he was met by Misr Sahib Dliyal, and tlie Maho- 
medan Zeniindar.s, by whom be was attacked, and, afU'r a hard 
contest, driven into the t'licnah. Nearly 000 men wcr<; drowned 
in that rivei, now swolli n hy the melinig of tlic .snows, and 
among tliem the Bind MaharaJ liimseir. At another period, 
and under dilferent eireumslaiices, thcGuiu would liave been 
the leader of a ne\Y revolution; and, even on tins occasion, the 
devotion, with which his followers regarded him to the Iasi, was 
exlvaordiuary, and only to be accounted for on the snpjiositioii, 
that he united rare jicrsonal qualities with the asceticism, on 
wliich his religious elniracter nnuiily dejicuded It is evident 
t<to, from the narrative of those proceedings, tlnitit requires very 
little exertion to stir up tlie Mussulmans again.-it the Hiklis. .So 
well aware was Mulraj of the cJlcet, which the junction of the 
Guru would have upon his fortunes, that he emleavured to 
resuscitate him for tlic encouragement of his troops ; ami, during 
some days, thus pi-odticed a verv comuderalile elfect, and caused 
considerable alarm to Major Jvlwardes. The imposture, how 
ever, from some unknown cause, failed, and, though subsequent¬ 
ly tried again by Shore Singh, the Sikhs could not be induced 
• to believe that be w'as alive. 

We now turn to Lieut. Edwardes again. Within four days 
after tlio sticccsslui eiigagenu nt of Kiiicyri, he wrote to the 
Resident, that the task assigned to the army under him would 
he accomplished in a few days, and JMulraj and the rebels con¬ 
fined to the fort of Multan. He, therefore, urged wilh great 
importunity, that his troops should not be exjmsed to tlie dan¬ 
gers of three months’ inactivity, and that tlie aiegc should b* 
commenced at once. Tie said, “ All we require arc a few heavy 
guns, a mortar battery, us many sappers and miners as you can 
spare, and Major Napier to plan onr operations. That brave 
and able officer is, I believe, at Lahore ; and the guns and mor¬ 
tars are doubtless ere this at I’erozepore, and only require to b« 
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jjut into boatH, and iiuatcd down to Bhawulpur. ” When it i:- 
considered, that a largo siege train, and iiflcen thousand men, 
were subsequently employed for more than a month in reduc¬ 
ing Multan, the reader may be disposed to censure the igno¬ 
rance, or over-confidence, of Liout. Edwardes. It was natural 
that he fohoukl under-rate the courage and resources of au 
enemy, whom he bad just defeated with his raw levies. But it 
nnist#ot be forgotten, that tbo resources of Mulraj vvere then 
in their infancy; that they were greatly augmented l)t..'cen 
this period, ami the time when the siege was actually commenc¬ 
ed, five months afti'r ; jiud that the whole country had not then 
risen iiuirm.s, ami imjiiirteil the strongest confidence to Mulraj s 
counsels. To tins httter the llcsidoiit replied on the JiTih of 
June, in liingnago which gave Tiient. Edwardes every reason to 
liojje, that Ims r».'j)resenliitions Inid niiide a Aivorahlo impression. 
Sir E. Currie said, that it would he useless to send guns and 
mortars without artillerymen to work them, and a plentiful 


supply of arnmnniiion ; tlnit the eliaraeter ot the investing 
force would he in a measure changed hv the addition ot British 
materials; ami that, if any part of the liritish army was employ¬ 
ed, the force must he .so large as to remler success certain and 
sjicedy. lie said that the aspect of afliiirs was certainly chang¬ 
ed by the success which Jaent. J'Mwardes had obtained ; and 
that another circumstance, which liad great weight in deter 
mining the iinjiraeticahility of operations two months before, 
was the belief that, at this time—tlie end of June—the fort and 
city of Mhltan would ho so imiiidated by means ol cuts from 
the Clienab, as to render siege operations impossible ; hut that 
this apprehension was now romo\o(l. lie, therefore, requested 
Lieut. Edwardes, and laeut. Tiakeof the Lngincers, to report on 
the local features of the fort ami the surrounding country, with 


reference to the foasihility of siege operations against the fort, 
within the next tv months, and also in October. The next day 
the llcsidcnt wrote to the Commaiulcr-Ju-Cliief, that it was highly 
dosirahle in a political, as well as in a military point of view, that 
tliciiieans of reducing the fort should hca- once provided ; that the 
excitement which was caused, and the injury which was occasioned 
to all classes of the community, liy the continued existence of 
rebellion in Multan (confined though it was, to the fort) were 
incalofllahle ; ami, that the altered position of affairs, and the 
information obtained in the mean time had induced Major Napier 
(whoso opinion liis Lordship had taken, when the impracticability 
of operations two months before was determined) to consider it 
ipiite foasihlo to undertake the siege immediately, with every 
prospect cf early success. He stated that a small force only 
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uodlci now bo retjunvil, oxcopt in iirtillerv. and Unit a l)iip:ado 
Avould be snlfiuient. On llie 1st of duly, the OoinniaiKior-in-Ciiiof 
replied to the Hesident, that he saw nothing in the alterrd jiosi- 
tiou of ttflViirs, which would justify him in taking upon himself 
the siege of ^Multan uf the jneseiit moment: that, on the contrary, 
thesucei'ss of Lieut. Kdwardes rendered it less ucoessarv to ri'.k 
ibe h\es of the Liiroj>ean .soldu-rs at this season. He slated 
further, tliat he considered the fojci' projtoscd by ^lajor Najder 
qinio inadequate: and that lie iievi'r would eonsent to an iiisiilli- 
eieuL l'ort;e, such as one brigade of any Strength, heingsent. Jhit 
the mostreiiiarkable ])ortit)n of His Kxeellenev’s lelt(*r is tlic 
nsnark, that it would appear from the Deputy f'on]niis.sary 
General’s letter, that the hulloek train would have to ef)nie from 


(''awnporo : from wliieh it ajijieared that, during the two inoiitliy 
in wliieli this rebellion had been gathering slii iigtli, no pn-pa- 
ration.s wliiUever bail been made for taking the held, even in 
viiUer. On tlie same d.ite. Lord Goiigdi wrote to the (jJovernor 
General, that he did not feel jiistifii d in t.aking iijion himself the 
resjumsiljility of sen ling such a feree, as Unit now jnoposed hy 
the Uiisident : hut that, if his Lordship in eouueil .should decide 
on an immediate movement, the smalle.st force, which he could 


rcconirnencl, was two brigades of infantry, one of eavaliy, 
and a native troop of horse nnillery, in a<ldition to the siege 
train. The Go\enior Gem'ral, after the receipt of l.onl Gough’s 
letter, nqdied to Sir I'rederiek Cuirni on the 11 lli of duly, and 
informed Jiirn, that, liaving carefully eonsidered tlie various 
desjiatelies which had been addn'.ssed to him, and w’eigbed all 
the reasons which had been uddiiecd for the, immediate iles- 


patch of ii force to Multan, he entirely concurred with the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, in adhering to the former determination, and 
in abstaining from moving Dritish troops against Multan, at 

this season of the vear. The season of the vear was thus, in 

• • 

the opinion both of the Commaiider-iii-Chief and the Governor 
General, the great obstacle to the commeiieenient of operation.s. 

On the 27th of June, Lieut. Edwarde.s informed the llosi- 
dent, that ho Jiad, in the previou.s tw’cnty-four hours, received 
an uiibrokcu scries of ill tidings. Sirdar Shumshere Singh was 
in command of a clivi.sion of the Khalsa troops, sent to co-ope¬ 
rate with Lieut. Edwardes against Malraj ; hut they were 
80 notoriously disaffected, that they had been ordered to stand 
fast at Cbichawutni, about sixty miles from Multan. Con¬ 
trary to orders, they had advanced in the direction of the lowui; 
and tlie resuscitated Bhai Mabaraj Singh was said to have been 
sent to welcome them. The four guns of Jhunda Singh’s 
detachment, which had been ordered from JiCiali to Jhung. 
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wciv s/ii(l 1,0 lijivc arrived at Raj Ghat to join IMulraj ; and 
liieiit. 'ra\Ior gave a most unfavorable account of the troops 
in Runnn, among whom conspiracies were at work. Lieut. 
Kdwardes adds, “ llvflecting, however, that tlie treachery 
altiiliutf'd to the Cliioliawutm force, if really meditated, was 
not yet accomplished; that it might bo arrested by our ad¬ 
vance, but would certainly bo hastened by ''ur wavering ; 
and that a second blow struck now at the rebels, b- forc they 
can he reinforced, vould drive them into the fort, and put in 
a position to cut off all fresh comers; above all, remembering 
fas I do night and day) tlnttf the lives of all our officers in 
Runnu, Rcshawur, and Ifaznra, depend on the speedy reduction 
of the rebellion to the smallest possible compass, and the com- 
])letc humilialion of Mulraj in the public eye, I finally resolved 
to make not a single halt, but trust to the justice of our cause, 
and the I’rovidcnco which defends the riglit. This morning 
accordingly w’c marched from Sccundrabad.” At the same time, 
lie rcmarkoil, that there was not a moment’s reliance to bo 
placed on any Sikh army whatever ; and that he heartily w’islicd 
Raja Slj(To Singh, and Sirdar Shuinshorc Singh, and all the 
Singhs with them, two hundred miles off at that moment, and tliat 
he was left alone to cojic with Afulraj. Sheikh Kinamuddin, who 
commanded a body of Mussulmans in the pay of the durbar, 
who were considen d to be less infected with treachery than the 
Khalsa troops, was ordered to join him. llis division was united 
with the force of Jiieut. Edwardcs, on the JlOth of June, and the 
whole body marched towards Multan. The Sikh Guru, the pseudo 
Jllial Maharaj Singh had consulted the stars with great forms 
and ceremonies, and had fixed the 1st of July as the auspici¬ 
ous day, when Miilraj would be invincible. Inspired with this 
assurance, the Lewan resolved to fight. The engagement began 
after midday ; the Bhawulpnr force was on the right, under the 
command of IjIGu; Lake; the Suraj-Muki Mahoincdan corps, 
with General Cortlundt's ton guns, in the centre, commanded by 
that General ; Tacut. Edwardes’ Pathan levies on the loft 
centre, flanked by liis Pathan cavalry ; a..d on the extreme left 
the troops of Sheikh Emamuddin, whose fidelity was doubtful. 
The scene of the engagement was the village of Suddu.sain. 
Mulraj's artillerymen stood their ground with great obstinacy. 
The solemn blessings and promises of Bhai Maharaj had 
inspired them with a desperate courage. At length the enemy 
was driven from grove to grove ; and the Dewan, who command¬ 
ed in person, and was said to have had a fall from his elejdiant. 
mounted his horse, and retreated precipitately from the field, 
carrying ^^;th him all the guns but two, which remained to 
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mask tlic movement, and were desperately served. Tiie Siir.ij- 
Muki regiment of infantry finally decided the da\, by a bril¬ 
liant charge on the guns, led by Mr. ^Jnin, Lieut. ,Edwardes’ 
writer, but an old soldier. The force of the enemy on lliia 
oeeasir)!! was estimated at 11,000. Many of these were men, 
wlio had just dcsorO'd from Sheikh Eiuaim'iddiu’s and Ibijah 
Shcro Singh's ranks; the majority were old soldiers, and two- 
thirds of them SilJi and IJiudu fanatics, to whom it had he 
come a war of faith lo uphold the Khalsa, and their Jvbutiii ma.s- 
tor. The ^i(•tory of Suddii.sain was complete. ‘‘ Now,” savs 
Lieut. Edwardcfi to the Jlesideiit, “ is the time to strike, and it is 
(.|uite jiainful to me, to see that I have reached the end of my 
tether, aiul can do no more.” Ihit though the Dewari had ihus 
been diseomlited, and was obliged to n'sigu all command ol’tlio 
]>laiu, and coniine himself to the city and fort, tlie treacherous 
troops of Shore Singh wore now advauoiug to renew and in¬ 
crease embarrassments. He liad lajon ordered to remain at 
(.diiehawiitiii, but had ad\aMeed eoiitiMry to orders to 'J'ulum- 


ba ; and, though repistto lly roipiiisUid i.o lialt, ho at length ad¬ 
vanced to (jogran, within si.\ coss of the city of iMiilfaii. 

Tim Th'sident, on hea,ving of the lirsL victory at IvincNri, eoii- 
snlted tlie Conimamler-in-C’hief, as we liavest.atc‘d, regarding the 
feasibility of .sending a Entish force to .Multan, to complete tin' 
work, which Lient. Edwaialos had .so liap[)ily begun ; and he ili- 
reeted a i'oree t<i he hehl in readiin'ss to march., jiending the ce,- 
eeipt (d‘ letters from tlie (.jlo\ernor (Jeneral, ajiiiroving tliat .--lep. 
How the proposal was \ie\\ed by His Loidsliip, and 1m Lord 
(Jongh, we Ium e already shown. It has been a matter of siirjiriz'', 
not iinmingled with eeiisiire, that, after having tljiis apjdir d for 
inslrnetions, the llesidcnt siionld have sent forward iheforce wilii- 


out waiting for a reply. Tlie Bine Book exjilains the enigma. Hir 
Eivdenek Currie had intcrm(?diately received information of the 


second victory, which had been gained at Snddusain on ihelstof 
Julv, and resolved immediately to take on liims' lf the re.spon.sihi ■ 
lity of ordering the army to Mullan. On the lOtli of July, Im sent 
an elaborate despaleh to the Governor General, fully explaining 
the grounds on which lie had vf'ntured to adopt this resolution. 
I'o this letter Mr. Elliott, the Eoreign Secretary, re[)lied from 


Calcutta on the ^2d of duly, stating that nothing had been 
advanced by Sir Erederiek Currie, calculated to weaken the 
strength of those reasons, which induced the Governor General, 
notwithsuinding the political urgency of tlio case, to approve of 
liis luiving refrained from bringing British troops into the field, 
at this season of the year, or which could have induced his 
I.ordship to alter the resolution, already conveyed to him, that 
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ItnLisli troops slioiikl not move against ^NFultan, until the fit sea 
SOM for nnlitary operations should commence ; hut that, since the 
R(’si»lont considered it necessary, in exercise of the powers con- 
fcrred upon liim, to assume the responsibility, and had puhlioly 
issued the orders for carrying his resolution into eftbet, the Go* 
vernor General in Council would not withhold his confirmation of 
those orders. It was his Lordship’s wish therefore, that he should 
iininediataly direct the advance ho had ordered, and proceed 
with vigour to carry out, at all hazards, the policy which h" had 
resolved upon. Sir Frederick, on the lOth of July, directed Ge¬ 
neral Whish, commanding at Lahore, to take immediate orders for 
the dcspatcli of a siege train with its establishment to Multan,— 
stating tliat the fort itself was to a certain extent invested by the 
lihawnlpur forces,* and by those of Lieut. Hdwardes, amounting 
in tho aggregate to lH,t)00 men, and that the fidelity of tltis 
force could he depended on. lie also stated that there was a 
force under llaja Shore Singh, and the ]>rincipal Sirdars of the 
eoniitrv, associated with Lieut. Edwardes, which might be relied 


on, for doing no mischief in its present position. We shall see 
in the sequel, how soon even this negative virtue of our allies 
disap]ionrod under the machinations of Mulraj. Outlie 13th of 
July, General Wliisli received his ajipointmeiit from tlie Com- 
inauder-in Chief to command the jSIultan force, accompanied 
hy tlin usual complimentary assurances, that his Ijordship had 
the most perfect confideiico in his ability. He stated at the 
same time, that he would not consent to the employment, at such 
a distance as IVlultan, of a llritish force of less strength than 
Avas detaih'd in his letter of the 1st instant; thereby giving his 
sanction to the supposition, that such a force itself would bo 
amply sntficient for the successful performance of that duty. 
Tho intelligence of a design to send Britisli troops to JMultau 
jirodiiccd the most salutary effect on the motley group of .faith- 
fid and faithless t'■"‘ops encamped before that citv. Eiont. Ed- 


w'nrdes wrote tlins to Sir Frederick 


Currie ; 


“ In Slmmshero 


Singh’s grnjihic language, the news of a British force being 
positively about to take the field came iq in Shore Singh’s camp, 
like ^ fire nfmn water.’ The ex[)ression is so good that, as you 
road, you w’ill, 1 am sure, lancy that you hear mutiny hissing at 
being extingni.shed, and dying away into smoko, with sjuittcring 
curses at the ever victorious Feringlus. Had you hesitated to 
take the field now, I candidly own that I think my position 
would have been converted, in a month, to one of the greate.st 
peril." Before we proceed to notice the progress, and tho 
proceedings, of General Whish’s force, we would make one 
quoiuti-ui from a letter of Sir E. Currie of the 31st July, 
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wiiicii toiuls to show that ho was not exempt from those 
miscaleiilations and misapprolicnsious, wJiich wcio made hy 
almost all others during this campaign. In a leisurely \iew 
ol’ tlie past, present and Ihtnre, (ho Uesidont says, “ I do 
not think that any distinct plan of operalioiis had hecn deter' 
mined, heyond what f mentioned in my letter of tlio lOth, 
when the outbreak in .Miillan occurred ; from that time, it has 
hoon hJeiidctl with the wlmle alf.ur, and lately 1 have been a^.-^tu 
ed, that, if Mulraj could hol<l L»nt till XoNcmljcr or December, 
the whole selimne, as at first planned by the AJaharani, would 
hii exoonti’d, ami a grand struggle take jilaco, in whieh SilJis, 
lliH Itajjaits, and Alalioiiiedaiis were all to join. 1 jmt litllo 
faith in this; the eomhinalion could never he made.” Yet, 
owing to the extrerno dilalorine.ss of unr jiruccedings, Mhlraj w'as 
enabled to bold out till November and. December, and the com¬ 
bination was made : and. instead of baviiig six tbou.saiid troojis 
to copo wiib at Aliilian, wo had six limes that iiumher to light 
agiiin.sl at Ciiillianwallaii. 

k li.is, w’e know, been usual to ascribe all the diinenltic.s 
experienced in this campaign to the movcmciiL made by lacni. 
Jvduardcs across the Indus; wbich wais also said t<i iia\o been 
undertaken not only wilboiiL orders, but contrary to llio sIrictesL 
iiijnnctioii.s of the Hesidciit. 'I'lie Dine Jlook enables u.s to csti- 
ntate the value of these asseriiuu.s. On the •'jlIi of June, ilie 
liesiibsit wrote to tbo Govcniiiicnt of India, tiiat, as soon 
as .Mulnij was obliged to re-call bis troo|is from (bo Indii.i t(* 
defcinl liiiiiself against tbo advance ot‘ the IJbawidpiir tfo()[)s, 

“ /iieut. Isdwardcs a///rrw.v.v //r' futhts fujui/i, and in a \eiy 
iiilforent {loiidition from that in wbicb lie crossed it a montli ago:” 
and, on the Olli of June, liient. kdwarde.s himself wrote tliu.s to 
the licsidciit—“ 1 am bajipy to have rocci\ud your sanction to 
my detaching General Coitlaiult across the Indus, or going ni)- 
ftelf, if nocossarv, for the sniijioi t of the troops of Bhawnl Kliaii.” 
Lieut. Edwardes crossed that river on tiie JOlh of Jimo. At 
regards the elfoct of his movciaeut on Arullan, the Dine Dook 
enables ns to jiruceive that tliC plan (which the Ue.sidciit a]>pcar.s 
to have designed, and Lioui.. Ldwaides to have executedj of coii- 
liiiing JMuIiaj to his own city, was the very best which could 
liavo been adojiiod under exi.sling circnmslaiiccs. .Lieut. Ed- 
wardos was thus enabled to alfoid full ocen])atioij to the Do wan 
and his troops during three entire months, from the date of tho 
assassination of our officers, to that, on which it was unnonneed 
in iMuItaii, that a British force was proceeding against it. Mul- 
raj wais thus cflcetnally prevented froii'ftiarching into the districts 
l\ing to the North West, between him and Lahore, and raising 
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the eonntry. .If Lieut. Edwardes had been confined lo the right 
hank of the Indus, there would have been nothing to prevent the 
progress of disaffection : and it is impossible to peruse thej^a- 
p(!rs given in the Blue Book without perceiving that, but for 
the active and energetic movements of Lieut. Edwardes, tlio 
treacherous chiefs and troops of the durbar, who had been sent 
against Miilnij, would immediately have joined hi‘» standard ; that 
a largo Klialsa force would have been organized in iho month 
of May; and that, encouraged by our inactivity and the *''nort 
that Avo could not venture to move British troops except at the 
fit season of the year," and gaining accessions at every step, they 
would have taken possession of the various Doabs, and apjieared 
before Lahore in the month of June. AVo should then have 
boon constrained to fight our Sudalapur, alid Ohillianwalhi, 
and Gu/.erat, in those months in which the Commander-in*Ohief 
had declared it to be impossible for our troops to take the field, 
from this calamity Government was saved by the energetic and 
admirable movements of Jaent. Edwardes. 

We now turti to the Hazara district. The controul of it bad been 
committed to Hirdar Chiitter Singh, the father of llajah Slierc 
Singli, who commanded the troops before IMulian, and oF Golab 
Singh, a ebief at Tialiore. Sliero Singh was considered to be one 
of the leading ebiofs in the f^unjab, from his age, his wealth, his 
landed possessions, and his influence. He had more to lose 
than any «hJ)er chief hy an unsuccessful collision with the Bri¬ 
tish authorities, llis daughter had receiitlv been affianced to the 
young Maharajah ; and the completion of this alliance Avould 
have made him the most powerful noble in the kingdom. Associ¬ 
ated with him, as the Political Assistant on the part of the British 
Government, was Capt. Abbott—the gentleman wlio was deput¬ 
ed by Major Tod lo proceed from Khiva to Petersburgh in IHIO, 
in reference to the llussian slaves, who were subsequently liberat¬ 
ed. The narrativi. of his romantic and perilous journey over 
that unknown conntrv is one of the most interesting works of 
the kind ever given to the public. He was equally conspicuous 
as a soldier, an author, and a politioia i. The Besident thus 
describes him : “ He lias many excellent qualifications as a public 
officer; an indefatigable application to business; a most scrupu¬ 
lous desire to show tlic strictest justice in all his investigations, 
decisions, and proceedings ; and a kind and eminently con- 
ciliatery manner to the natives, coujded with groat firmness 
and intrepidity of character. In Hazara, of which lie has made 
the settlement, he is belied, in fact almost worshipped, by the 
pt'oplo; all persons that Pliavo conversed with, who have come 
from thobe parts, are unanimous in their estimation of him 
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'I’licy say that ho lias gained sudi an influence u.cr tlio inha¬ 
bitants of the province, that lie can do whatovei lie jileasos 
with a race whom the Sikhs oould never control, and whom the 
wily and shrewd Maharajah Golub Singn was glad to got from 
under his Goveruinent on aliiiu.st any terms.” Since the out¬ 
break at Multan, there had been but little intercourse between 
Oupt. Abbott and Sirdar Cliutter Singh ; and evil-designing men 
had Taken advantage of this eireumstanee to sow sn.s])ieions of 
the hilelity of the latter in the mind of the former. I’c'rhaps 
CiipT. .Xhbott might have been too ready, as tlie llcsideiii .sup¬ 
posed, to believe the reports of these treasons. Jbil when it 
was considered, as the Uesident himself allowed, that we were 
living in the rniijah, in such an atmosphere of treaeherv, ptn’lidy, 
falsehood, and dijjceit, that it was certainly not ea-iy to detcniiino 
what was, or what was not. worlhv of credit; and when the loim 
jiciiidioii.s career of the Sirtlar was reiiiemhered, no one will bo 
siirpn/ed, if Capt. Abbott should have regarded Shere Singh 
with misfnist; and it must perhaps remain an enigma, whether 
it w'as his treaeherv that caused the su.sj)i(:ions, or the suspi¬ 
cions wliieli caused Ins treaeherv. The l*ukli brigade had for 
some time been in a very mi satisfactory state. On llie 1st of 
August, Capl. Abbott was informed that they had broken up 
their ha/.ar, sold their stonis of grain, called in tlieir cattle, 
packed up their baggage, and wore about to marcli to Ijiihoro, 
'J'lioso proceedings wore known to the Sirdar ; hut he did not 
choose to report them. C.ipt. Abbott inimodiaiely raised tlio 
country, and determined to prevent the brigade from issuing 
out of the hills. The armed peasantry, who sprung up at his 
bidding, struck terror into the mind of the Sirdar Cliulter Singh, 
—so he aHimiod—and he, collected a force near JIurripnr 
for his own protection. Tie ordered the troo])s from the city 
to join him, and directed Colonel Canora, an American, who liad 
long been in the Sikh service, to bring out the gun.«, which ho 
positively refused to do, without Capt. Abbott’s oxiircss leave. 
Cliutter Singh repealed his orders more peremptorily; the 
Colonel still refused, and, standing by them himself with a 
lighted match, after having fully loaded them, threatened to shoot 
any one ^YllO attempted to touch them. But he was deserted 
by Jiis own artillerymen; the troops of Cliutter Singh closed 
on him ; and ho foil pierced with many wounds, Capt. Abbott 
6 n the other hand considered that Chatter Singh had assembled 
troops at Hurripiir with the treasonable design of liberating 
tlie Pukli brigade, and opposing the British Government. Im¬ 
mediately on the death of Canora, the Sirdar ordered all the 
troops in the province to his assistance; and Capt. Abbott organ- 
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i/C(l flic armed peasantry with the determination to oppose 
fliat force. The report of this insurrectionary movement had no 
sooner reached Peshawnr, than Major Lawrence wisely despatched 
Oapt. Nicholson, with a small body of men, to seize and to liold 
Attock, the key of the Indus. The jirogrcss of Sirdar Chiit- 
tcr Singh’s defection was slow; hut there cannot longer remain 
a doubt, that, from the time of the MuUaii insurrection, he wa.s 
engaged in the national conspiracy against us, ujid was only 
waiting a lit opporlnnily for declaring himself. Caiii;.‘i was 
murdered on the f>Lli of August; and, for three weeks aiVcr, 
Avc liavo in the Blue Book a very tedious and most nnintevest- 
iiig corrc.si>oudonee between the Jtesidont and Cajit. Abbott: 
the former being most reluctant to believe in the Sirdar’s infide¬ 
lity, while tlie latter as strenuously maintained it. The Besident 
thou sent the Sirdar Jliiinda Singli from Lahore, to bring Cliut- 
ter Singh to reason, dhunda Singh was said to have more 
inllueneo over him than any other man : but the result was 
eventually, that Jhunda himself turned traitor, and joined the 
standard of (Jhutter Singh, who threw oil’ the mask on the JiKih 
of August, marched to JIussan Ahdal against C'ajit. Nichol¬ 
son, ami obliged him to retire upon Attock. The llesident, 
in his letter to the Government of India on the 1st of vSep- 
tomber, acknowledged that Clmtter Singh Jiad at length, fairly 
and finally, taken his line, and would use every endeavour lo 
make Iiis rebellion as formidable as possible ; but ho still 
clung to the hope, that ho might be persuaded to lay down 
Jiis arms—at the very time that ho was organizing the 'most 
vigorous opposition lo onv interest, raising the country, and 
inviting Golab Singh and Dost Mahomed to join liim. The 
-wily Sirdar wrote to Sir i'\ (hirrio and the durbar, excusing 
himself from obeying the order lo conic into lialiore, beeanso 
his troops would not allow him, and urging that Tej Singh, or 
Diimnatl), or sonv' European oHicer, might be sent to assure 
ihe troops and himself. The Jlajah Dinanalh was actually 
deputed on this fool’s errand. It failed, as iniglit have been 
expected. Chutter Sing then gave out that ho liad devoted 
his head to his God, and would stand or fall in the cause he 
liad espoused. All the villages, which were known to Jiavc 
rendered Capt. Nicholson assistance, were burnt and ravaged ; 
and the insurgent trooj)s proclaimed with shouts the return of 
I ho Giiriiji’s rule. 'L’lio olfieors in command, in Hazara and 
IVshS’wur, implored the Besident lo send a brigade to their 
assistance, in order to prevent the spread of the revolt: hut the 
(.k)mmandcr-in-Chicf determined that it would he highly danger¬ 
ous to send ri small force ; and that no force whatever should be 
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si'iit, till a larj^c body could be collected at tlie proper season of 
lliu year, capable of ovcrcoioiug all o])posiiioii. 

Iiot us now return to Multan. We bavo stated, tliat tbo 
llesulent onlored (jejieral Wbi^b, on the KMli of duly, to tuandi, 
wiih an nriiiy of the strength wliieb the Oonnnandor-in-Cliicr had 
nidicatod as snflieient for the ])nrp()se, to the siege of ^Multan 
Diit, tboiigh tbo rebt'llion liad now been raging for fl.'reo 
inonths in the I'mijali, atid allhough the juihhe, IkuIi m I'big- 
hind Jiiid in fjidia, had bofUi as'^urod ihat Lord ll.ii’dinge h.id 
placed the moveable brig.ides in sui'h a stale <d' eqiiijinu nl. that, 
llu'v could niaieli on ilu'shortest noliee, such is llu' dil.iloiiiie^s 
winch marks almost (i\cry nnhlarv moNenieiit in Indii. that the 
loree under (leneral Wlnsli, consisting of oidy sv\('n thousand 
men, did not roaeli ^1 ultan, .a distanee of oldy two hundred and 
iweiity miles, with unrivalled convenienee f)r wali'r earriago 
down the stream, until thirtn-uini' davs after the orders had heen 
issued. 'J'he progress of the tr(;ops towards ^Mull.an wss marked 
l)y no ineident; and tliey eneouuten'd no o[)posi(itin. -\eillier 
(lid they snifer IVom the heat, as the Lommander-iii ('Idrf 
and the (Jovernor (leneral lind anticipated ; there were fewer 
easu.dlies than might have been « \pected, e\en if I bey bad 
inarcbed “ at tbo fittest season of the y'lH'.’’ 'I'hc bugbear, 
which had terrilied their fiord-shi^'s, was found to exist only in 
llu'ir own imaginations; and the soundness of Sir l•’l('dlMiek 
Currie's |iidgment, so far a.<3 tlie weather was eoiiceriied, in 
seiKling a force fu’ the nahielion of .Multan at that partunl.ir 
time, was fully vindicated. 'J’here eaiiuol he the shadow of a 
(loiihl, tliat, if the jireparation for the eampaign had eonimeuced 
with vigour, when the emoute at Multan was tirst annonneed, 
and, if the Oommander-in-Chief had h'ft Simlali on the loth 
of .lulv, and marched in person at the Jiead of lifleen thonsaml 
men towards Multan, the war would have been hroiight to a closo 
within six w'ceks, w’lilioiit that fearful sacrihoe of life, whieji .miIj- 
sefjnenlly darkened our success. 

On the 3d of Hejitcmbcr, Oencral \Vhi.sb addressed a briri' 
j*rocIamalioii to tbo inbabitaius and garrison of JVriilfan. inviting 
ibom to an uncondilionai surreiidpv, and declaring that be 
should otherwise, in obcdicneo to the orders of the Siijireine 
(jlovcrnment of India, commence hostilities on a scale that must 
ensure early de.struclion to tbo rebel traitor and his adberenls. 
Ijicnt. Edwardcs, to whom tlic translation of this doenment 
bad been committccl, observed that onr treaty with I)hulip8ingb 
was still in force : that it was against biin Mulraj liad rebelled , 
and that, il wo were to exclmlc bis name from a proclamation, 
recalling tb<' garrison of a Punjab feitress te tbeir alleguuice. 
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and incMilion only the name of Her Britannic Majesty, it would 
seem, ns if we had already determined to confiscate the state. 
Blit liis advice was overruled ; and the inhabitants and garri.son 
were invited to an unconditional surrender, “in honour of Her 
Most Oraeioua Majesty, the Queen of Great Britain.” This 
jiroehiination, which was issued on the -‘hi of September, produc¬ 
ed no cllect. On the fith, a meeting of officers was held at the 
General’s tent to arrange finally apian of attack cii the fort and 
city of Multan. 'I’wo plans wore jiroposed; the firs:, that of 
taking the town of jNTultan by a roup tie main at any cost, in 
one day; and the second, that of inarching round to the north, 
and attacking the citadel by regular approaches. Both plans 
were rejected. Lieut. Lake then submitted a projiosition to run 
a tremdi from the battery on the c.Ktreme right of the Daud- 
putra camp, north east to a point called llamtirut, which would 
be upwards of a mile; and to throw up heavy gun batteries at 
such points of this entrenchment, as would drive away the 
enemy, without much loss of life, and with certain success. 
'I'his ]dan was adopted. On the 12th of September, General 
Whish determined to take the enemy’s position in front, and 
near the advanced picket of the trenches. The columns ad¬ 
vanced to the attack about!) A. M. U’he position was a strong 
one, and stoutly defended; the conflict terminating only in a 
series of hand to hand encounters. The enemy was at length 
driven from it, butonr loss was verv severe. We had five officers 
killed, and twelve womulod ; 89 men killed, and 210 wounded. 


'The victory remained with us;—but, within two days after. 
General Whish raised the siege, which was not renewed for more 
than three months. 


TJiis singular determination to suspend the siege, and to wait 
for the arrival of reinforcements, which could not be expected 
to reach Multan in loss than two months, filled the community 
throughout India, ns might well have been anticipated, with 
indignation ; but ii was forced on General Whish by the treachery 
of llajah Shore Singh. So admirably was that chief able to 
play the hypocrite, that he deceived even the sagacity of Lieut. 
JCdwardcs, who wrote to the Resident on the 4th of September, 
that, if the intentions of tlie Rajah were to be judged of by 
liis past conduct, nothing could be more satisfactory or loyal. 
Since his arrival,-ho had omitted neither persuasion, threats, 
nor punishments, to keep his troops to their duty. After 
detailing various instances of his fidelity, Lieut. Edwardes 
stated, that on the previous day he had moved out of his 
camp, and cannonaded Mulraj's troops at the bridge, whom 
he thio'.v into groat confusion ; but that ho was obliged to retire. 
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by tliG benvy guns from tho fort, ami (as Ktiwardos 

supposed) by the refusal of Sirdar Uttar Singh’s and Sirdar 
Sbiinislieres divisions, to take part tn these “ heretical proceed¬ 
ings. The Rajah acknowledged that ho never expected to ellect 
any thing by this move ; hut ho thought it would he a good 
thing to get a few men killed on hoth sides, so as to destroy tin; 
good understanding between liis own Hikhs, and thosi' in tho 
garrison. “ Still,” writes liieut. Edwardes, " if Sirdar Clinlh’r 
Singh should succeed in attracting tin? i’eshawur troo]is to 
his standard, and raising any thing like a national inovemcni 
against ns, 1 shoulil not I'xpcct Hajali Shore Singli to remain 
faithful, however well he may he inclined. It would he expect¬ 
ing too much from a son, and a Sikh.” On the morning of tho 
Sill of Sejitembcr, the Slieikli Einamuddin had an interview 
with Tdent. Kdwardcs, in which he stated lliat the Kaj.-di 
Shore Singh, though liitlierto firm in hi.s allegiance, was now 
“ altering his rniiul;” tiiat messengers had come from CIiutter 
Singh ; that the Rajah, jifter reading tlie letters, which were in 
(.iunijuki, liad earel’ully ]»ut tlicin into walt'r, and ohliic rnted all 
traces of their contents ; and tliai his .Mutljirs were beginning to 
open their mouths, and talk big, like other malcontc'nt.s. On 
tlie morning of the aih, Rajah Sh(>re Singh wailed on l.ieut. f’.tl- 
wardes, to report a mutinous meeting of the troojis of tlie Sir¬ 
dar Uttar Singh, ^^hieli had been licld on ihe night of the 7th 
September, and exhausted Jiim.self in eoinj)lainls against (lie di¬ 
visions of that chief and Sirdar SImmshcrc Singh, idiliougJi his 
own troops were daily deserting to Mulraj. In letter of tlie 
mill September to tlie Rc.sidi’iit, in which llicse and oilier par¬ 
ticulars are given, Lieut. Kdwardes .say.s—“It hccoincs there¬ 
fore necessary to consider it a probable contingency, tliut Alul- 
raj’s army will be swelled by two-thirds of Shnre Singli’s num¬ 
bers ; my feeling is that I should like to decide the niatier my¬ 
self, iiUead of leaving things to run their course, by snrronndirig 
and disarming the Sikh force, which I comsidov present eireuni- 
stauccs would most fully justify; but unfortunately tliey arc in 
such a position, that it is impossible to turn tlujir flank, ciiher 
right or left, and, if I were to move down on their rear, tliey 
would in self-defence be driven into Miiltan.” 'J'lic Goneral 
and Lient. Fidwardcs having held ii consultation on the sub¬ 
ject, it was agreed that tho only thing that coulJ be done was to 
direct the Sirdars to march back to Tjnhorc. ].,ieut. Edwardcs 
then sent for the three Sirdnr.s, and informed them of tho Ge¬ 
neral’s wishes. They received the announcement with feelings of 
repugnance. They said their men would not march; but at tho 
same lime thev confessed, that, if they remained before MCillan, 
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i}i(; wIjuIu force would go over gradunlly; and that lliiTo was no 
dependence Lo be jdaced on therii. Hhere Singh warmly expostu¬ 
lated against bis division being sent away, wlien they were ready 
to give tlieir lives in the cause of the Maharajah. It was then 
settled, Unit Sirdar Uttar Singh’s division should be ordered back 
lo Thhimbah, under pretence of keeping open the road, and Sirdar 
Sliuinsliere’s division to Knrrnnipiir, for tlio same purpose; 
and that llajali Sbere Singh’s division sliould take :i]) a position 
to protect the ferry. The morning of the lltb was liv'd for 
carrying out these arrangements. On that same day, LijiU. 
Kdwardes wrote to the Kesident: “ The question of the inten¬ 
tions of the Sikh force under Jhijah Shore Singh lias this morn¬ 
ing been settled, by the camp moving bodily olf to ISfultan, and 
joining the rebels. 'I'lic llajali put himself at the head of the 
movement, and ordered the ‘ Dliurm ka dliosa,’ or religious 
drum, to he beaten, in the name of the Khalsa." The other 
ehiels were rall ied away by tlio troops ; but Sirdar Uttar Singli 
subsequently made his e.scnpo from the army, and joined Tiieiit. 
Kdwardes' tJaiu]); the ne]»liew of Sirdar Siinmshcre Singh did the 
same ; ho himself had endeavored to cseaj)e, hut had been foreed 
into Multan. It a[)pears that, foiii’ or the days before tliis event, 
tlio Chief Kngiiicer had pronounced his oj)iiiiuii that the force be¬ 
fore Miiltan was not sullieicnt for its capture. The idea of 
raising the siege was eomhattcil by General Wliisli; hut lu! 
leiind that the same opinion had been formed also by otlier in- 
lluential ollicers. Whether the siege would have been continued, 
if there had been no del'eetion of the Sikhs, it is now idle to 
enquire. 'I’hal event rendered oiir retirement an net, not only 
of wisdtnn, hut of necessity. On hearing of this treachery of 
Shore Singh, the General adjourned to the tent of tlio Chief 
J'higiiicer, where si'veral ollieers had assembled : and a unani- 
nioiis opinion was expressed, that the siege was no longer prac¬ 
ticable. fiieut. I' lwurdes justly eonsidored that wo were no 
longer engaged ‘Mill a rebel Kiirdar alone, hut with the whole 
Sikli army in another struggle for independence. It was there- 
ibro determined to concentrate the troops, and aGsnmoa defen¬ 
sive, but dignified, jiosition ; till the British Government could 
organiz(> its resources for the Punjab war, into which wo were 
thus launched. 

The unniher of troops, which Slicre Singli took over lo Mul- 
raj, on the J Itli of September, amounted to about 5,000, with 
two mortars, and ten guns ; and 3,000 of the Khalsa troops at the 
same time jirocecded towards Jhnng, and Lahore, with three 
guns. Jniiiiediately after his defection, Rajah Shcro Singh 
i.ssued hi.5 manifesto, to make known “ to all the inhabitants of 
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tlio rui)jiil), with whut oppression, tyranny, and ur''no violences 
(he i’erinj^lns have treated the widow of tlie great Muharajah- 
llunjit Singh, now in bliss, and whut eriielty iJiev liavc show ii 
towards the people of the country”: wherefore, “by the di¬ 
rection of the holy Gurii, llijah Shore Singli, and others, with 
their valiant troops, have joinetl ihc trusty and faiihlul J)ewan, 
IMulraj, on the part of Maharajah Dhulip Singh, with a view to 
eradicate and expid the tyrannous and erafiy Feringln's. All who 
arc servants of tin; Khalsaji, of the holy (Jinii, and of the M.dm- 
rajah, are enjoined to gird up iheir loins, and to proceed to Aliillnn 
Without delay. Let tliem murder all Feringliis, wdierovcr tlioy may 
find them, and cut olf the daks. In return lor this service (hey 
will certainly be reconijienscd, by Ihc favour of the holy Oiini, 
by increase of rank, and by distribution of rewards.” it does 
not npiiear that the J)ewan Miilraj either c.vpceted, or desired, 
to be joined by the llajali and his troops. Ife was anxious 
that the Rajah should desert the Uritish army, but not tliat ho 
should take up hisrcsidonco in the town. Jlis troops, therefore, 
were not permitted to enter the city, till Mulraj was assured of 
their fidelity. They were encamped outside the Jiohur gate, 
where Mulraj met them, attended by an overwhelming escort; and 
the (futnth was brought, in order to administer the oath of fiilelity 
to the new comers. All swore fidelity, except (according to his ow n 
statemeu!) the Sirdar Slmmshero Singh. After tins cenunon^, 
the JJewan withdrew all his own troops from (lie enticnehments 
in front of tlie British army, and told Rajah Shore Singh to 
oecnp 3 ’ them, to the great discontent of his troops. 'J’he acfa.'ssion 
of tljo Rajah raised the forces of the Dewan to about lo.OnO men. 

The lailuro for the time of this expedition was naturally cal¬ 
culated to injure the political reputation of the Resident; and, 
in one of the earliest letters written after the calamity was known, 
ho addressed the Government of India in vindieulioii of Ins 
proceedings. The force sent from this was gencrullv consi¬ 
dered to ho larger than was reijuircd. I am saiislhal that 
its failure was never for a moment aiifieipatcd by any one, 
if the troops arrived at Multan in an ethcieiit state; ” and no 
besieging army ever sat down before a fortress, in a more ctricient 
condition, or in a state of higher equipment, tlian that of General 
Whish. Sir Frederick Currie likewise remarked that the Cliief 
Engineer gave his professional opinion, that a smaller force would 
suflicQ. Tlie Coinrnander-in-Clnef was himself satisfied of the 
sutticiency of the force. The responsibility of despatching an 
army against IMultan, at this season of the year, at all, rested 
With the Resident; the responsibility of sending a sufficient force 
belonged to the Conimaudcr-in-Chief. His Excellency’s words 
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on this subject arc very clear and decisive ; ** Unacquainted, as 
yet, witli the political necessity for the iuiniediute movement 
of this force, yet, as it is to comprise that detailed in my letter 
of the 1st instant to the address of your Lordship in Council, I 
do not feel justified in interfering; as neither the character of the 
army, nor the safety of that portion of it which will be employ¬ 
ed, can be compromised otherwise than by the loss of life, which 
the season of the year may occasion, and which, it appears, will 
be gifllrded against as much as possible.” Sir Fredench Currie 
triumphantly refers to the admirable condition of the army: 
“ The troops have, in no way, suffered on account of the season, 
but have, in fact, been more healthy and effective than the 
corps in any of the cantonments. When operations were 
suspended, the wounded and sick averaged only six per cent, 
of the force." 

Immediately on receiving intelligence of Shero Singh's de¬ 
fection, Sir Frederick Currie determined to take possession of 
the fortress of Govindgur, which the Sikhs considered the 
key of the runjah, and looked upon with reverence, as the 
work on which llunjit Singh bestowed so much attention and 
treasure, during the latter years of his life. A detachment 
of that valuable body, the corps of Guides, was sent to tins 
important fortress, who, though under a native officer, took 
possession of it in thirty-six hours, and before troops could arrive 
to their aid. At the same time, the Commander-in-Chief at 
Simla ordered 11. M. SOth Foot, and the 31st and dOth 
regiments of native infantry, to j)rocecd with all practicable 
expedition to reinforce Major General Whish. This force however 
never wont. On the 20tli of September, His Excellency or¬ 
dered the assembling of an army on the frontier; solicited 
the permission of Government to organize it into divi¬ 
sions and brigades ; and i)rcssed on the attention of the Gover¬ 
nor-General the cx})cdicncy of its being recruited up to 
the former cstabiiidiment, of 1,000 privates per regiment of in¬ 
fantry, and 500 sowars per regiment of irregular cavalry. 

The Governor-General was nov? com])letely aroused to the 
necessity of adopting the most vigorous measures. In writing 
to tlie Secret Committee, ho says, “ This deliberate exhibition 
of perfidy, and cowardly malice against British officers, and 
professedly on the part of Maharajah Dhulip Singh, has brought 
matters to a crisis, and compelled us, at last, to come to the 
conclusion, that no other course is open to us, than to pro¬ 
secute a general Punjab war with vigour, and ultimately to 
occupy the country wilJi our own troops.” His Lordship there- 
loro ordered the army to be increased by the addition of 17,000 
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men; and, as these will bo drafted into exislii.,' regiments, 
without adding to the number of Kurojiean officei i, we have 
observed the most economical scale, by which so largo an aug* 
mentation can be obtained.’’ Ho also ordered the Goveniineiitof 
Roinbay to send a brigade through JSciiido to co-operate with tho 
Punjab arniv, and transferred to some of tho Jiongal stations 
th reo Madras regiments. 

Shore Singh continued at Multan twenty-five days, after he 
IukI openly revolted. His presence had always been irksome 
to Mulraj, who from the first day distrusted the motives of his 
defection. “ Ho was also,” as r.ieiit. Kdwardcs remarked in bis 
letter to the Resident, “ constantly afraid of the Sikh foroe exact¬ 
ing rewards from liim ; a demand which his troasurv in Multan 
is now unable to meet; and ho at last hit n[)on the expedionf. 
of promising them pay, if they would go and liavo one good 
fight with the British, which the Sikhs declined." On the 0th of 
October, Shore Singh marched with all his force from Multan, 
and offered battle to General Whish in the plain. He is said 
to have fired some eight poniiders into the camp, and then 
made for Sirdarpiir. Though lie is supposed to have taken 
W'ith him only 0000 men an(l twenty gnus, yet his army was 
swelled at every step by the old veterans of Runjit Singh, 
who crowded to his standard, exulting in the prospect of a 
second draught of the fieroe enp of vietiuy and rajdne :—and ho 
departed iinpursned. Groat was the iinlignatioii tlironghoiit In¬ 
dia at the new.s; and for the second time men nioiirned over 
the decay of tlie old spirit of x\ssaye and Laswaii. Even iJie 
popularity of Lieut. Edwardes could scarcely stand the nimoiir, 
that his advice had produced this upfiarontly pusillanimoii.s re¬ 
solution. We believe that liis advice did produce it; but on rea¬ 
sons somewhat different from tho.se ordinarily given. The pro¬ 
posal was to despatch eight hundred cavalry, in pursuit of a re¬ 
gular army of 5,000 men, with twelve heavy pieces of Ciiriiion, and 
the finest artillerists in Asia to work them. It was this pmjeiit, 
which Lieut. Edw.ardes resisted, and for a time successfully : hut 
at last General Whish determined to pursue his own eoiirso, and 
despatchcil this limited force in pursuit—fortunately without 
success. In truth, the idea of an English army (except when led 
l>v a racing General like Sir Walter Gilbert) ever overtaking a 
Sikh force savours of the absurd. Throughout the war, at 
Ramniiggur, at Chillianwallah, at Russul, at the passage of tho 
Indus, the Sikh army waited for, escaped from, or moved round, tho 
British, with the most perfect facility ; crossed rivers, which oc¬ 
cupied British troops many days; and, in every imaginable mode, 
doriionstroted that the excellence of the British Conirai.s.sariat 
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was no niAtcli for tlic simplicity of the Sikh, and tliat men, who 
can bivouac in the open air, and live on parched grain, will 
march much faster, than those who must have double tents, and 
carry their luxuries with them. 

Wo now leave Shere Singh to pursue his course towards Lahore, 
and proceed to narrate the progress of events in Hazara, Peshawur, 
and Buiinu. The reader will remember that the llesidont bad sent 
Rajah Hinanath to bring the Sirdar Chutter Siiigh to reason. 
The Rfijuh wrote daily to Sir Frederick Currie, while on 1ms pro¬ 
gress towards Hazara ; but it soon became evident to the Rajali, 
that Chutter Singh never intended to give him an amicable 
meeting, but was rather manoeuvring to obtain possession of his 
person, in order either to induce him to join the Khalsa cause, 
or to retain him as a hostage. Under all circumstances he 
would have given out that tlie Rajah Di'nanath was associated with 
him, to induce others to join in the rebellion. The Rajah was 
fully aware of tlje Sirdar’s pur})oses, and avoided the line of road 
on whicli his adherents were posted. When the news of Rajah 
Shere Singh's defection reached Ijahore, the Resident consi¬ 
dered the time for negotiation at an end, and recalled Rajah 
Uiiiannth to the cflpital. Meanwhile the Sikh regiments in 
Bunnh, which had long been ripe for revolt, threw off their alle¬ 
giance, murdered Colonel Jolin Holmes, a most respectable 
officer, and a very old servant of the Sikh Government, and 
invested the fortress of Dhulipgur. Tiie Governor, Futteh 
Khan Tawana, lield it against them for some days, and was then 
obliged to evacuate it for want of water, when lie, and six of his 
followers were barbarously cut to pieces. The Buiiuu troops, 
cousisting of four regiments of infantry, 500 cavalry, six troops 
of horse urtillcrv, and four heavy guns, were tlicn at liberty to 
join the standard of Rajah Shere Singh. 

The troops at Poshawiir had hitherto resisted all the allure¬ 
ments of Chuller ‘^iugh. On the 18th of October, Major Law¬ 
rence wrote to thvj Resident, that he was still able to hold his 
ground; and that, when he could do it no longer, he would take 
to the fort of Shahtnirgur, which he had provisioned for 8,000 
men for a month. He importuned tlie Resident to send only a 
single brigade up the .llielum; in which case he felt assured 
that the province might be saved. Rut, for reasons detailed by 
the Governor General in his despatch to the Secret Committee, 
no troops were sent. The Sirdar Chutter Singh had been 
for a long time making overtures to the troops at Peshawur; 
but they had resolutely withstood all. Despairing of being 
able to enlist them on liis side, the Sirdar was on the 
point of marching from the Indus towards the camp of his 
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son, when the revolt of these troops was l.iought nhout 
through Sultan Mabonied Khan. This man, the brother of 
Dost Mahomed, was under the greatest obligation to tlio family 
of Major Lawrence. He had been detained as a j)risoiier at 
Lahore by llnnjit Singh, who never would permit him to quit 
the city. On the appointment of Sir H. Lawrence, ns Resi¬ 
dent, he received permission to retire on his own jaghiro at 
Peshawnr : yet it was through tlie instrumentality of ilnstraiti>r 
that the troo])s were induced to break out into ojien revolt. Uii 
the 21th of October, at 8 1’. M , tliey marched down, and attacked 
the llesideiiey. “ Shot, shrajuiell, and grape, were poured on tlio 
house ill rapid succession, and answered by rnuskelry from tlio 
Ilosidoncy w'all; and many men were killed and woiindi‘d.” 
On the opening of tlie fire, the Sikh t-Jovcnior, of whose fide¬ 
lity no doul)t was ever entertained, eaine to Major Lawrence in 
a state of frantic alarm, declaring his only anxiety to be the 
safety of the British odicers, and stating, that, as no dependence 
could now be placed on any of the troops, they onglit to seek 
safety by flight. Major liawrenee, after having licld his ])ost 
for many weeks under tlie most desperate eireiiinstaiiees, seeing 
at length that it W’as no longer tenable, and that tlie attack must 
lead, during the darkness of the night, to ft fearful slaiigiitcr, 
determined to quit liis post. Ho and laeiit. Bowie, with 
]\Ir. Thompson, the siih-assistaiit surgeon, Mrs. Thompson, 
and fifty Aflghan liorse, yot out of the south gate, not witJjont 
diflieiilty ; and they luul scarcely done so, when his own 
Pathans gutted the house. During the day, .Sultan Mahomiid 
Klian gave Major Ijawreiicc the most sacred jiromises of pro¬ 
tection at Koliat (engaging to escort him at any time in 
perfect safety to Bliawulpnr, Multan, or Sciiide) ; and the parly 
therefore ])ursiicd tlieir melancholy journey during tlie night to 
that town, which they reached the next morning. On hearing 
of the catastrophe occasioned ,by that “ thoroughly faitlilcss 
miscreant,” tlie Resident wrote thus to ihe Governor Gene¬ 
ral :—“I am satisfied that the Governor General willconsider that 
Major Lawrence and Lieut. Rowic maintained their position, as 
long as it was possible to do so ; and that the ultimate defection 
of the Peshawnr troops, in spite of all Major Lawrence's skilful 
management, in no way detracts from the merit that is duo to 
liini, for the judicious and intrepid conduct, which has kept that 
force to their duty, so long after the rest of their brethren were 
all in open rebellion, and using every endeavour, by appealing to 
their patriotism and their religion, to induce them to join the 
rebel standard. Major Lawrence had a most difficult task to 
perform, and he performed it nobly.” The defection of the 
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Posliawiir troops completes the circle of Punjab treachery. 
Within twelve weeks all the Khalsa troops, with all their Sirdar.s, 
had broken out into open revolt, and were now in the field, seek¬ 
ing the entire expulsion of the Feringhis from the land of the 
five waters. Major Lawrence and his party found Mrs. Law¬ 
rence at Koliat. She had left Pi'shawur, in the midst of the 
troubles, with a strong escort of Affghaii horse, under the pro¬ 
tection of a son of Sultan Mahomed, but was induced, 
through tl>o treachery of that young Barukzye, to turn ^ff to 
Kohat, though tliere were no difficidties in the way. While 
tliere, a cliivulroiis project w'as undertaken by Lieut. Taylor of 
liunnu to l)ring them away by a steamer sent to Esakail: 
hut, while engaged in this enterprise, Sultan Mahomed, the 
faithles.s traitor, sold them to Cliiilter Singh ; and Chntter Singh 
sold the district of Peshnwnr to the Aflglrans. Major and JMrs. 
Jjawrence, and the rest of tlio party, were then transferred to 
Peshawar, where tliev arrived on the 11th of November. 
They w'crc strictly guarded, but otherwise well treated in 


every n^spoc.t. 

From intercepted corrc.spondence, it appeared that Shore 
Singli left Multan under instructions from his father, who ap¬ 
pointed a meeting with him at Giizerat, w’here there was to be 
a grand gathering of the Khalsa troo[)s. Little did he dream, 
that t/irre would be the last gathering of liunjiVs soldiers, and 
that it W’as destined to bo the grave of the independence of 
Lahore. Rajah Sliere Singh left Multan with 5,000 men; but, 
it appear^, that there were constant desertions subsequent¬ 
ly Iroin the standard of Mulraj to that of the Rajah, to whom 
the Khalsa troops now looked for the re-establishment of their 
nationality. Mhltan was comparatively deserted for the more 
dangerous, and ambitious, nnd tempting enterprizes, on which 
Shore Singh was about to enter. The Rajah left Mhltan on the 
Util, and marched with great rapidity towards the Ravi, which 
ho crossed on the lltli and I2th. He then moved toward Jhung 
on the Chenab, with the intention, as was supposed, of pro¬ 
ceeding up the left bank of the river ^-o Jcllalpur, or Ram- 
nuggur, where it was conjectured he would cross the river to 
Guzerat. The Rajah himself gave out that he was marching 
on Lahore: but this,” said the Resident, “ he w'ill not doadd¬ 


ing that, ** if he has any enterprize, which he hasjiot, he might 
occupy Sheikhupur and threaten Lahore itself, knowing that 
without reinforcements we could not march out to oppose him.** 
It seems strange, that one month after it was known that we 


were involved in a war with the whole of the Punjab, so little 
cai’o had been taken to strengthen our positions, that we were 
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unable to march a force out of the capital to pr vent the ap¬ 
proach of 5,000 of the enemy 1 Tlie Reaitienf therefore 
gently hints to the Comraaiider-in-Chief, on tlie 18th of Octo¬ 
ber, that the advance of a brigade from Ferozepore to Laliorc 
would make the Ilajah cross tlic Cheiuib, and proceed up the 
Jetch Doab at once to hie destination. But Ilajah Shero 
Singh did shew enterprize. On the 32nd, the Rcsidcni direct¬ 
ed the oHicer commanding at Laliore, to beg General Cureton 
to order up from Ferozepore the regiment of cavalry, and tlie 
troop of horse artillery, whicli were said to be ready to march 
at the shortest notice. This movement, lie eaid, was made 
necessary by the fact, that Sliere Singli had tlirown forward all 
his cavalry to within sixty miles of Lahore, with orders to 
advance to Sheikhupur, and to cover the march of his infantry 
up the left bank of the Chcniib to llamnuggnr. On the same 
day, the Resident w’roto to the Comraander-in-Chief, tljat 
Shere Singh’s was a bolder move than he had expected, and 
could only have been adopted iimlcr the knowledge of our 
having no disposable troops .at Lahore. He slated that the 
Rajah was devastating the country as he went along. “ If wo 
could get at him, ])ush him into the river, and take his guns 
from him, I should be glad of his coming up the left bank of 
the Chenab; but, ns I fc.ar that cannot be managed, T am in 
l)opc8, that the movement of the troops upon Lahore will have 
the effect of making him cross the river at or below Jcllal- 
pur.” Two days after, Sir Frederick Currie wrote under 
still greater emergency. Sliere Singli was advancing np tlie 
left b.ank of the Chenab with the avowed intention of attack¬ 
ing Lahore, and the Bunnu troops and those of llttur Singh 
were inarching to join him. He had shown great enterprize. 
He h.ad pushed forward his advanced divisions to within twenty- 
five miles of the capital; and his officers were raising tliC coun¬ 
try within tw’elvc miles of it. But this was not the worst. 
So bold had he grown by our inaction, and the total incflici- 
cncy of our equipments, that ho actually sent a party to insult 
us, by burning the bridge of boats constructed on the Ravi, 
within a mile and a half of the city walls 1 Happily only two 
boats were destroyed. At the same time his officers attacked 
a small post of durbar troops, on the right hank of the Ravi, 
within sight of Lahore, and ctirricd off eighteen zumburgahs 
in triumph. While the Rajah was moving about the country 
with such rapidity, and, as Sir Frederick Currie said in his 
letter to the Commander-in-Chief, the garrison of Lahore 
was menaced, and hemmed in by the rebels,” our reinforcc- 
nieuta from Ferozepore, which had been cut down, from the 
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necessity of circumstances, to two regiments of infantry, one 
of cavalry, and a portion of artillery, were moving up at 
the rate of eitjht miles a day. If, said the Hesideat, an at¬ 
tack were made on the cantonments at Anarkullj by the in- 
Biirgenta, and a simultaneous rising were to take place in the 
city, the population of which is all more or less hostile to us, 
w’C should without reinforcements be in a very critical, as well 
as, in the sight of Ii»dia, a very discreditable position. For¬ 
tunately, this despatch did not fall into the hands of the R.'ijah; 
else he might have taken advantage of circumstances, and Como 
down with his whole force on the cantonment, while his emis¬ 
saries created a simultaneous rising in the city. But his ob¬ 
ject was to form a junction with the troops coming to his 
standard from lUinnu and the Ilazarah country ; and he ac¬ 
cordingly crossed the Chenab on the 23d, after having com¬ 
mitted the greatdst excesses against the Mahomedans of Jhung, 
at the request of the Hindu residents. Brigadier Curetoii 
at length reached Lahore, and crossed the Kavi, with a large 
and efficient force, consisting of two European regiments of 
cavalry, one of infantry, and one regiment of native infantry, 
and three of cavalry, well supported by artillery. 

On the same day intelligence was received that the rebel 
force,under Lull Singh iMoraiTa,had moved towards Guzranwalla, 
where he expected to be joined by two other chiefs and their 
levies. Guzranwalla is the largest town in the Kechna Doab; 
and the retention of it appeared so important, that Sir Fredcrick 
Currie wrote urgently to Brigadier Cureton, on the day lie 
crossed the Ilavi, to this effect: “ If Guzranwalla falls into 
the hands of the rebels, it will strengthen tlic cause of the insur¬ 
gents amazingly; and, if they retain possession of it, we shall 
get neither supplies nor carriage from the llcchna Doab, upon 
which we now depend to enable the army to move forward : 
it will also very much damage our credit, if these parties, 
which are considered our most faitliful allies, are left unsup¬ 
ported. If your force were to push on, the insurgents would 
probably fall back.” Tlie Brigadier appeared before the enemy 
on the 9th, and an attack was ordered for the following day ; but 
in the interim new orders arrived from Head Quarters, with a 
positive and unqualified prohibition of any active measures what¬ 
ever, until the Commander-in-Chief came up with the grand 
army, 

The Blue Book gives us a much fuller record of the despatches 
of the Resident than we were prepared to expect: and it is 
calculated in an eminent degree to correct that unfavourable 
impression of his proceedings, which has been produced by the 
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coneval ignorance which prevails regarding tl. ni. llo was 
certainly incorrect in his calculation of Ohutter Singh’s inten¬ 
tions. Jlc had too ninch confidence in flic old man’s love of 
case and prosperity : and he was not a..are, that his hatred of 
the llriti^h wa.s a far stronger jiassion than his fondness tor tljt; 
Jaghivos, or the inlluence, or tl»c wealth, which lie enjoyed. 
Sir Frederick Currie also committed an error, as it afterwards 
a[)peared, in dotaclilng llajah Shere Singli, and the durliar 
troop-’, against Miiiraj, as soon as ho licard of the assas.-ina- 
tion; hut lie was not tlien aware of tliat universal feeling 
of hostility to our rule, ^^hIe!l hurnod in tiio hreast ol' 
alniO'-t every Sikh chi('f. lie did not know, lli.if the haired 
of the Fi'i’inghis, wliich the Jlajah exdiibitcd in his iiniiii- 
festo, after his open revolt, cxi.'ilcd in all ils virnlcneo, 
when ho was .sent against .Mulraj in the end (*f April, lint, wilh 
this ovccptioii, all the profcodings of Sir Fre«lcrick (.'urrio, from 
the fir.st hour of his hearing of the outbreak, until l!u“ l.'lth of 
Novrmb(‘r, wlicn bis autliority was superseded by the arrival 
{)f the Conimandor-iii-(.Miiefat. Laliore.wi're marked by [irompti- 
tude, and deeision of charaelor. Immediately on lioaring of tlie 
rebellion, he tlctennined to despatch a large llritisli Ibree to the 
rc.seuc of our otlicers at Multan. It was only when ho learnt 
that they had actually perished, and that ihe.lr death was occa¬ 
sioned by the dovsertion of their escort, that he resolved to post- 
jione the despatch of iroojis, and to refer the matter to the deei¬ 
sion of Government. The reason he gives I’or this change of 
purpose is such as to cannmend itself to every mind. Ho 
expected tlnit the other troop-j of the durliar, inarching on 
3Iultan, might acta similar part, and tiiat the British re.s< rvc, 
sent to support and succour, would find itself opposed to hollow 
friends and actual foes: and. thereibre, he would not consent 
to send a small 11 riti.sli force. But at the same time lie wrote 
to the Cominander-in-Chicf, stating the political urgency ot 
the case, and consulting him as to the possibility oi‘ under¬ 
taking military ojicrations, on the scale required, at this season 
of the year. His Excellency and the Governor General decided 
against tlio movement; Imt had a sufficient force been sent at 
tiic time, there can bo no doubt, that it would not have suffered 
from the climate, and might have been eminently successful. The 
step, which he subsequently took on his own rosponaibility, of 
sending a force to Multan, on hearing of Lieut. Edwardes’ second 
victory, was in the highest degree judicious. The only objection 
to the movement on the part of the Conimander-in-Chief was 
the season of the year; and yet the troops had not sjxpercciil 
n hospital thronghnut Ihc march, or ui the camp nl. Multan 
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Tlierc sf:ems therefore reason to believe, that, if Sir Frederick Cur- 
j-jo had been at liberty to carry out his own views, and if he had 
Ijcen vigorously seconded by the Commander-in-Chief and the 
Government of India, he would have brought the camj)aign to 
a cdosp, in less than three months from its commenccnient. 

I'lie army, which had been collected at Ferozepore, at length 
began to move, with all its innumerable impedimenta. 'I’hia 
force, with wliich the Commaiider-in-Chief now look the field 
in person (inchuling the troops under Brigadier Cii’-oton, 
which were in advance) has been generally com[)iited at 
men. Kis Excellency inaredicd into Lahore with the head 
quarters of the army of the Punjah on the I8lh of November, 
and (Mopsed the Ravi oii the morning of the 10th. 

Tlio active operations of the campaign, under the personal 
conukiand of Lord Gough, may be said lo have communced on 
the 2iid of November, just seven months and tlirce days from 
the date of the murder of Agnew and Anderson at Multan. 
Early' on the morning of tiiat day, an infantry brigade, accom- 
])nnicd by the cavalry division, in which were II. JM. l ltli 
dragoons, commanded by Col. William Havelock, and three 
troops of horse artillery under IJrigadier Cureton, marched 
up to liamnuggur, from which the ramp was about three miles 
distant; and, not till then was it discovered, that the enemy 
had retired across the C'henab. A fire, apparetitly harmlcPs, was 
immediately opened upon them from tlic Iliiiish side of the 
river; and the artillery were ])u-^hed forward to cnal)!c them 
to {day W'ith greater efleet. The heavy guns of the Sildis, how¬ 
ever, quickly silenced tlic fire of the six and eight pounders ; 
and the artillery were compelled to retire, leaving one gun 
and some tkimhrils imbedded in the sand. The course of this 
eriiiagemcnt and its disastrous result are doscrilkcd in the Ian- 
guage of a soldier, in Dr. Rnist’s annals: and a more graphic 
description of a i-rilliant but unfortunate charge can scarcely 
be found in the pages of Napier:— 

" A troop of om- horso nilillorv hntl, by oponinsj ngainst tlio rif'bt bank, 
showed tbo position of tbo oiipkiiy’s guns ; and stc'iuly cimrgo of the 
Light Dragoons, aided i)y Light (’avalry, liad cliastisod on one point the 
presuraption of the Singhs. Cnrotou liad given liis consent to anotlicr 
body of tliese being attacked by the 1 Ith ; and tho t-'Oimnaiuler-in-Chief, 
riding up to William Hmeloek, had said—“ If yon see a favomablc oppor¬ 
tunity of charging, charge I" “ Tlic gallant old Colonel," remarks one, wdio 
W’as present, “ sooii made the oppoilnnity." And so it was ; for, not many 
minutes after, William Havelock, “ liappy ns a lover," and sitting as firmly 
in his saddle, as when ho ovevleapt tho abhatis on the Hidassoa, placed 
himself in front of his cherished dragoons, and, remarking, “ We shall now 
soon see, whether wo ean clear our front of those fellows, or not," boldly led 
them 101 war I to the onset. All, who beheld it, have spoken with admiration 
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of tlie steadiness and the gallnntrv of tins gloiions gn' p. The Singhs 
made a show of standing tlio flmrgo n jtied fenne and ‘^oine of iJicm 
must have stood well, fov sahre euls wore exchangod with elii et Cii]*!!!!!! 
Gall, whil>t gra'-jtijig a standiud, had luh right hniul nit tlir.mgh hv the 
strrdce of a Smgh, whith he delivned ^\l^lltlK• ni'.^ing sound of mi Mngli'.h 
pa\jour driMiig hoiiii'a st(uic Vming l-'it/'geniM’h sivull ^\^!s l U ft to the 
luain liy aiiotiior Idow from one «*f the ciinny ; Imi the inas'' of the Sikhs 
opened out right and hdi. and giixe way heforo tlio \ietovs 

“ Thus the lii&t ehaigo seems to have ended, in which lliivelock was not 
even woundi d. We pretcml not c''i'tmnly to know tiy wlie--(> oidi i n ■-e 
ennd WHS ha/urded ; hut it 'eeiii-> enimii tlial it was exeiufi d , and, evm 
regarding tho lir^it, time had bee;: tiii''a|ijiiehen&ion ; for, as t'inetou watch¬ 
ed Its progress, he exclaimed — " That is not the hoily of hoi-i- I im-nnt to 
have been at lacked ;' mol, riding to the fnmt, rteeixed in Ins gallant 
hroii'^t a fatal nialchloek laiil. 

“ 0 lifisttMi to Ihi' end. narr.'ilmg as it has to ns been iiai’aled ,.\"ain 

tlie trumpets of the i Ith ■•oniided. and. ovntinning' a* liisi all that oppos-i d 
them, onwards III tin; ilii('ciii)ii (i| ilic i-liind tlicv lor.k then .■niiise. 7 he 
hii'.li hatierx ojuned on them a li'aixx fiu', mol lln’ie was a di of soino 

four Icei into the tial . hiil 11a\e|ni k, di-regaidm;,'all ojijn'-ilnMi and all 
(litlieultifs. and. tiding well ahead of his no n, eM-laiiiied, as he leant ilowi) 
tho di’ijin it\—'• |'(ilh)\\ nie, my h'.iM; bids, and inwer hied lloir eaniiop 
t'hot I |j( se Wi re 1 lie la*-! w (^1 d - he was ever lo'iiiil to nllei. Tlo' dia- 
goons got aiiiong-iln. K,'n grouinl. tilled with t'hkh markMiien. v.-hn kejiL up 
a xviihering till) on the tall lior'emcn, Ihiowing theinseKis Ihit on their 
tai't's H 1),.never they approaelied them Alier niany hold elioi |s, tho llili 
xvere w'ltlidiawn (roiji llie gruiiiul. IJut their coiiiiii!iikIit iom i- ii'iniind 
fi'oin that seeiie ol slanghlei', * 

It Is not \el know 1 ! e\,n*lly how' he fell. Pjoliahh In. ehnigi r was 
slnielt liown liy a c.innon -liot. and tlom he would liaxi-' to ciintend agmi'si 
learltil odds * in hiej. Ins (n'di 1 1\ has re|.iL>‘d lliat he .-aw'lino i\nig n* tlii' 
nullah, wuh several dead Sinelis around l iin, and thal. Ining wniinded 
liiiiisi ll, he eoiild not <jo to his i 'dnni 1 s tinl .\uot'i''r di.ag lon hclield Inin 
<‘oiUciidnig .igaiU'l scM'i.il ol tlio cm iiiy llaveluck dud, and liis hodv re 
nianied in tlie sandy level in the I'nuer of lli" Singlis Ih r said to 'have 
blaiu se\< i.al of tlii'in w iili his own hmid on tins j.iv \\ ,. m ed n<.t h'-su))- 
posi d to horrow’iiom the romantic tale, ol iJohiiid, iirnl of .\iiiadis. if wo 
credit this assertion . for oven the stag nt hay will lioict ly tuiu upon hia 
liiiutcr; what then the Imn in the tign’s den:'—\\ ,'■ know that few 
had learnt in youth to wield s.ilnv oi rajiier like ^Vllliam IfaMloc:; , ami, nt 
fifty-six, Ins eye had lo.st nothing of its native (jim km-; ” 

For a week after this event, the ConimaiKim -ln-t Iiicf await¬ 
ed, about six miles froin It- Miuioirur, the iinival of hi.s lugivy 
artillery, wliicli came up iiom the Ruvf very .slnwlv, hut ;is 
rapidly as our p:uti3 can he moved. It, arrived under Ihigmlier 
Penny on the 2.^th. On the 2nd a plan ajijir'ar.s to have” been 
matured, disline'uished by the military accuracy, and even 
f!,cniu3, which mark all the cabinet campaigns of J.,ord Gourrh. 

It was designed that .Major General Sir J. Thackwell, °an 
officer celebrated in the Peninsular war, should cross the 
Chenab, at a certain ford recommended by tlie Engineers, and 
should proceed to attack the enemy’s flank, while the Commander- 
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iji-< liier liiiii.sclt'tftormcd tlje batteries in front. Tbe plan was ex¬ 
cellent ; but it was marred in tlie execution. iSir Joseph Tliack- 
well sot out at the head of a body of troops, on tlic morning of 
the 2nd of December: on reaching the ford, he found that it was 
impracticable for guns; and it was so reported by the officer, 
whom the Quarter Master General had despatclied to examine 
its condition. The second in command, considering that tlic 
attc'inpt would prove abortive, advised a return; but yirtfoscpli 
Avas far too enterprising an officer to make a retrograde ..move¬ 
ment; and he marched to Wu7.ir:d)ad, twelve miles higher up the 
river,' ^J’lic army crossed the Chenab in boats during the even¬ 
ing and night, and for nine hours bivouaekod iu tlio cold and 
Avet upon it.s banks. At dawn, on the .'Jrd, the word was given 
to advance ; and the Avholc J'orec moved forward, in earnest 
expectation of an engagement Avith the Sikh army, as the at¬ 
tack Avas expected to begin at 11 A. M. : but just then, an 
order arrived from the (Jommamler-in-Chief, positively pro¬ 
hibiting any attack, until Brigadier Godby could arrive with 
a reinfurcenicnt. On the rccei[)t of this communication. Sir 
Joseph Avas compelled to detach a portion of his already 
insufficient I'orce to cover the crossing of that body. About 
two o’clock, tliG Siklis began to lire upon our troops ; and the 
skirmish and cannonading did not cease till five o’clock in the 
evening. Slierc Singh a[t[)cars to have come down with a very 
large portion of his troops, and the conllict was for a time 
sovci’c ; but Ijc was unable to make any iinj)rcsslou on our I’anks. 
Had our ti’oops been at liberty to charge, it is possible 
lliat the victory might have been comphUe : hut the Gene¬ 
ral was still fettered l)y the orders from Head (Quarters, and, 
Avheii at ItMigth ho received instructions to act according 
to his own discretion, there remained but one short hour of day- 
light. It would have heeu necessary for Sir Jose{)h Tluickwell, 
Avitlj 7,000 lroo])r,. jaded by a long inarch and tlirce hours 
jighting, and within an hour of night, to slorm three iiitrcnched 
villages, defended liy 30,000 men, and 40 pieces of camion. Sir 
Joseiih well knew Ins troops. Jle Knew it was possible for them 
to conquer the enemy Avith threefold odds: but he also 
remembered Fcrozcshulmr, and the fearful night after the 
battle—tbe night of horrors ; and he halted till the morning 
light should give him time to complete his victory. Wherever 
the real circumstances under which he acted arc known, he 
Avill be con>iilered, not only absoh'cd from all blame, but as 
deserving of all honour. The ford, which he Avas expected to 
cross. Avas pronounced impracticable by the very officer of the 
Quarter Master’s department, Avho was sent by the Commander- 
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in-Cliicf with Sir Joseph’s Ibrcc ; siiul, Just at the t.inc wlicn the 
troops were prepared to clKirgo the enemy, the General was 
ordered to wait ibr Ijrii;a<licr Godbv's bn’iradc : while the discre- 
tionary order to attack the Sikhs did net arrive, till the shades 
of evening were elosiiii^ on the army. Jji the morning it was 
found, that the Sikhs had departed with cliaracttnirtie otderity, 
with all their guns, ammunition ami baggage : and tim.'. the 
}d:in3 of the Commandcr-in-Chlef were completely haliled, and 
six weeks more of precious time were lost. 

We now return to tlse operations before ^Multan. I'roiu tiie 
day, when the hiegc of INIultan w'as raised, until the junction of 
the Ijomhay ibrees, Avliieh was delayed hy a vari(‘t} of causes, the 
army under flencral Wlilsli w'as aide to elhet little heyond 
])ot!y skirmishes. 'J’ho sow'ars of JMulraJ sw<'pt the country 
Iron) eud to end, and, as was afterwards demomstrated, aecti- 
iiHihited so great an amount of pro\isloiis, as to enalde him to 
maintain the horde within llie w'alls, williout indenting dca-fdy 
upon liis original resources. On the 22nd of Septi'inljer, a 
singular prcjchimation, |Ulhli^hc■d by Jhijali Slierc .^ingli, the 
Dewan, and his .'lillcs, lV-11 into the hands of Major Kdwarden. 
Tliis paper calls upon all the Sikhs of the Punjab to join the 
revolted tbreos, and appeals with remarkable judgment to tljosc; 
feelings and jmssions, which were predominant amojig the 
Klialsa. In order to eounteract its clfect, Major Edwardes at 
once took upon himself the great rcs[)onsil)ility of solemnly 
assuriitg tin* Irregulars under his own eommaiid, and those un¬ 
der General ('ortlandt, that, in tlie c\cut of tlie annexation ol'the 
Eunjai), evei'y man, w]i<» remained faithful to his salt, ^]louid he 
received into the Jirilish service, 'fo this decided measure, and 
to this alone, must he attributed tlie suhsequent fidelity of so 
large a jiortion of tlnit force ; for, as it afterwards appeared, the 
leaven of treason had aheadv entered into their I'ardYS. The 
act was cordially approved hy tlicKcsIdcnt and afterwards eon- 
flrmcd by the Governor General. Ou tiio (itli of November, 
General Wlfesli determined tn remove ti battery, which iMulraj 
had ereett'd outside the wall ol' ilie town, and wdiich greatly an¬ 
noyed his position. Tlie battery was on the side ol‘ the canal, 
about half a iulle from the canij>; and the .‘J2nd attemi>fcd to 
storm it, hut without success. On the 7th, two brigades, of 
1,300 men each, were ordered, under the command of Brigadier 
Markham, to move upon the battery, and, if possible, take 
the enemy by surprise. Early in the morning, however, a 
report liegan to prevail, that the wliolc of the Irregulars liad 
gone over to the enemy ; and the idea of surprising the posi¬ 
tion tvas given up. It was subsequently known, that only 
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three hundi-ed of General ('ortlandt’s men, who had not been 
in the battles of Kineyri and Suddusain, had gone over to 
the enemy,—and evidently with a premeditated design, as the 
regiment had taken with them all the property in their pos¬ 
session, which they would not have done had they intended to 
return. Tiic plan of attack was therefore slightlj’^ modified. 
Instructions were issued to Ijiigadier Markham, and the other 
otficers, to maintain a defensive attitude on the eastern (or 
camp) side of the canal, and not to attack the cnciiij'''* posi¬ 
tion, unless the Irrcguhir.s could be relied on for the occasion. 
It appeared, however, that the remainder of the Irregulars 
were faithful to the Hriti.sh ; and the original attack was per¬ 
severed in. In tljo morning tlie Sikh sowars, emboldened by 
the apparent [)a.?siveness of their assailants, but dreading to attack 
the regular trooj)S, poured down on the position held by the 
Irregulars, on the farther bank of the canal. Lieut. Kdwardcs 
called his uum to in-ovo themselves imire faithful than their 
hrcthrcii had been; and,headed by Mr. (Juin, Lieut. Edwardes’s 
head writ<M-, they sprang forward, and, after a sharp hand to 
liand light of half an hour, drove the enemy from that pf)rtion 
of the canal, and succeeded in maintaining their position. 
JNIeanwhilo, the regular tro()i)s had crossed the canal in safety; and 
IJrigadier Maikham by a rapid movement placed the force 
under his command in a position to attack the rear of tlio 
enemy. ISIajor Whclcr, in command of the cavalry, executed 
a brilliant eluirgo, wliicli drove the enemy up the bank of the 
nullah, and prevented the removal of the guns which had been 
])ostcd there. The horse artillery opened their fire; tho 
line advanced ; and the rout of the enemy was comj)letc. The 
l)atterics were then destroyed, and the force returned to camp, 
leaving nearly 1,200 of tlie enemy dead upon the field, an 
evidence of the fuiIou.s valour with wiiiuh the llritish troops 
had fought and ct)nq’ieicd. This was the last skirmish of 
any importance, before the aiTi\al of the Bombay reinforce¬ 
ments. 

The Bomhay force started from Ror on the 18th of Decem¬ 
ber, and, after an iuiintcrni{)ted march, arrived before Mfiltan 
on the 2Gth, and look up the position formerly occupied by 
the irregulars under Edwardcs, Lake, and Cortlandt. The 
new reinforcements, which were all ready for action on the 
29tli, amounted to i),00() men, and swelled Whish’s force to 
the number of 17,000, with a train of 64 heavy guns. TJiree 
months liad now elapsed from the raising of the siege; 
a delay, which, despite all the interpellations, explanations, 
and rcci: in illations, ooncerning it, still remains unaccounted 
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for, and |)rol);ibly ^vill remain so, until some lortunafe lils- 
torian shall discover, in some forgotten nook of ihe Cham¬ 
ber of Archives, the memoirs of the Indian IVjiys. Neverthe¬ 
less, when the sietre did recommence, and the tardv march of 
the l>ombay forous had placed at Clcncral ^^’hish's disjjosal 
what he considered suilhn’ont means to obviate all rl^k of u 
second repulse, ho acted with the dcci><ion and energy of a 
British General. Tlio troop-s, at the recomMx'ma'iiH'nt, of the 
siege, occupied nearly tljc ground, which had l)ecn before taken 
up on the ('astern side of tiic towri. 'fho llengal rcL’iinents 
were ujion the right; the ihimhay eolumn on the h f; ; and 
Lient. K'lwanler)’ irregular bands a little in the rear, near llie 
scene of the battle of Smaj ICiind. It was rc'-olved on the 
2Tth, that tluj .snl)iiih3 of the city should be cleared, and a 
posit ion ol)tained, uiton whieh tin; breacldng batti'iios might ho 
advantaircon-'ly plactal. ]'\>nr eolinnii'*, under (’oloui'l t.apon, 
th)l. Na'h, IJrijailier I^niula.'!, and Cohniel ^"oiiii :, iiiov('d to 
the attack upon four point-^ at oiu'c; an 1, althoo;.'!i (he eiu'iny 
fought ^as Asiatic, a! waw tight behind ,‘-tone walls} wiili des¬ 
perate Viilour, yet the laiyoiiet ultimately jirovtal irre.-i-lIble, 
and, at all the four ]>oint.s, the altaek wa.s .•^igniiily sneecs^fnl. 
•Seventeen officers fell ; many others w‘re severely wound('d ; 
and n.early'100 private.s were cillier kilh'd or woiunled : hut thy 


lijss of the enemy wjis much more eonshh'i’ahh', .‘tniiuint ing to 
about 1,100 men. This ))riHiar.t commein einent t>f active 
operations r;ii?od the .■'pirits of the ti-o(»ps, whi(jh ha 1 been 
soniewlnit unduly de[)re>-od, and rellecled !i g'loiy upnn the 
bc'iegcrs, wdiieh proved highly advanfageom to theii' future 
attempts. IJy thl.s da-'hing iiffair, nnuaiove.r, (lie (Uitiic siiinirhs 
were placed in the possts-ion of the rulti-h, and their biit- 
tcrics advanced to within 400 yards of the town; trom wIk'iico 
they begiin to open with fearful effect. The liejiviest Inittery 
w’as posted on the Mnndi Ava, a mound to the extreme 
right of the llriti>li intrcnchnicnts; and, for the space of live 
days, the firing eontiiiucd incessant from cannon, howitzers, 
and mortars. Night and d;iy tiie fiery rain never ecased. 
The buildings within the town crumbled into dust. Tlic po¬ 
pulace died in hundreds, or were cut down by the cavalry, 
in their endeavours to csoajic. Explosion after explosion 
shook the ground, and demonstrated the skill and resolute 
earnestness, with which the Engineers had addressed themselves 
to their work. At length the great mostjue, filled with 
thousands of maunds of gunpowder, was blown up, and the 
w’ork of destruction appeared nearly complete. The breaches 
began to appear practicable on the 1st; but it was not considered 
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!i(Ivis:ilj]e to uUiick them till the 2nfl, when tlie troops, selected 
for the enterprise, advanced in two divisions. The Jien^al 
column, consisting of 11. M. <‘j2nd, and the 72nd and 4!.ilh 
N. L, attacked the Delhi, or northern, gate; and the llombay 
column, comprising the 1st Fusiliers, the 4th HiHcs, and the 
3rd and 19tli B. N. J. stormed tlio breach on the opposite side. 
Major Kdwardos, witli the irregulars, in the meanwhile opened 
a sharp fire on the west and south, and succcedcu in distracting 
the attention of tlie enemy. Tlic Bombay troops cllljO'-'d an 
entrance after a severe struggle, and were shortly afterwards 
reinforced by the Bengal column, who had found the Dellii gate 
im[)r:icticablo, through tlie terrible fire of matchlocks from 
within, and the unfinished state of the breach. A sergeant, 
named Bonnot, was the first to plant the colours on the wall; 
and ought afterwards to have received a commission for the 
daring act. J'hc troops bivouacked all night in the quarter 
they had won ; and, in the morning, another attack was made 
under Colonel Young upon the Doulut Gate, the only one 
remaining in the possession of the enemy. It was completely 
succcsslnl; by three o’cloc.k, the whole of the town was in the 
Ininds of the llritish forces ; and the first grand step towards 
the reduction of the fort had been happily achieved. 

Alth(jiiy:h the town was now in onr hands, and the annovance 
of con.stant skirmisliing had ceased, yet the capture ol’ the fort 
was nearly as di.stant as ever. During the next five days, the 
howitzers played upon the fort with tremendous cflcet. The 
shells buried tbemselvcs in the walls, and, exploding, threw off 
gi'eat masses of masonry and brickwork. On the 5th of January, 
an envoy w'as sent from IMulraj to Major Edwardcs, with a rc- 
(|ucst for nogoeiation. To this that officer replied, that the time 
was jrassed; and that nothing short of unconditional surrender 
could be listenetl to. On the 8th, another effort to open ncgoci- 
ations w'as made i>y the Dewan, and at once refused by General 
Whish and Major Edwardcs. The breaches w’cre reported 
irracticable on the 2()tli, and an attack ordered for the 22nd : 
but, on the 21st, a messenger, wdth full credentials from Miilraj, 
made his appearance in camp, and offered an unconditional 
surrender. It was accepted; hostilities were suspended; and, on 
the afternoon of that day, Mulraj, with 3,500 men, marched out 
of the fort, and surrendered himself to General Whish. Thus 
Icniiinatcd a ciego, the most memorable in our Indian His¬ 
tory. 

Before wc proceed to narrate the battle of (Jullianwallah, 
and tlio victory of Gfizerat, we must refer to two slight 
emcuios; slight”, as compared with the great events of the 
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campaign, but wliich excited at the time an imcrcst totally 
ditiproportioned to their importance, IVoin the great talent and 
gallantry displayed in their biippression, and tVoin the circum¬ 
stance of their occurring within the Biitish territory. In the 
beginning of November, Mr. IjawKMicc, Commissioner of tlie 
Trans-Sutlej states, became aware of disturbances in the dis¬ 
tricts around Xurpur and Pathan Kotc. Ram Singh, the 
son of one of the titular Wuzirs of Nur[»ur, liad embraced 
the opportunity,afforded by the general tlisqniet, to raise a small 
force of 300 freebooters, and to set up the siamlard of resistance 
to the British power, lie docs not appear to have had eillier 
project or design, hut only a vague ho[>e of emharrassing our 
officers, and collecting an army, lie took up a position on a 
high hill, comnianding the Doah, and covered with a dense 
jungle. Mr. Lawrence, after ctdlocting a small force, inarched 
towards Nurpur; while Major Pisher, with about .‘iOO men. on 
liis way to attack Barn Singh, besieged and <M*en[)ied a little 
fort culled Shah[)ur, and, after blowing up the bastions, pro¬ 
ceeded onwards to join the other divisions of the force, which 
31r. Lawrence had oollceted. Ram Singh was finally attacke<l, 
on llte 20ih of September, in his fastness on the hill. The ar- 
rangcineuts were jicrfect. The hill was ascended on all sides 
at once, and, after a brief resistance, the enemy flial, leaving 
eighteen of their number dead on the summit. Owing, how¬ 
ever, to the density of the jungle, Ram Singh himself (!sea[)e(l; 
and, though frequent attempts were ma<io to arrest him, he 
contrived to reach the camp of Sherc Singh. 

About the 7th of October, the Residmit at Lahore considered 


that the presence of a small force, in the districts on the farther 
side of the Beas, would be advantageous; and he requested that 
Brigadier VYliceler rniglit be despatched, with a siiffieiciit force, 
to reduce two small fortresses in that country, named Rungur- 
luiggur situated about lo miles from the I3cas, opposite Sri 
11 urgovind, and Morari, about 2fi miles to the north of the 
other. Brigadier Wheeler accordingly marched against Rnn- 
gur-iiuggur, and, after 12 hours’ battering, the garrison eva¬ 
cuated the jilace at midnight on the loth October. The Brigadi¬ 
er, throwing a small garrison into the fort, imrsued his march 
against Morari, which he reached on the 24tli of October. An 
effort was made to prevent the evacuation of the place by the 
garrison, but it was fruitless ; and, on October 26th, the fort, 
whicli is de.xcribed as a paltry jilace, was entered without 
resistance. In all these movements the celerity and judgment 
of the officers in command were remarkable ; and the regulars 
appear to have equalled even the lighter armed soldiers, in the 
rapidity of their movements. 


N N 
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Wc left Rajah Shore Singh marching at his own leisure, from 
tlie banks of the Chenabto those of the Jhelurn, after the 
battle of Sudalapnr. In that engagement, the advan¬ 
tage remained entirely with the enemy, llajah Shere Singh 
was enabled, under cover of the night, to carry out the plan 
which he had previously matured ; and he transferred his army 
from tlie right bank of the Cljcn.ib to llic left bank of tlie 
Jlieinm. Wlicn it was discovered, on the morning after the 
battle, that the Sikhs had taken their departure, parties were 
sent out in pursuit of them: but they had already advanced 
heyond otir reaeli, ^J’lie Conimandor-in-ChiePs despatch to tlie 
(iuvciiior-f Jeneral, on this occasion, was perhaps tlie most un~ 
1(Mtunalc his Excellency has ever written, “ It has pleased 
.Alniighty lo vouchsafe to the llritish arms the most suc¬ 
cessful iPsiic to the extensive coinhinations rendered necessary 
for the piii [tose of effecting tlie passage of the Chciiab, and the 
defeat and disfiersion of tlic Sikh force, under the insurgent 
Rajah, Shere Singh, and the numerous Sikh Sirdars, who had 
the temerity to set at defiance tlie Ilritlsh power. This 
force, from sill my information, amounted to from 30 to 40,000 
men, with twenty-eight guns; and was strongly intrench¬ 
ed on the right hank of the (Mienab, at tiic principal ford, about 
tw’o miles from the town of llsiinnuggiir.” How completely the 
Sikh army was defeated and disjiersed, was ascertained forty 
days after at Eliillianwallali. llajah Shere Singh, having tlius 
retired in good order, and without any loss, to a stronger posi¬ 
tion on the Jliclum, remained for forty days unmolested by 
our army. 

This delay in following up a victory, which was said to have 
ended in the total defeat and dispersion of the enemy, is a com- 
jiletc enigma. The Bine Book cx[)lain3 it but partially. In his 
despatch to the Se<‘ret Committee, dated on the 22d of Decem¬ 
ber, the Governor General says, “ Being satisfied, from accounts 
whicli luid reached me, that, in any extended advance which his 
Excellency might attempt to make, lie would experience very great 
difficulty in pvoenring supplies for the uuny, 1 requested his Ex- 
eellcnoy on no con.-^ideration to advanceinto the Doab, beyond the 
Clicnal), except for the purpose of attacking Shere Singh in the 
position he lield. witliout i'urliier communication with me. This 
injunction is based upon certain circuuistanees, and is to conti¬ 
nue in force only, wlille tfiosc circumstances remain unchanged. 
The information, which 1 have since received, has led me to 
believe, that, iti many material respects, they have undei^one 
a cliJ’iige. I have, tliercfore, acquainted his Excellency, that, if 
lie can satisfy his own judgment regarding the state of his owm 
supplies, rnd supports, and communications; if the intelligence 
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he may receive, and the rcconnoiasanccs he may he able to 
make, shall satisfy him that the enemy may bo attacked with 
success, with such force as ho may hav'' safely disposable, and 
w'ithoiit a heavy loss—in such case, I should be happy itulocd 
to see a blow struck that would destroy the enemy, add ho¬ 
nour to the British arms, and avert the prospect of a protracted 
and costly war.” This fearfully lonp; sentence i-s very unlike 
Lord Dalhousie's clear, brief, and vl<roroiis composition ; and 
the complication of words is bur an index of the complication 
of ideas, under the inllucncc of which it was penned. 'I'he 
real meaning of these passages is, that Lord Dalhonsic, some¬ 
what injudiciously, interfered with the military movements 
of Lord Gough, on whom the entire responsibility of the 
campaign rested, and laid on him an injum^tion not to adv.ince 
beyond the banksof the (Jhenab. It is true that J..ord Ilardingc 
had controlled the milit.arv movements of Lord Goni;h to 
an extent, which, when fully revealed, will create no small 
feeling of surprise; but Lord Ilavdinge was a soldier, arul l.oril 
Dalhoiisie a civilian. This, however, was the only interfer¬ 
ence with the proceedings (»f his Excellency, chargeable on the 
Governor General during the war. I’ercciving the error, which 
he had inadvertently committed, the interdict was taken ofb on, 
or before, the 2*2d of Deivmher. The delay, which took [*laco 
in the advance of the British troops, from the time, when the 
guns were across the Clienab,until the 22d of nccember, is there¬ 
fore to be attributed to the Governor General’s injunctions. 
The subsequent delay of twenty-two days belongs to the res¬ 
ponsibility of the Commandcr-iii-(diief. 

While the army under Lord Gough was encamped in the 
vicinity of Rajah Shore Singh, Lioiit. Taylor was employed In 
the siege of Lukki, a fort of considerable importance, at this 
juncture, beyond the Indus. That officer had jiroccedcJ oii a 
chivalrous expedition for the rescue of jNIrs. L.'iwrcncc from 
Kohat, and had reached Esakail ou the Indus, when ho heard 
that she had been treacheiou.dy siurendcred by Siiltan Ma¬ 
homed Khan to the Sirdar Ghutter Singh. Seeing no i'lirthcr 
object in remaining at Esakail, he had intended to proceed, l»y 
way of Lukki, to Dera Ismael Khan, and from thence to Mid- 
tan, in time to meet the Bombay column. But, as the people of 
the country had come in to him, and professed their perfect alle¬ 
giance, he thought that ho could do Government more service, 
by marching into the district, and assuming the civil manage¬ 
ment of it. The garrison of Lukki, however, appeared de¬ 
termined to hold out, and he resolved to besiege it: and, collect¬ 
ing a small body of soldiers, he sat down before it, on the lUh of 
December. On the 14th, two batteries had been constructed, 
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Init liis fire was very weak and ineffective ; his guns were old, 
lioncy-combed, and untrue, and the carriages Were falling to 
jiieccs; he had none but hammered shot, carelessly made, and 
not nearly large enougli for the bores of the guns; still he per¬ 
severed in the siege for a whole month, and the garrison at 
length surrendered. Had they held out twenty-four hours 
longer, Lieut. Taylor would have been obliged to raise the 
siege, and probably to retire across the Indus; as Mahomed Azim 
Khan, the son of Dust Mahomed, arrived the next moinuig 
in Bunnd, with a force of between three and and four thou¬ 
sand Affghans ; and the same night his messenger reached Lukki, 
with tidings that the relieving force was at hand. But they were 
too late. Had Lieut. Taylor retreated across the Indus, the 
Dfiranis would have taken possession of Bunnu, Murwit, and 
Esakail, and would have been enabled to co-operate with the 
Sikhs on the Jhclum. Lieut, (now Major) Edwardes, seeing 
the importance of supporting Lieut. Taylor, sent him large re¬ 
inforcements ; which enabled him to hold the district with per¬ 
fect ease, till the Dhrains precipitately retreated from it, as soon 
as they heard of the battle of Guzerat. 

While Lieut. Taylor however was thus successful in Bunnd, 
the gallant Lieut. Herbert was obliged to abandon Attock. 
Though the place was so weak, that it could not have with¬ 
stood a vigorous cannonade of a few hours, yet that gallant 
officer had now hold out for six weeks, under such disadvan¬ 
tages, as few have ever been exposed to. He had lutherto re¬ 
lied on his Mahomedan troops, when combating against the 
Hindti Siklis; but Dost Mahomed himself lind now reached the 
banks of the Indus, and summoned all the Mfissuhuans in it to 
Ins standard. Lieut. Herbert held a durbar of liis officers, on 
the Ist of January, to ascertain the slate of their feelings; 
when all disguise was removed, and he found that there was no 
longer hope, that either they, or their men, would oppose the 
Amir. Two rafts were secretly prepared, and at midnight he 
left the fort, and embarked on the Indus. Of his subsequent 
adventures we have no account: but iie fell into the hands 
of the enemy, and j«nned Major Lawrence in his captivity. 

The fall of Attock, and tlic advance of Chutter Singh to his 
son on the banks of the Jhclum, at length induced tlic Com- 
inander-in-Chief to determine to attack the Sikh position, before 
the arrival of reinforcements. Sir Henry Lawrence had re¬ 
turned from Englaml to the Punjab, and was at this time in 
the British camp ; and the revived activity of our armies was 
generally ascribed to his importunity. 

The Sikhs lay in a long intrenched camp, which stretched 
from Mung and Chillianwallnh to liussul, a distance of nearly 
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a mile and a quarter ; but with their main stren^ili concent rated 
towards Mung. At Russtil, however, tlie iiitrenchineiits were 
the strongest; and tlie rear rested upon a broad |)ass, which 
iifForded a ready means of escape in case of defeat. The 
Jiieluin rolled half a mile to the riijlit of their intrenchnicnt at 
Mdng, and was spanned by a bridge of boats; so ihai their 
whole line lay at a small angle from the river, wliile the ]»ass, and 
the bridge at either extremity, attbrded tlie means for a rajud and 
iinpursucd retreat. The Commandcr-in-Chicf determined, with 
Ills usual judgment, to dislodge the enemy from Htissui, and 
thereby to turn their Hank, and compel them, cither to retreat 
across the Jhclum in disorder, or to tiiilit him on ground of his 
own choosing, and with their forces completely inclosed by his 
army and the river. The plan was admirably laid; and, on the 
morning of the 13th of January, the troops were ordered to move 
to their new encamping ground. JJy tlie time they arrived in 
front of Mung, they were weary, and exhausted witli a long 
march, and six hours’ fatigue under arms. 'J'hey were almost 
beyond the range of ihc enemy’s guns; but, at one o’clock, an un¬ 
lucky shot fell near tlic Commandcr-iii-Chief: and, in an inst.’int, 
the old chief’s blood mounted to his forehead, and, without plan 
or recoiiiioissaiice, orders were issued fur an instantaneous attack 
on the enemy’s position, A brisk cannonade was kcjit u[> for 
nearly two hours; and, at three o’clock, witli jaded troops, aiul 
three-fourths of the day already passed, an atrempt was made 
tv) storm intrcnchmcnts, defended by Sikli batteries, and Sikh 
artillerists. The brigade, commanded by IJrigadicr Pcnnyeiiick, 
consisting of Her Majesty’s 24lb, and the 25th ami dOlh native - 
infantry, thoiigli unsupported hy artillery, charged some hat- 
terics, which had been placed on an acclivity. 'J'lu' guns were 
spiked; but a raking cross fire from a body of Sikhs, po.^ted in 
the jungle, compelled the regiments to retreat with terrific ]o.«s. 
The Brigadier, forty-nine officers, and almost one-hall’ of the [iri- 
vates, fell, either killed, or wounded, under those fearful volleys. 
Colonel Mountain, at the head of another brigade, storrneil the 
central position ihrougli the jungle, right in the teeth of the 
enemy’s batteries, and under a fire, winch mowed the men down 
by scores. The 3d dragoons and 5th light cavalry made a charge 
against the enemy, who had advanced too far : but the 5th 
cavalry held back, and, in spite of the exertions of the officers, 
refused the encounter ; and the 3d, in its fierce charge, was al¬ 
most surrounded. Captain TJnett, their commander, perceiving 
the danger, immediately gave the order to turn, and to cut their 
way through the e^nemy ; which was effected, in perfect order. 
On the right, the brigade of Brigadier Pope, comprising the 11th 
dragoons, 9th lancers, and Ist and 6th light cavalry, charged on 
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tlio batteries through the jiir»gle, under a fearful fire. The fire 
became lieavier ; the regiments appeared to be totally unsup- 
))urtcd ; the 14lh reineinbercd the skirinisli and the slaugiitcr of 
Kamnuggur, and that Havelock was not there ; and some voice 
from the ranks shouted “ Three’s about !” The note was in¬ 
stantly repeated from mouth to mouth; the retiring became 
quicker; the expostulation and threats of the officers were 
unheard; and the regiments swept through their own hospilal 
line, overthrowing dulics, doctors, and apothecaries, u. their 
course, and never drew bridle till fairly beyond the scene f 
confusion. 

The disaster of TI. M. 14th Dragoons has been the theme of 
much discussion ; and a charge of cowardice has been echoed 
through the land. But the Fourteenth was noted in every 
Peninsular field for its reckless gallantry ; and, six weeks before, 
the regiment proved, that it had lost no portion of its ancient 
valour. The character of a regiment docs not change in a d;iy, 
or in a twelvemonth cither ; and the SSikhs were no more terrible 
at ('hillianwallah, than at llamnuggur. The truth appears to 
havebrcn, that, the men, finding themselves totally unsupported, 
their Brigadier just wounded, and with a lively recollection of 
the former ambuscade, obeyed an order given by one of their 
own number. Every one else thought that it had been given 
by some superior officer. The officers were carried along by the 
rush of 600 horsemen; but the whole regiment was, \vc believe, 
as utterly free from fear, as English soldiers arc or can be. Bri¬ 
gadier Pope did not give the order ; for he was at the time in the 
hos[)ital,. wounded by a cut across the brow. Thus, with a 
heavy fire from Colonel Brind, ended tlic battle of Chillianwal- 
lah, one of the most disastrous engagements w'e have ever fought 
in India—an engagement, by which no one advantage was gained, 
and in which British troops were checked by a barbarian enemy, 
who had not even the advantage of numbers. 

The victory, as it was called, was most deady purchased on our 
part. Our loss amounted to no less than 2,300 killed and 
wounded, of whom nearly 800 were slal i. Twenty-six officers 
W'cre killed on the spot, or died of their w'ounds; sixty-six were 
wounded. Her Majesty’s 24th, and the 30th and 56th native 
infantry, were so entirely disabled, that they were compelled 
to be disjoined from the force, and sent back to llamnuggur 
and Lahore. Her Majesty’s 20th, and the 2‘lth native infantry 
lost both their colours ; the 25tli and 26th lost each one ; the 5th 
cavalry lost the colour they won on the field of Maharajpore.” 
The Sikhs now took up their quarters atllussul, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the sceuce of conflict, and watched Lord 
Gough’s movements, at the distance of five miles, expecting 
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daily tol)c joincJhy Chutter Sinjjh. The Affghans, u> the numhcr, 
it was said, of 10,000, were to the north of titem, watoliing the 
[)rogress of events. Immediately nfte’’ the battle of Chilli.in- 
wallah, Lord (joiigh summoned 11. M. 53rd regiment from 
T diore, and II. M. 98th from Fcrozopore, and also General 
\ heeler, with a body of 5,000 men, who hail been occupied, 
iuriou: the greater portion of tlie campaign, in reducing and 
)< v< liiog several i’orta in tlic Juliundhur, and in some .severe 


: with a body of rebels, who had obtained possession 

' ! Koto Kangra. Lonl Gough also began to intrench himself, 
, (Uitjg for the tall of Mullan, and the arrival of the force cin- 


'.iloyidin besieging it. 

The army of the Punjab remained in a state of total quies¬ 
cence o[)posite tJie enemy, unlll the Gth of February; when 
a rumour was spread abroad, that the Sikhs were no longer 
in tlicir Cam[) at ilussiil. The ofllecrs of the espionage depart- 
merit smiled incredulously :—for, having lately most liberally 


rewarded a sepoy with 7 rupees for important intelligence, how 
could any thing of consequence escape them ? 'J'he rumour, 
however, grew and prevailed, and at length it tinned out to 
be an absolute i'act. Tlic Commandcr-in-Cbief rode over the 


ground, which the Slklis had vacated, and the intrenchments, 
wiiicli they had thrown up, and wliich it would have cost 
thousands of lives to capture, lint the men and the cannon, 
which should have del'ended them, were gone: and, it became 
inanifest, that the Sikli army of .30,()()() men, with sixty guns, 
all lying within four miles of the British encampment, had 
marched round the army of the Punjah, had escaped the eyes 
of its Cominander-m-Chiefi and was now in his rear, in full 


inarch for Lahore. 


Various reasons have been assigned for this move on tlie 
part of Shore Singh, and want of food, of pay, and of cxeito- 
nient, have each been put forward as the cause of it: but the 
supposition, that it might be a magnificent stroke of general¬ 
ship, of wiiicli tlie greatest general would liave heeii proud, 
has been overlooked. Tlic march ])hiccd Shore Singh at once 
in the most fertile districts of the Punjab, with full privilege of 
plunder, and with the road open to Lahore or Delhi. Had he 
been successful, he would probably have turned aside, crossed 
the Sutlej, and fallen upon the provinces of Northern India, 
like a devastating torrent. By the success of the movement, 
the hope of unlimited plunder, the desire of renewed liber¬ 
ty, and all the strongest iitqiulses of man’s nature, would have 
been enlisted against us. The warrior races of the North 
might have taken arms, and every petty prince might have 
poured in his horde of armed and half-disciplined dependents. 
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Trom all tlicsc evils^ real and imaginary, the state was saved, 
by a conjunction of circumstances in great part fortuitous. 

Shere Singh found the (’Iienab guarded by Brigadier Mark¬ 
ham’s brigade, and the 53rd Foot. General Whish left Multan 
on the 27th of January. lie was detained on his way for 
the reduction of the fort of Chiniout; but, on receiving the 
most pressing injunctions from the capital, he pressed forward 
by forced marches, and arrived at Uaranuggur on tliC 13th of 
February, lie there heard tliat the whole insurgent force was 
in full inarch on the Clicnab ; a part of them having already eross- 
edat Wimrabad. Without waiting for orders, ho pushed on 
two ninc-poundera, and some irregular horse, up the bank of 
the river, on the 14th. The next day, a larger force under 
Col. Byrne was sent in the same direction, i'hey marched 
over twenty-four miles of ground, and reached Wuzirabad in 
the evening. It turned out that the enemy had not crossed; 
but there can be no doubt, that, but for this timely arrival of 
our troops, they would have done so. On the 16ih, Brigadier 
^Markham’s brigade pushed on to a ford, halfway between llara- 
nnggur and AVuzirabad; and half the force crossed. On the 
same day. Col. Byrne despatched a considerable force under 
Col. Alexander to Sudra Ghat, where a body of 6,000 
Sikhs were on the eve of crossing. They were not able to 
effect their purpose, but were driven back on their own head 
quarters at Guzerat. These rapid and energetic movements 
ju’cvcntcd the army of Shere Singh from pouring down on La¬ 
hore ; for it was the intention of the Sikhs to have pushed on 
to the capital, before they could be overtaken. 

Shere Singh, thus defeated in his attempt to gain poscsssion of 
Lahore, was anxious to regain his formidable intrenchments 
at llussul; but he found himself hemmed in by our troops, and 
was constrained to make preparations for the final stuggle at 
Giizerat, on the very spot, which his father had pointed out to 
him, at the beginning of the campaign, as the Held where the 
battle of Sikh independence was to be fought. Wc need not en¬ 
ter into any detail of the position of the a irious brigades in this 
engagement. Tlie glory of the victory of Guzerat, one of the 
most complete we have ever won in India, belongs almost exclu¬ 
sively to the artillery. Contrary to his usual custom, the 
Commander- in-Chief allowed himself to be prevailed on to 
give his guns full play. Never, in any battle fought in 
India, has there been so formidable an array of artillery 
brought to bear upon any enemy. For two hours, one hun¬ 
dred pieces of cannon, fortlie greater part of the largest calibre, 
poured in such a destructive hre, as no enemy Itad ever been 
exposed to in this country. The Sikhs themselves described 
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the effect of that torrent of shot by, the expression, (hut they felt 
themselves, “ as if in hell”. They stood their fjround, however, 
with undaunted bravery, till they saw all their j;uns dismounted; 
and, at length, losing all heart, they fled in confusion, leaving 
their whole camp equipage and stores, with an incrodildo aniouni 
of ammunition, in our hands. Fifteen hundred Affghan 
horse, conspicuous for their boldness, made a desperate attack : 
but they were charged, in the ino.‘«t m.agnificont style, by tin* 
Scinde horse, mustering only 500 men. Amidst all the ex ¬ 
ploits of that memorable day, none excited more applause, than 
the mode in which this body disposed of the Affghaii cav.alry. 
Sixty pieces of cannon were the fruit of this splendid victory. 
Our loss, in killed, wounded, and missing, amounted to about 
800 men. 

General Gilbert, well known as the best rider in India, wasdes- 
patched, with 15,000 men, and .'?() guns, to c()m[)Iote the ruin of 
the vanquished army; and, at the head of this force, the Hying 
General crossed the Jhcliun on the 28(h. ticneral Campbell 
captured the strong fort of Rliotas: Colonel Steinhach moved 
from the hills, where ho liad remained with Golah Singh's 
own troops : Capt. Abbott came from Nara, with a body of 
irregulars, to watch the campaign; and the Sikh chieftains 
found that further resistance was liopcIc.“!S. 

On the 6th of March, the European prisoners in the hands 
of the Sikhs were delivered up. Ou the Sth, Ilajali Shcro Singh 
eanic in, to make arrangements for the rsnrrcniler of the e.hiefs 
and troops. On the 14th, General Gilbert rcaehc<l Kawul Piii' 
di, and received the surrender of the whole body of the Sikh 
army, 16,000 in number. The men, sad and downca.st, but 
with a solilier-Iike sternness of feeling, cast their swords into the 
heap, as they passed, and stilained to the spirit of the steel. The 
total number of guns surrendered was forty-one, which, with 
those taken at Guzerat, Chillianwallah, and Milllan, made the 
whole number of pieces of ordnance, which liad fallen into our 
hands during the present canqiaign, One IJutidrcd and Fifty- 
eight. 

These events were made known by the Governor Gonend in 
a very spirited notification, which communicated a thrill of 
delight to the whole cominmiily of India; but no sentence in 
that document attracted greater admiration, than that, in which 
his Lordship declared, that the war would not be considered to 
he concluded, till Dost Mahomed Khan juid the Affghans 
had eitiier been driven from the province of Peshawur, or de¬ 
stroyed within it. The gratificatioo of tints putting a termi¬ 
nation to the campaign was granted to Sir Walter Gilbert; and 
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wo (;aimot give :i better description of his dashing exploits than 
in the langimge of ]3r. Buist;— 

“ 'I’lie ninmi’iit tlio Siklis could bodisjto&cd of, Gilbert once more jmsliecl 
on, in liopcsof ovcrOiking tbe Airffluins, before they lind crossed the Jiuhis, 
or, at III! events, of ]»rcvontiii‘' tlicin fi-oin destroy!iicf the means of conunii- 
mciitLon across. IJy a forced marcli of forty-six miles, tliey approached tbo 
Jiidiis in lliirty-one lionrs; tlio troops ari Lvisd at Attock m the forenoon of 
Iho ITtli. When about six nnlcs from tlic river, iiiU-llii'oii"'’ was received 
by Major .Mackeson, that Attock bad jn-t been evaoiiuted by il." enemy; 
that tliey liad taken tbive guns along with them from the fort, and wero 
about to destroy ibc bridge of boats, to previ-iit us following tbein. [’pm 
this, Oilbort and Maclosou, with a small esioit lioin Nicholson's iiregu- 
lais, with I .iiiiisdc'ii’s (iiiides, ami the whole Htaif, ]uisbed ahead at a gal 
]o[), and only slackened their speed on reaching an (“minciico close by the river. 
About one innidred of tbo enemy wero here seen dealing destruction on the 
bridge : n.dOO, or ti,()f)(), wero drawn up on the op-posite bank. 'I'ho sight of 
ilntisli olliccrs, snjiposed to bo at least two dava’ innreh distant, set them all 
a si-am|'Ormg ; and llftocii of the best boats loriiiing tbo bridge were con 
so>(iieiiiIy secured. 'I'lic prineipal object \vc bad in view was tbnsooinjdctely 
iiccniii|ilislied, and tbo means of following on tbo beels of tbo flying foo 
iiltaincd 'I'lio artillery now eamo up, wben tbo AH'gbaiis found it eon 
vciiM'iil, to wilbdriiw, after Urmg somo guns at ns, wbieii did no bmin. Tbo 
foil (A' \tloi-lv was occupied immodiatoly ; and, early tbo following morning, 
a brifside i-iosscd over, and took ]iosseS!.Moii of tbo small fort of Ifydrabacl, 
by wliieli the town i.s commanileil. Negoeialiotis bid been ontorod into 
xvilb tbe iCbyboiis, in bopos that tbo lliglit of the AUgbans might bo in- 
tercopi-'d, .‘Dill they left to rocoivo the piinisliiiiont, tliey so woll deserved, 
ne.ir tbo famous batlle-deld of .Imiirud. ISim-o (jinlling I.ord Goiigli’s 
camp, < b neral li illiorL bad sneceoded In adiiiiraiion in eairx iiig to a sneces.i- 
liil i -ii:- eiery plan be bad undertaken to execnlo.—secniing, in doing so, 
the !'.ille-t ediilideneo of tbo.so under bis eommand. Vast numbers of dis- 
baiideil Sikhs wero now roliirtiing to tboir homes in a stale of desti- 
liilion and w letebediiess: tbo bulk of ibem soeiiied to belong to tbo Pio 
tecied Slates; a birgo number wore men from llimlnstan : in both cases 
allured to the field as niereenai u’s, or in hope of plunder, with no toolings 
of veiigeaiieo to gratily, or objects of jitiliiotism or ambition to servo A 
misuiaiiiiged insurreelbiri anywlieroiu India would bring tboimaiids of such 
niisi‘i eanl.s into the iield against us. 

Gillicit crossed tbo nidus on llic Ihtb tiiul‘^Otb, and piislipd on by forced 
marebes for L’csbawiii. wliero be iiri ivcd on tin: ‘^l.st ami‘i’td 'i’lic Airgbniis, 
flying in terror of tlieir lives, willioiit liagj;ago or ini[icdiment. bad proved 
too fleet tor him : they bad ascended tbe ]iasses, and got beyond bis reach, 
beforo ho could aiiproacli within twenty, mil s of ilioin. Tbo gates of 
I’esliawnr bad been shut against tlniii ; but tlicy burnt tbe eautouinetits 
and tbo lionso of tbo resnleiit, and destroyed tbe suburbs and villages iiroimd. 
Tbe war was now entirely over ; and, so soon ns tbo nilinialion of the 
complete success of Gcnernl Gilbert readied the Governor-General, a 
jiroelamalioii was issued, intimating that the Sikb Sovereignty had ceased, 
and Lliut the rinijab was annexed to our dominions." 

Lofd Diilliousie now detemiined on the final coup d’ etat. 
On the 29th of iViarch, a strange scene appeared in the 
capital of the Punjab. There, in full durbar, stood the 
chiettf, who had so long swayed the destinies of the country of 
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tlio Xive Rivers, And tlic boy ^I;iliarnjali, wliose do‘'iinions were 
about to be ulisorbed : and, in tlie midst of that crowd of almost 
sovcreioiis, the sec*rotary of the liirc<] servant of twenty-four 
grocers pionoiinced tlic deposition of a monarcli, tlie conquest 
of a euiintry Jarger than tiicir own, and the complelimi of an 
Empire, more extended than that of Home, and mightier than 
that of Genghiz Kliaii. 

llic document itself, that transferred tlic dominion (-i llvo 
millions of linnian beings, v.'as mo.st .simple and aullioritativc. 

The war baving tbus boon brought to a sneeessihl lernon 
tion, the (Governor-General determined at once on tlie annexa¬ 
tion of the Punjab to t!io I3ririsb dominions. This article has 
been cx;ended so much beyond our original design, th.al v,o 
Jiavc left ourselves no room for those rertectloiis, w hl--!i (bis 
important and indispcn.sablc measure naturally creale: but we 
trust that an opportunity will hereafter bo all’orded us ol' re.^nming 
the siibjc.^t, and of reviewing tli(3 polilieal argnincnls by wbi(;.h 
it was justified, and the bapjiy results wbiidi were cxjjeetod to 
flow from it. At prc'scnt, we sball sinijily remaik that, on I lie 
29tb of March, Mr. I^lliolt, the Foreign Seeretary ol’ (Joveni- 
menl, appeared at Lahore in the Inst Sikh durbar; and, in the 
presence of the cliiel’s, who bad adhered to onr cause, and of tlie 
young Hajah DJinlij) Singh, read a proclamation of iln; (Gov¬ 
ernor General, containing the decree that the family of Rnnjit 
Jiad ceased to reign, and that the country of the Five Itivers 
was incorporated with the llrititoh Empire ; whieh, in tlie course 
of less than a century, had thus been extended from the M.a- 
bratta ditch to Pesliawur. The reasons, Mbieh inlluenced lii.s 
Lordship’s decision, wc record in bis own words;—■ 


“ The mlalions wliieli umsI lu-tWLi n , Llio two slntcs;. llic duties ,iiid ohli<;;i- 
tioas of each, wc‘VO iniukcd out m lli<i treaty of f.iihorc, and in ilio suh.,c- 
quent articles of agroeuioiit, concluded at liliyiowal. 

The British Government 1ms rigally ohservod tl n oldig.itioii i, which the 
treaty imjiosed; ami it has fully acted iqi to the spii it and letter of it,-, Odiilraci,. 

Jt lias Jabored to ja'ovo tlio sinc' lily of it-s proh ^'.lou. tliat it ilcsircd no 
lurthor fi"grandizi'iijciit. It l^s jiiainlaincd the Governinciit ol iho ('onu* 
cil of llogeiicy. It has .id\iscd the adojition of measures, which iiti]iro\cd 
the condition of the troops, and liglitoiiod the burdens of the ]c''r>|ilc. at large. 
It lias given liberally the use of its forces to aid the admini''tration of tlio 
State of Lahore. It has carefully avoided to olfeiid by any of its acts the 
feelings of the people, and has meddled with none of the uational institu¬ 
tions and customs. 

How li.ive tlie Siklis, on their part, fulfilled the corresponding obligations, 
whieh the treaty imposed upon them ? 

There is not one of the main provisions of the agreement which they 
have not cither entirely evaded, or grossly violated. 

In retum for the aid of British troops, they bound themselves to pay to 
us a subsidy of 2‘J lakhs per auniim. 
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I'liiin lilt-, iliiy, n-hcii tlio ticuly vvus higucd to tlio [irofiCTit lioiii, not out, 
iiipoc iiub over liooii |)uid. Louiis udvuncoil liy tlio IJritisli Goveniuieiit, 
to enaliU: thoin to dinoluirgc tho arrears of tludr disbauded troops, liavo 
iiiiVi-r bnoi) repaid; lunl tlic debt of tbo state of Labore to this Goveriiineut, 
apart altogetbor froui tho vast expoiibos of this war, amounts to more than 
tO lakhs of rupees. 

'i'iiey bound thoniselves to submit to the full authority of the British llosi- 
dent, directing and eoutrolling all in«tter.s, in every departuK'iit of the Stale. 

Yet, when the Britisli ollieers were murdered at Miiltan by tii.- servants 
wf u chief ofHcer of their State, and, after having been de.st>rted by tiiu i'-oops 
of tlic durbar, who, unhurt, went over prexiounly to the service of the m, 
deror, the Governinont of fiahore, in icjdy to tlie orders of the llesident, 
neither punished the ofl'eiuh-r, nor gave ri'pirralion for the offence : but do 
dared, tliat tlieir troops, and especially tlie regular ai-my of the State, were 
not to lie depended iijion, and would not act against tlie licivun ihiJruj. 

Tilt) cniidiiet of the Sikh troops, in their various districts, sjuu’dily jiistilicd 
our suspicion of thiur lio,-,tiliLy. 

UepresMed for a tunc, their disaffection broke out in one »]uartor after an 
otlier, till, uUitiiiiLcly, nearly all the army of tho State, joined by the wliolo 
Sikh {leople tlirouglioiit the land, as onu iiiiin, liavi' risen in arms against us, 
and, for months, have been carrying on a ferocious war, for tlie proclaimed 
purpose of destroying our [lovver, and exterminating onr raee. 

'I'liiis we see that, not only has tho control of the British Government, 
which they invited, iind to which they voluntarily suhinitted thcmsolve.s, 
been resisted by force of arms, luit peace has been violently broken: and 
llie whole body of the nation—army and people alike—have, deliberately, 
mid unprovoked, again made war upon us 

If it should be alleged that this has been merely tho act of alawde.ss soldie¬ 
ry, similar to that wliieli was coliiiiiittcd ill and that it has heoii done 

against the will, and in spite of the opposition, of the Sirdars : F answer, 
admitting it to be so, what justification does tliat furnish for them, or what 
sceiirity eau the roflcotiou allbrd to us ? 

That which we desire to .see—that w'liich W'c must have, as indispensably 
necessary for the future prosperity of the territories wo already possess, is 
jionco throughout our hounds. 'I’liat which we desire to secure in tho Pun¬ 
jab is afriendly and well-governed neigh hour, and a frontier without alarms, 
and wliifcli does not demand a pcr[>eLual garrison of riii.OOO men. Of what 
advantage is it to ns that tho Ooiincil and Sirdars are fiiciidly, if they have 
not the ability to control their army, wiiich is hostile ? 

Ff the Sikh army and S.kli peojilo arc eager to seize, and have the power of 
seizing, on every opportunity of violating the jieacc, which we desire to render 
permanent, of what value to us, as u state, is the impotent fidelity of the Sir¬ 
dars ? Blit the faet is not so. Their chiefs hu^ not been failbful to their ob- ' 
ligations 3'ho troops and tho peoidc having risen in arms—their leaders liavo 
been tho Sirdars of the State, the signers of tho treaties, the meinhcrs of tho 
Oonncil of Kogeucy itself. 

Jf you will"refer to the roll, which was lately transmitted to you, of thoso 
who surroudered to Sir Walter Gilbert at Ftawul J’indi, and to otlior docu¬ 
ments, which have from time to time heon forwarded, you will find there au • 
array of the names of tho Sirdars, who then surrendered, and were disarmed. 

Analyse it, and you will find there, not merely men who are of note in tho 
Punjab, but tho very chiols whoso signatures imo affixed to the treaties of 
peace. For k is a sliamoful fact, that of the Sirdars of the StnU', properly 
so called who signed tho treaties, the greater [lortion have been involved in 
thoso hostiluic.'j against us 
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fl iin'S|u)iihiliilii) hlioiiUl I'c soiijjliL lor tlio Silili nation, ..i tlio ‘•iKtriiii'jit 
Ihiit Ibrir (.lovcTnntcnl, at li'usl, Inis taken no part against ns —\oii will not 
ailinit that plea, wln n f ma^naint you, that, w’ ilo tlio Hooeiicy, durin" those 
iroiihles, gave no suhslnntial or etleetivo nssi-jlimec to the liritisli (Jovorn- 
nient, some of its eliier iiioinliers have openly deehiied against us. and one of 
ihein has eommanded the Sikh aiiu\ in llie (iild. 

Iti the pieccding paragraphs I have s.ud. more tliaii onec, that the Sikhs 
have risen ill arms against the llrihsii. I ivipiest ymi to d\\<ll upon the 
phrase; fori drsm- to press ujioiiynir attention llie importanl he-f. tli.it tins 
lising in the I’unjah has not heen a rehellion aj^anist the .M.tharajah Dhiiltp 
Snigli; that, on the contrary, llie Sikha have constanlly profi'ssed tlieir 
lid.'lii^^ to their Maharajah, and lia\e iiroelanncd that it is agaiii'-l the 
llriUsli and against the British alone, that this war has. IVoin the hegiiiiiiiii.', 
been direeteil. 

'I'bat ibe destruction of British power, and the eN|niIsion of the Biitisli 
themselves, was the real ohjeel of the war (and not an nisuiu-etion against 
the Maharajah and In.s (ioverniiieiil) does not rest upon my asseition alone, 
or upon itil’ereiico. It lias heen avowed and declared hv liieuisehi .s, in all 
then own letters and proeliimatioiis to the neif^hhoin mg ehiefs, to Miiiio 
iiiedan powers, and to the iiatiie soldiers of tlie British (.Iom ihinent. 

I will only quote a •'ingle pa->''age iVi'm one id lliese proeluinalioii'j, wlni’li 
was issued by Bajali Sliere Singh Jt-efs forth di'^tiiielly, and m a lew- 
words, the seiuiiiients and ohjeets, which are ilcclared in all the sniiilar 
documents, and fully ostahlislic-s the eoriveluess of the slaiement I liiivo 
made.. It runs thus ;— 

' i?y the dircetion of the Holy Giirii, Baj.ah Shero Singh and others, with 
tl;eii valiant troop.s, have joiiuil the tiiisty and fuithrul Dewan Miiliiij on 
llie part of tlic Maliara_]iiii I thiilip Singh, with a view to madicate and expel 
all the lyrainious and crafty Feringhis. 'I'he Kh.alsaji iini'-t now' act with 
all their licai'l and soul. 

All who are servants of the Khalsiip. of the Holy tiiirii, and of the 
Maharajah, are enjoined to gird up their loins, mid proceed to Mi'iltiiii ’ 

And the. jmragriiph eouelu'lcs with this tnieiileiit injiiiietmii, iiddiesscd to 
the inhabitants of the Pimjah .— 

‘ Bet thorn murder all the Fermghis, whercier they can Und therii.’ 

'I’his is not all. Not content with making war theiiiselvos njioii iho 
liritisli, the Sikhs have laborod to induce other States and Sovc-reigns in 
fiidia to attack us also. 

'riiere are in tne possc.ssion of the Govornmciit jri.any letters, which have 
heen addressed by the Sikh Chiefs to the ncighhonring Powers, Mns.siilman, 
Mindii, and Sikh, earnestly invoking their assistanee ; and the hurden of 
every letter is the necessity of destiujing and expelling the British. 

The bitterness of their enmity has carried them yet further still. No 
one ever thought to see the day, when Sikhs woiiUI court the allianoo of 
Affghans, and w'OiiId actually purehase their assistance by a heavy sacrifice. 
Yet their hatred to the British name has induced them to do even this. 
'I'liey invited tlio Amir, JJo.st Mahomed Khan, from Cabi'il, to their aid. 
'J’hey promised him, ns tho rewind of his assistance, the province of Peshn 
wur, and the lands which the King of Cabl'd formerly bold ; a possession, 
wliicli tbo Sikbs themselves valued beyond all price ; wbicb for years they 
bad struggled to obtain ; and winch they gained, nnd held, only by vast 
I'xpomlitiiro of treasure, and with the. best blood of their rare. 

'I'he Amir of Cabl'd came. He raised immediately tho i-'tandard of the 
Prophet in their land, dclileil tho temples of the Sikh religion, pbindeiod 
their villages, and most I'rulally Ircaled their j»cojdc ycf. for all that, the 
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SilJi n;iLi(»ii foiitiiiiK-'fl. f.n court the Amir of Caliul still. Tlicy 1m\c 
loiifflii, .side hy sitic, with his troops, and, after their defeat, apjdied for the 
contiinnmee of his assistance. So iiiveteriito has their hostility to ns prov¬ 
ed to ho, that tlie sc< 5 nrin^of Aft^han eo-operation against the British has 
heeu snlUoif iit to induce the SiUhs to forget their strongest national animo¬ 
sity, and lias, ill their eyes, eoiii[iijusatfd even for AUghuu cruelty to tlieir 
Itoople, and for .Mahonicdan insidts to tlioir religion. 

Snell have been the inls of faitlilessiiess, ami violence, h; which the Sikh 
nation bus, u second lime, forced upon us the evils of a cosily' aii.l a bloody 
war ! 

If Lho grossest violation of treaties—if j-epcated aggressions, hy wh.ch 
its national seeiirily is tliiTiitoned, and the interests of its people are sacri- 
liced—can ever confer n|)on a iiaLioii the right of bringing into necessary 
sulijcctioii the power that has so injured it,, and i.s ready to iiijuro it ngain ; 
then ha..slho British (iovernment now acqnirt'd an absolute and undoubted 
light to dispose, ns it will, of the IhniJ.'ih. wliieh it lias conquered. 

'I’ho British (Jovovnmont has acquired the right; and, in my judgment, 
lliat riglit must now he fully exercised. 

I hold that it is no longer opini to this G^ovennnent to determine tlio 
qiie.^tion of ihe future relations of the J^imjah with British India, hy con- 
sidera,tions of what is desinihle, or convenient, or oven expedient. 

I hold tli.il the course of recent events lias rendered the (picstioii one of 
national safely ; and that regard for the sceunly of onr own territories, and 
the inteu'sts of our own siihiects, must compel us, in self-defence, to relin 
quisli the policy, wliicli would inaiiilam the independence of tlio Sikh nation 
111 tlio i'linjah. 

I cordi.illy assented to the policy, which determined to avoid tlio nniicxa- 
liou of tlichc tcriilorios on a tormcr occasion. 

I assi'iit'-d to tlio jii'incijilc, tlnit the (jovennnent of Imlia onglit not to de¬ 
sire to add further to its territories; and I ndliore to tliat opinion still. T 
eonecivo that the sncee.ssfnl estaldisliinent of a strong and friemlly Hindu 
(jovernment in the I’niijab w'onld have been tho best arrangement that 
(‘Onld he oHuctod for Brilish Imlia; and I hold tmit the attempt winch has 
liccn made hy the British Government to ellect such a .settlement of the 
frontier stale, the moderation it, has exhibited, audits honest endeavours 
to strongllicii and aid lho kingdom it had re-organi/cd, have hecn honora- 
Idc lA its character, and have placed its motives above all suspicion, what¬ 
ever may now' bo its policy towards the I’lnijab. 

Experience of stih»i queiit events has shown ns, that a strong Tliudii 
Government, ciipahlo <'l controlling its army, and governing its own subjects, 
cannot be formed in tho Bunjah. 

The materials for it do not e.xi^t; and, even if they w'ore to be found, it lias 
ijow' becomo evident, Unit the object, for which th'' establishment of a strong 
Sikh Govorninont w'as desired by us, would not thereby bo acconiplished. 

'J’he advantages, wliicb we hoped to derive from such a Government, w'oro 
tho existence of a friendly power upon onr frontier ; one wliicb, from 
national and religious animosity to the Malioincdan powers w'hieh lio beyond, 
would be an cllbctual bonier and defoneo to us. 

But wo have now seen, that tho- hatred of Sikhs against the British 
exceeds the national and religious enmity of Sikhs against Affghans; so 
that, far from being a defence to us against invasion from beyond, they have 
themselves broken out again into war against us, and have invited the Ma- 
hoiiiedan powers to join with them in the attack. 

Warlike in 'jharactor, and long accustomed to conquest, the Sikhs must of 
necessity dvto&t the British, as tlicir conquoiovs. 
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Viuintif's in iclipion, tlicy must pqujilly I’uncst us, \Miosf . unJ mIjosh 
cusloiiia lire aMiorrcnt to tiie tenets they pveti bs. 

Jt was lioju'd, tli:it motives ol |inuieiiei! and self-interest ini;'1it possibly 
eounteract those feelings; that the memory of t’^e heavy rotriluilitni, uhich 
their former aggression brought upon them, would have deterred them from 
emumil ting fresh injuries ; and that eoriseioiisne«!s of onr forhearmue, and 
eonvietion of our Irieiidlnies'^, niiglil lia\c eonciliiited their good-will, or, 
at least, persuadeil them to ])cacv. 

Events have juove-l how entirely this liope must ho ahiind nied. If, iu 
less tliau two years after the Sutlej eampaign, the\ have already foriroKeii 
the punishment A\hieli was inllieted by us, and the generous treatuient they 
sul)sef|ueully received, and have again rushed into war against us, it would 
he folly now to expect, that W'c can over have, either in the feelings, or in 
the reason, of the Sikh nation, any seciirit}' whatever ngiiinst the peiqietii 
al reouironce, from year to year, of similar acts of turhiilcin’o and aggres¬ 
sion. 'J’hero never will he ])eace in the l*nnjal>, so long iisj its people are 
allowed to retain the means, and the op|u)rtunity. of making war. 'I’hero 
neiereanhe now any guarantro for the tian(|uillity of liidi.i, until we 
},hnll hri\e etlceti'd the entire siihjectioii of thu Sikh ]>eoj)le, and destroyed its 
jiower us ail imlependent nation. 

It may proh.ihly he siiggcsteil, that it would hewvll for us to avoid the 
np])earaiice of t ^lending our eoiif|ue,-fs o\or another liidiaii Icirigdoni ; and 
])oiUieio rel.iin the Sikh nation as an iiMle|iciidciit stale, wliilewe provuli'd, 
at the same time, for mir own seeiinly, h\ introducing a larger nu'iisure of 
Hrili-h eonironl into the C»ovcrniueul of tiie Puiijah, and by ellectiiig Kuch 
I'url her eliaiigcs, as would [ihice all actual jiower iu our hands. 

I am niuihh’ to recognise the advaulngi' of such a course. 

By the articles of Bliyrowal, the (ioverune'ui of the Ihiiijal) was in- 
t i iisicd to a (hiiincil of native chii-J’'^, hul»ject to tiie aiil liority of I ho IJesi- 
dfut ill e\eiy d(‘p.ulnicut of the Stale. 

If a moie stringent and really cIlectmiT eniitroiil is new t. ) he eslahli-.'ic'd. 
the army of the State mur4 1).; n'cM'gaiii/ed and made dircctlj ‘'ihjcclto the 
orih'fs of the Ivi'-^ulciit. 

’I'he nai!\e adiiiniistiatiuii must he set asiih*, and I'hiropean ago ucy itiu-.t 
ho generally iiilrodiiocd 'I'lm Maliarajah woulil lu' tin- SovereiL'ii on tin* 
tliieue, and the Jhinjali would he governed lor iiim by British olIie»'rs. 

Short of this, no change can l»e iiilroducei], uliicli will give to the llesi- 
dcntan_\ more elfectutil coiilronl than ho has hitherto hehl. 

But. if lliis he done; if a British funetioiuirv is at the hetul of the (io- 
vei’nment; if Kuropean agents comluetthe duties ol‘civil admnii''tiation ; jl' 
the govorninoiit ol’the chiefb is removed ; if theariiiV is fas it will he in such 
a »'ase) entirely ours, rai.sec], paid, discijilined. and coiiimaiided, by Briti.Tli 
ollieers,; then f say. that it would’ c a mockery to pretend that we had pr«‘- 
K' rved the Punjab im an iudopen-iont State. I conceive that such u polie.y 
would neither ho advantageous to our inteicsts, nor credible to our iiiimo. 

By mainlniiiing the ])ageaut of a I'liroiic, w'O should leave just enough 
of soveieigiity to keepalive among tlw Siklis the memory of their nation¬ 
ality. audio servo as a nucleus for constant intiiguo. Wo shouhl have 
all the labour, all the anxiety, all the responsibility, which would attach to 
the territories, if they were actually imido our own ; while wo should not 
reap tho ooiTcspoudiug benelils of incrcuso of i*evcnue, and acknowledged 
possession. 

Nor should we, hy such shifts, gain credit w'ith the Powers of India, for 
ha\ing abstained from sulivorting the independence of the State. Native 
Powers would perceive, iiii clearly as ourselves, that the reality of indepen- 
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donee wnstjono; and wo should, in my humble judgment, neither gain ho- 
iiojir in their eyes, nor add to our own power, by wanting the honesty and 
the courage to avow what wo liad really done. 

It lias been objected, that the present dynasty in the Punjab cannot 
with justice ho subverted, since Maharajah Dhulip Singh, being yet a minor, 
can hardly bo liold responsible for the acts of the nation. With deference 
to those, by whom these views have been ontoitained, I must dissent on 
tiroly from the soundness of this doctrine. It is, I venture tq think, h 1- 
togothcr untonahle as a princijde; it has been disrcgaivled, heretofore, 
in practice; and disregarded in the case of the Maharajah JJh id >]) Siugli 
himself. 

When, in 181.1, the Kbalsa army invaded our territories, the Mahnrn]..l» 
was not hold to ho free from responsibility, nor was he exempted IVoui the 
couscqucncoB of his people’s acts. On the contrary, the Govoriiiiusut of 
India confiscated to itself the richest provinces of the Maharujiili’s kingdom, 
and was an[)lnnded for the moderation, which had exacted no more. 

'I’lin iMaluivnjuh was made to tender his submission to the Governor Gene¬ 
ral in person ; and it was not, until he had done so, tlint the clemency of the 
IIritish Government was exLended to him, and his Government restored. 
I’lirthormoro, the Maliarajah having hocn made to pay the penalty of the 
past ollences of his people, duo warning was given him, that ho w'ouhl he- 
held, in like mniinor, responsible for thoir fr.tnro nets. 'I’lie Malinrftjah, in 
reply, acknowledging this warning, says; “ If, in consequence of the re¬ 
currence of nusnile in my Government, the peace of tlie ihitish frontier be 
distnrhod, 1 should bo held responsible for the Siuno.” 

If the Maharajah was not exempted from rosponsibilitv on the pica of 
bis tender years at the ago of eight, he cannot, on that ])loa, be entitled to 
cxomjition from a like responsibility, now that be is three years older. 

As the Honorable Company moat fully approved of his being deprived of 
the fairest [iroviives of his kingdom, in consequence of the misdeeds of his 
people, in iHtfi, it cannot, on the same jirineiple. eondeinn his being sub 
j<5cted now to the consequences ^f whatever measures the repeated, and 
aggravated, misdeeds of his pcopld may have rendered indispousaldy ucces 
sary for the safety of Mritish interests." 

The last act in this great drama was the trial of the hero. 
The Governor-General had, from the first, resolved, tliat Miil- 
raj, if taken alive, should receive a fair trial; and, if pronounced 
guilty of the murder of Agnew and .Anderson, should suffer 
the penalty awarded, lie was accordingly brouglit to trial, on 
the Slat of May, before a Court composed of C.G. Manscl, Esq., 
C. S., President, H. Montgomery, Esq., C. S., and ("olonel Pen¬ 
ny. J. B. Bowring, G. S. acted as coun cl for the prosecution, 
and Captain G. W. Hamilton for the prisoner. Tlie de¬ 
fence demonstrated at once the exceeding ability of Captain 
Hamilton, and the exceedingly untenable nature of the line 
of defence adopted. AVe have already given the details of the 
evidence adduced, and have only to add the penalty, by which 
they were expiated. The commission adjudged Muirnj to death, 
with a recommendation to mercy ; and the Governoif commuted 
his sentence to transportation for life. 






